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PREFACE 


This  book  constitutes  an  attempt  to  show  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent  primitive  thought  has  influenced  the  evolution 
of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 

It  can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  the  title  of  a  History  of 
Medicine .  History  is  narrative  and  depicts  events  according 
to  their  sequence  in  Time,  whereas  this  work  selects  ideas 
and  events,  now  from  this  period  of  the  world’s  story  and  now 
from  that, — haphazard,  that  is  to  say,  when  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  Time,  but  not,  I  hope,  haphazard  in  relation  to 
the  dominant  purpose  of  the  book.  Moreover,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  here  treating  of  matters  historical, 
in  the  sense  that  history,  in  this  case  the  history  of  medicine, 
is  the  description  of  the  medical  art  in  the  making,  of  the  shifting 
sands  of  medical  opinion  and  modes  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
record  of  outward  and  visible  happenings,  yet  for  all  that  I 
dare  not  lay  claim  to  the  high  title  of  historian,  seeing  that  I 
pass  under  review  the  ideas  and  events  of  to-day  as  well  as 
those  of  yesterday. 

If,  then,  the  treatise  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  history,  how 
may  it  be  designated  ?  The  question,  when  it  first  arose  in 
my  mind,  was  easier  asked  than  answered. 

For  some  reasons  I  felt  inclined  to  utilize  a  term  which 
modern  literature  has  borrowed  from  biology  and  to  call  the 
book  the  Evolution  of  Medicine.  But  here  again  the  title 
erred  in  being  over-ambitious,  since  the  work  stops  short,  in 
nearly  every  department,  of  the  stage  of  development  which 
is  the  climax  and  culmination  of  all  preceding  change,  the 
stage,  namely,  of  maturity  ;  to  which,  after  many  hard  struggles 
and  bitter  defeats,  medicine  has  but  recently  attained,  but  into 
which  it  has  not  even  yet,  perhaps,  fully  entered.  Besides,  my 
concern  does  not  lie  in  following  the  main  line  of  development 
so  much  as  in  observing  the  effect  of  one  particular  tendency 
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which  has  partly  retarded  and  partly  encouraged  what  we  may 
not  improperly  call  the  normal  development  of  medicine. 

On  the  other  hand,  titles  such  as  Magic  and  Medicine ,  Medical 
Folk-Lore ,  and  so  on,  are  obviously  too  circumscribed  in  their 
application,  for,  although  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  we 
shall  plunge  deep  into  the  medicine  of  the  savage  and  the  yokel, 
of  unlettered  and  vulgar  people,  nevertheless  we  must  also 
wade  through  the  medicine  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval 
philosophers,  of  scholarly  and  erudite  men,  saturated  with  the 
culture  of  great  epochs  and  mighty  civilizations. 

Driven  in  this  way  from  title  to  title,  I  found  a  refuge  at 
last  in  the  appellation  the  book  now  bears,  the  Infancy  of 
Medicine ,  which  although  perhaps  open  to  objection  as  being 
something,  if  not  exactly  poetical,  yet,  at  least,  too  imaginative 
and  picturesque  for  a  sober  work  of  science,  nevertheless 
seemed  fitly  to  answer  all  my  requirements.  For,  like  the 
wonderful  tent  in  the  fairy-tale  that  could  cover  the  king’s 
army  and  yet  lie  within  a  walnut-shell,  it  is  sufficiently  elastic  to 
include  ideas  prevalent  to-day  as  yvell  as  those  dredged  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  past,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  exact,  in  that  it  connotes  only  a  certain  and  par¬ 
ticular  type  and  character  of  idea,  primitive  and  natural,  even 
if  not  always  simple  and  ingenuous.  The  thoughts  of  infancy 
not  infrequently  linger  on  into  manhood. 

So  much  for  my  title. 

With  reference  to  its  subject-matter,  this  book  is  the  outcome 
of  a  hobby  which  I  first  mounted,  at  the  instigation  of  a  friend, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  belief  that  I  was  about  to 
enjoy  a  short  and  pleasant  excursion  among  the  lanes  and  by¬ 
ways  of  popular  medical  folk-lore.  But  I  am  afraid  that  the 
hobby  bolted  with  its  rider.  For  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  my  own  door-step  I  was  hurriedly  borne  over  the  hedges  of 
yesterday  and  another  yesterday,  down  the  endless  avenues  of 
the  centuries  into  those  far- distant  and  mysterious  regions  in 
the  abysses  of  which  lie  the  beginnings  of  humanity. 

A  great  part  of  the  material  contained  within  these  pages 
already  lies  before  the  public  in  the  authoritative  text-books  of 
folk-lore  and  archaeology.  And,  in  like  manner,  another  part — 
the  foundations  of  medicine  in  the  civilizations  of  the  past — is 
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also  handled  and  described  in  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  fashion 
by  most  of  the  modern  writers  on  medical  history.  But  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  volume  expressly  dedicated  to  an  enquiry  into 
the  direct  and  still-active  influence  exercised  by  primitive  modes 
of  observation  and  deduction  upon  the  development  of  medicine 
has  ever  before  seen  the  light.  And  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  this  enquiry,  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
effects  of  a  single  factor  in  the  environment  which  has  trained 
the  tree  of  medicine  into  its  present  shape,  may  be  found  to 
supply  satisfactory  explanations  of  divers  tendencies  and  events 
in  the  evolution  of  our  art  which  have  hitherto  perhaps  seemed 
to  be  puzzling  and  obscure. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  made  use  of  the  epithet 
‘  primitive.’  Now  the  employment  of  this  word  by  writers  on 
folk-lore  and  archaeology  has  frequently  evoked  from  the 
critical  a  demand  for  definition.  Consequently  I  must  at  this 
point  interpolate  a  note  of  description  in  order  to  explain  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  book.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
‘  primitive  ’  is  not  employed  as  necessarily  connoting  the  idea 
of  ‘  primal  ’  or  ‘  original.’  It  simply  refers  to  those  ideas 
which  are  generated  in  the  general  mind  of  the  race  at  that 
stage  in  its  development  when  the  magical  and  demoniac 
modes  of  thought  form  the  type  of  its  cosmic  philosophy. 
What  the  primal,  original  psychology  of  man  may  have  been 
like  at  the  moment  when  he  was  emerging  from  the  dream-life 
of  mere  animal  mentality  is,  of  course,  at  the  present  moment 
doubtful.  It  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  that  he  thought  in  terms 
of  magic.  If  so,  then  primitive  ideas  are  also  primal.  But 
this  subject  is  a  quaestio  vexata  among  folk-lorists,  in  which  we 
have,  for  the  time  being,  no  particular  interest. 

While  on  the  subject  of  definitions,  I  may  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  detailing  the  stages,  eras,  or  epochs  of  medical  chrono¬ 
logy  which,  purely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  I  have  adopted. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Prehistoric ,  which  includes  also  the  Savage  Epoch. 

(2)  The  Ancient  Epoch — Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Persian  and 
Buddhist,  and  sometimes  also  ancient  Chinese  and  Japanese 
medicine. 
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(3)  The  Classical  Epoch — Greek,  Roman  and  Arabian. 

(4)  The  Mediaeval  Epoch  (European),  in  two  divisions  : 

(a)  Early,  from  about  500  to  1000  a.d.  (The  Dark  Ages.) 
(. b )  Late,  from  about  1000  to  1500  a.d. 

(5)  The  Pre- Scientific  or  Transitional  Epoch ,  from  about 
1550  to  1800  A.D. 

(6)  The  Scientific  or  Modern  Epoch  from  about  1800  onward. 

These  divisions  are,  of  course,  arbitrary  and  in  some  respects 
indefensible.  For  one  thing,  they  are  not  always  separated 
from  one  another  by  any  clear  line  of  demarcation.  In  "the 
Classical  Epoch,  for  example,  we  meet  with  Hippocrates, 
whose  method  is  that  of  the  scientific  or  modern  age,  while  in 
the  medical  practice  of  even  the  twentieth  century  we  shall  be 
able  to  point  to  not  a  few  modes  of  treatment  which  carry  us 
back  to  the  prehistoric  stage.  But  some  sort  of  division  is 
necessary  to  facilitate  reference,  and  the  foregoing  classifica¬ 
tion  fulfils  this  purpose  as  well  as  any  other  that  could  be 
arranged.  p 

The  analysis  and  description  of  primitive  psychology  which 
I  have  sketched  out  in  the  book  are  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Tylor,  Frazer,  and  others,  and  most  of  the  illustrative  instances 
of  primitive  medicine  (which  I  have  striven  to  keep  within 
reasonable  limits)  have  likewise  been  chosen  from  these  and 
other  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  assume  the  sole 
responsibility  for  much  of  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
facts,  and  for  many  of  the  inferences  derived  from  them,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  prevalence  of  certain  ideas  in  official  medicine  is 
concerned. 

By  4  official  ’  medicine  is  meant  historical  medicine  ;  the 
medicine  that  is  to  say,  of  educated  people,  of  the  recognized 
schools  and  authors,  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen  down  to 
Salmon  and  Quincy  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries . 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  might  be  supposed  that  this 
book  can  only  appeal  to  that  very  small  section  of  the  medical 
public  which  is  interested  in  medical  history.  But  I  am  rash 
enough  to  hope  that  it  will  be  found  of  service  to  all  practitioners 
of  medicine.  And  the  reasons  upon  which  I  base  my  hopes 
are  as  follows  : 
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In  many  of  the  seminaries  and  colleges  where  young  men  are 
trained  for  the  priesthood  there  is,  I  understand,  a  class  known 
as  that  of  Pastoral  Theology.  I  have  often  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  similar  class  in  the  medical  curriculum  although, 
perhaps,  only  a  Teufelsdrockh  could  conduct  it  satisfactorily. 
What  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  he  would  impart  ! 
The  interpretation  of  leases  and  agreements  ;  the  construction 
and  care  of  the  motor-car  ;  business  methods  in  general,  and 
medical  book-keeping  in  particular  ;  the  minutiae  of  medical 
ethics  ;  and  last  and  most  useful  of  all,  the  psychology  of  the 
lay  mind.  At  the  present  moment,  all  these  grave  and  weighty 
matters  must  be  picked  up,  as  best  they  may,  by  the  young 
doctor  after  he  leaves  his  classes,  and  the  way  of  acquisition 
lies  through  strife,  vexation,  and  even  calamity.  To  one  of 
these  matters,  the  more  obscure  workings  of  the  partially 
educated  lay  mind,  to  wit,  this  book  will  be  found  to  supply 
the  key.  And  while  this  remark  applies,  properly  enough,  to 
medical  men  practising  in  civilized  communities,  it  applies 
with  special  force  to  the  many  doctors  whose  destiny  leads  them 
to  live  and  work  among  the  savage  and  semi- civilized  races  of 
the  world.  For  a  study  of  primitive  psychology  will  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  savage’s  point  of  view  and  may  teach 
them  to  convey  to  him  the  strange  ideas  of  science  in  a  tongue 
he  can  comprehend. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  have 
to  express  my  deep  indebtedness  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
bibliography  appended  to  the  book. 

Finally,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  draw  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  the  valuable  collection  in  the  Wellcome  Museum  of 
Medical  History,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  where  many 
specimens  will  be  found  illustrating  the  subject-matter  of  this 
book.  To  Mr.  Wellcome ’s  generous  enthusiasm  all  who  are 
interested  in  medical  folk-lore  and  history,  among  whom  I  am 
proud  to  place  myself,  owe  an  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude. 

D.  M. 


This  work  was  the  Prize  Essay  in  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the 

University  of  Glasgow,  1925. 
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“  The  lore  of  man  is  like  a  forest  wild, 

Planted  and  felled  by  Nature’s  hand  alone. 

Here  is  the  lusty  giant,  great  with  life, 

Whose  mighty  arms  stretch  to  the  leaning  sky, 

As  though  they  would  uphold  it ;  and  here  rest 
Old  rotting  trunks,  that  prone  to  earth  have  come, 
Crumbling  and  dead,  the  prey  of  moss  and  mould ; 
But  from  them  sprout,  with  dainty  green  bedeck’d, 
New  tender  shoots,  whose  baby  rootlets  suck 
The  wither’d  dead  to  make  it  live  again. 

Such  is  the  lore  of  man.” 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  MAN 

In  the  beginning  Medicine  and  Mysticism  are  one  and  indi¬ 
visible.  But  the  union,  perfect  though  it  is  for  immeasurable 
periods  of  time,  nevertheless  manifests  a  tendency,  even  in  the 
most  primitive  communities  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  break 
up.  And  eventually,  after  protracted  struggles  on  both  sides 
to  effect  a  compromise,  a  complete  dissolution  of  partnership 
takes  place.  It  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  sketch  the 
process  of  dissolution,  and  to  show  how  the  practitioners  of 
mysticism  and  medicine  become  separated,  into  priests  on 
the  one  hand,  and  scientific  medical  men  on  the  other. 

The  Primitive  Medicine-Man. — Among  uncivilized  races  of 
the  lower  grades,  the  individual  who  is  believed  to  be  able  to 
control  the  mysterious  powers  that  send  the  sunshine,  the  rain, 
and  the  wind,  that  furnish  the  hunter  with  his  quarry,  and  that 
grant  success  in  war,  is  also  the  man  to  whom  his  fellows  turn 
when  crippled  by  wounds  or  stricken  with  disease.  Being 
thus  a  mediator  between  the  unseen  powers  that  actuate  the 
universe  and  the  ordinary  visible  people  of  the  earth,  the  primi¬ 
tive  medicine-man,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  is  expected  to  cure 
disease  among  his  friends  and  to  produce  disease  among  his 
enemies.  And  since  his  medical  quality  is  but  one  aspect  of 
his  mystical  personality  he  relies  less  upon  his  skill  in  rough 
surgery  and  simple  medicine  than  upon  his  priestly  craft,  by 
means  of  which  he  can  persuade  or  compel  the  dreaded  powers 
that  send  disease  to  carry  out  his  desires,  whether  benevolent 
or  malicious. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  most  primitive  communities 
every  man  was  accustomed  to  turn  to  and  play  the  part  of 
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priest  or  witch-doctor  as  the  need  arose.  But  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  statement,1  since  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
savage  communities  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  duty  is  found 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  to  a  special  caste,  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  in  the  first  instance,  and  among  races  higher  than 
the  most  primitive — the  North  American  Indians  for  example, 
and  the  Zulus  of  Cetywayo’s  time — to  medicine-men  forming 
a  distinct  and  select  class.  In  other  words,  the  practitioner  of 
medicine,  a  more  or  less  specially  gifted  or  trained  person, 
seems  to  be  found  in  all  races  and  nations. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,  according  to  School¬ 
craft,  admission  to  the  medical  society,  known  as  the  Mide, 
was  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  This  order,  which 
permeated  all  the  Indian  nations,  was  composed  of  four  degrees, 
to  the  highest  of  which  only  a  few  favoured  individuals  ever 
attained.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  women  as  well  as  men 

*  *  ****»r. 

were  admitted  to  the  Mide  order. 

The  initiation  of  new  members  into  the  lodges  has  been 
described  at  length  by  Schoolcraft  and  more  recently  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  and  it  is  from  their  writifigs  that  the  following  has  been 
compiled. 

In  the  ceremony  of  graduation  the  candidate,  after  giving 
the  lodge  some  rich  presents,  goes  through  a  mimetic  perfor¬ 
mance  designed  to  exhibit  the  masterful  powers  of  his  future 
colleagues  in  the  production  and  removal  of  disease.  Each 
doctor  possesses  a  small  ‘  medicine-sack  5  wherein,  embodied 
in  a  number  of  stones,  teeth,  and  other  articles,  resides  his 
magical  force.  First  of  all,  the  master  of  the  lodge  throws  his 
sack  at  the  candidate,  whereupon  he  promptly  falls  to  the 
ground,  dead.  As  he  lies  there  the  other  members  crowd  around 
him  and  drop  their  medicine-sacks  upon  him.  Then  they 
heave  him  upon  his  feet,  and  amidst  a  tremendous  din  of  drums 
and  rattles  bring  him  back  to  life  again.  After  several  other  like 
awe-inspiring  performances,  the  candidate  finally  gives  an  ex¬ 
position  of  his  own  newly-acquired  powers  by  killing  and  curing 
his  fellows.  Then  follows  the  inevitable  banquet.  But  the 

1  It  is  said  that  in  early  republican  Rome,  the  paterfamilias  was  the  only 
doctor.  If  so,  he  certainly  represents  the  primitive  medical  man.  But, 
the  fact  is,  we  know  too  little  of  the  social  customs  of  that  period  to  be  sure 
of  the  absence  of  a  medical  caste. 
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real  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  his  profession  is  not  given 
him  until  his  initiation  ceremony  has  been  completed.1 

In  Zululand,  likewise,  the  caste  of  witch-doctor  is  powerful 
and  extensive,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  kraals.  Novitiates  are  chosen,  as  they  often  were  also 
among  the  American  Indians,  from  the  sons  of  medicine-men, 
and  the  Zulu  ceremony  of  initiation  is  also  carefully  guarded 
from  the  public  eye. 

A  world-survey  of  the  medical  customs  of  the  peoples  and 
races  dealt  with  in  the  British  Museum  Guide  to  the  Ethno¬ 
graphical  collection  shows  that  a  definite  and  distinct  caste 
of  medicine-man  exists,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  just 
mentioned,  among  the  Samoyedes  and  Gilyaks  of  Northern 
Siberia  (the  Shamans) ;  in  Tibet  (the  Lamas) ;  among  the 
Sinhalese  of  Ceylon  ;  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines  ; 
in  New  Ireland  and  among  the  Papua-Melanesians  ;  among 
the  Polynesians  generally  ;  among  the  Maoris  ;  and  among  all 
the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America. 

In  Australia  the  rite  of  initiation  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  North  American  Indians  in  that  the  novitiate  kills  and 
brings  to  life  again  one  of  his  future  colleagues.  The 
initiation  is  a  particularly  severe  ordeal  in  New  Ireland  and 
among  the  Brazilian  Indians  (Karsten). 

Information  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  deficient  in  the  case 
of  the  African  races  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Zulus, 
but  something  jof  the  nature  of  a  medical  caste  exists  in  many 
places  on  the  Dark  Continent. 

Heredity  seems  to  be  one  of  the  usual  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  what  we  not  improperly  term  the  regular  medico- 
priestly  caste  of  savage  communities.  And  it  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  find  that  among  the  folk-doctors  of  Britain 
also  we  come  upon  the  same  circumstance.  Lady  Wilde,  for 
example,  has  reported  that  in  the  olden  days  in  Ireland  the 
calling  often  ran  in  families,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance,  perhaps,  is  that 
of  the  Welsh  family  known  as  the  Physicians  of  Myddvai 

1  We  use  the  historical  present  here.  These  ceremonies  are,  of  course, 
now  things  of  the  past. 
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(Muthva)  who  from  father  to  son  carried  on  the  profession  of 
medicine,  in  addition  to  that  of  farming,  for  something  like  five 
hundred  years,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Physicians  of  Myddvai  are  interesting  to  us  not  only 
because  they  exemplify  the  hereditary  folk-doctor  but  also 
because  they  possessed  a  collection  of  recipes  for  many  diseases, 
which,  tradition  says,  was  given  to  Rhiwallon,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  by  his  divine  mother,  a  goddess  or  spirit  of  the  lake 
known  as  the  Llyn  y  Van  Vach.  We  shall  have  something  to 
say  about  this  collection  in  our  chapter  on  herbal  remedies. 
At  the  moment,  however,  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  resemblance  the  story  of  its  origin  bears  to  that  told'  by  the 
ancient  priest-physicians  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  who  also 
were  the  possessors  of  medical  writings  given  to  their  forbears 
by  the  gods. 

Leaving  the  regions  of  myth,  we  may  note  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  historical  fact  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  Rhiwallon  and 
his  sons  were  appointed  physicians  to  Rhys  Gryg,  Lord  of  the 
Llandovery  and  Dynevor  Castles,  ‘  rank,  land,  and  privileges 
being  given  them  for  their  maintenance  in  the  practice  of  their 
art  .  .  .  thus  affording  those,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay,  the 
best  medical  advice  and  treatment  gratuitously.’  The  land,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
until  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  in  addition,  some  qualification  other  than  that  of  birth  or 
training  could  earn  for  the  fortunate  possessor  the  reputation 
of  being  a  healer.  For  if  the  personality  in  these  modern 
scientific  days  still  plays  a  great  part  in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  it 
was  much  more  important  in  olden  times  and  among  uncivilized 
races.  For  the  power  of  healing  was  frequently  esteemed  to 
be  a  natural  gift,  the  characters  of  which  were  indefinable  and 
incommunicable . 

Many  accounts  are  to  hand  of  the  curious  and  to  us  absurd 
reasons  which,  at  times,  lead  a  community  to  look  upon  one  of 
its  members  as  a  healer.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter, 
disease  is  frequently  held  to  be  the  work  of  spirits.  Conse¬ 
quently,  any  event  which  serves  to  indicate  that  a  man  is  the 
special  favourite  of  those  unseen  beings  endows  him  with  the 
power  of  curing  the  ills  they  send.  A  black  in  Australia,  for 
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instance,  was  once  engaged  in  sawing  off  the  branch  of  a  lofty 
tree.  Like  the  Irishman  in  the  story,  he  placed  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  saw,  so  that  when  the  branch  gave  way  he 
was  precipitated  on  the  ground  along  with  it.  As  he  happened 
to  escape  without  any  serious  injury,  he  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  man  under  the  special  care  of  the  spirits,  and 
from  that  day  was  consulted  by  all  his  friends  as  a  medicine¬ 
man. 

In  addition  to  such  definite  indications  as  this  story  exem¬ 
plifies,  we  find  that  any  strange  or  wonderful  circumstance  in 
the  life-history  of  an  individual  may  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  profession.  In  Liberia,  twins  are  regarded  as 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  Ireland,  Germany,  and 
France  the  seventh  son,  no  daughter  intervening,  and,  a  fortiori , 
in  Somerset,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  looked  upon  as  a  healer.  One 
of  those  fortunate  men,  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  has  left  it 
on  record  that  in  his  childhood  he  was  resorted  to  by  the  people 
for  miles  around,  frequently  being  roused  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  touch  patients  brought  to  him  for  treatment. 

A  curious  superstition  exists  in  the  district  around  Orleans, 
according  to  Folkard,  where  a  seventh  son  without  a  daughter 
intervening  is  called  a  Mar  con.  It  is  believed  that  the  Marcon’s 
body  is  marked  somewhere  with  a  Fleur  de  Lys,  and  that  if  a 
patient  touches  this  mark,  or  if  the  Marcon  breathes  on  him, 
the  malady  will  disappear.1 

There  are  many  other  signs  and  indications  whereby  healers 
are  known.  In  Nias,  for  example,  babies  that  come  into  the 
world  feet  first  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  reduce  dislocations, 
and,  by  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  familiar  to  students 
of  folk-lore,  precisely  the  same  belief  is  current  thousands  of 
miles  from  Nias — in  Germany  to  wit.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  the  same  distinction  carried  with  it  the  gift  of  curing 
lumbago. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  (among  the  Xosa-Kaffirs  of  South 
Africa,  certain  tribes  in  Siberia,  the  North  American  Indians, 
etc.),  dreams,  trances,  and  convulsions  are  the  signs  whereby 
you  may  know  that  medical  skill  has  descended  upon  a  man. 

1  Cf.  Royalty  touching.  Part  II,  Chapter  I. 
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The  Shamans,  or  medicine-men  of  Siberia,  who  claim  to 
hold  intercourse  with  invisible  powers  and  with  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  work  themselves  up  during  their  ceremonial  and  curative 
rites  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  twitching 
and  writhing  in  convulsions.  By  those  uncouth  practitioners 
boys  with  a  tendency  to  convulsions  are  naturally  preferred  as 
the  neophytes  of  the  order.  Crossing  the  world  again,  to 
Patagonia  this  time,  we  find  there  the  same  custom  of  regarding 
epileptics  as  magicians  and  medicine-men. 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  we  may  divide  primitive 
medicine-men  into  two  classes,  those  who  are  naturally  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift,  and  those  who,  entering  a  medical  Caste, 
receive  some  instruction  in  the  art.  If  we  assume  that  the 
former  is  the  more  ancient  we  shall  probably  be  correct,  since 
the  existence  of  a  class  or  order  necessitates  a  grade  of  social 
development  higher  than  what  we  may  imagine  to  be  the 
earliest  social  community.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
this  is  merely  assumption,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  medical 
orders  are  found  in  races  as  low  in  the  scale  as  the  Australian 
natives,  while  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  just  seen,  healers 
who  owe  their  reputation  to  some  apparently  miraculous  gift 
are  to  be  found  even  among  races  of  relatively  high  standing. 

i 

Now.  even  in  those  early  stages,  it  is  possible  to  discern  the 
origin  of  the  modern  scientific  medical  craft. 

In  addition  to  the  Mide  medicine-men  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  whose  cures  are  for  the  most  part  effected  by  super¬ 
natural  methods,  there  are  three  other  classes  of  native  doctors. 
One  of  these,  the  Wabeno ,  is  composed  of  candidates  who  have 
failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  Mide  order.  Another  class,  known  as  the  Jes’akkid ,  are 
seers  or  prophets,  whose  visions  reveal  the  cause  of  a  disease 
as  well  as  the  remedy  to  cure  it.  These  three  classes  practise 
mystical  medicine.  But  there  is  the  fourth  group,  the  Muske- 
kewinne ,  small,  we  are  told,  and  insignificant,  who  rely  simply 
upon  natural  methods  of  diagnosis  and  of  treatment  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  group,  and  its  analogues  in  other  uncivilized  races,  to 
which  we  draw  attention  as  furnishing  us  with  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  rational  medicine. 
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In  other  parts  of  the  world  similar  classes  of  practitioners 
exist,  and  we  are  able  to  find  in  most  of  them  one  class  which, 
more  than  the  others,  endeavours  to  practise  natural  rather  than 
mystical  medicine,  albeit  in  a  rude  and  ineffective  manner. 

Among  the  Xosa-Kaffirs  there  are  six  different  kinds  of 
medicine-men.  First  come  the  herbalists  who  know  where  to 
find  the  healing  plants,  especially  those  that  cure  snake-bite  ; 
they  do  not  deal  in  magic  or  sorcery,  although  they  admit  that 
illness  may  come  from  the  demon  Uhili,  a  water-spirit.  The 
second  group  are  the  ‘  doctors  of  stoppage  or  obstruction.’ 
The  members  of  the  third  group  look  upon  disease  as  caused 
by  foreign  bodies  and  animal  parasites  which  they  can  extract 
by  means  of  cow-dung  poultices.  And  so  on. 

The  modern  Styrians  (Europe)  have  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
varieties  of  folk-doctor  :  (1)  The  peasant  doctor,  who,  like  the 
regular  practitioners  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  relies  upon 
urinoscopy  in  making  his  diagnosis  ;  (2)  the  female  doctor  ; 
(3)  the  midwife  ;  (4)  the  bone-setter  ;  (5)  the  surgeon  ;  (6)  the 
tooth-puller  ;  (7)  the  blacksmith  ;  (8)  the  skinner  or  flayer  ; 
(9)  the  cupper  or  bleeder;  (10)  the  praying  man  ;  (11)  the 
grocer  ;  (12)  the  chemist  ;  and  (13)  the  parish  priest. 

In  Great  Britain  our  list  is  not  far  short  of  this.  We  have  : 

(1)  herbalists,  whose  claim  is  that  they  use  only  ‘  natural  ’  reme¬ 
dies,  is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  they,  like  the 
herbalists  of  the  Xosa-Kaffirs,  repudiated  magical  remedies  ; 

(2)  bone-setters,  who  are  usually  ‘  born  with  the  gift  ’  ;  (3)  eye- 
doctors — the  village  blacksmith  as  a  rule,  familiar  as  he  is  with 
foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  ;  (4)  the  midwife,  who  is  now  trained 
and  registered  ;  (5)  the  wise-woman,  skilled  in  ‘  hives,’  ‘  frog,’ 
‘  sprue,’  and  other  children’s  complaints,  and  sometimes,  under 
the  rose,  dealing  even  to-day  in  magic,  witchcraft,  and  fortune¬ 
telling  ;  (6)  the  prescribing  chemist  ;  (7)  the  rupture-specialist, 
who  cures  by  touch  ;  and  so  on. 

In  Ireland  also,  we  learn  from  Lady  Wilde,  there  were  several 
kinds  of  folk-doctor  :  (1)  The  blacksmith  who  was  so  powerful 
in  magic  that  the  peasants  dared  not  offend  him  ;  (2)  the  doctor 
who  cured  disease  by  measuring  his  patients  ;  and  (3)  the  fairy- 
doctors  who  charmed,  made  magic,  and  cured  wounds. 
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Early  Female  Practitioners. — As  we  have  already  noted, 
women  were  admitted  into  the  Mide  order,  and  we  find  them 
also  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  Among  the 
ancient  Celts  and  Teutons,  indeed,  medical  practice  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  female  sex.  At  least,  in  the 
old  German  writings  as  well  as  in  those  of  Tacitus  that  deal 
with  Germany,  women  only  are  mentioned  as  physicians,  and 
men-doctors  are  unheard  of  until  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  when 
Greek  and  Arabian  medicine  first  reached  Germany. 

Everywhere,  of  course,  women  have  always  carried  on  a  mild 
doctoring  of  those  dependent  upon  them  for  comfort,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  old  traditional  remedies 
and  methods  of  treatment,  so  plentiful  everywhere,  have  been 
passed  down  the  generations  from  mother  to  daughter  rather 
than  from  father  to  son.  But  although,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
this  tendency  may  grow  into  the  formation  of  a  regular  class 
of  women-doctors,  such  a  development  is  exceptional,  for  just 
as  midwifery,  among  nature-races,  is  left  to  women,  so  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery  are,  as  a  rule,  entrusted  to  men. 

We  deal  with  the  midwife  in  g,  later  section. 

The  Medical  Practitioner  of  Ancient  Civilizations . — Evidence 
of  the  essential  incompatibility  of  natural,  and  supernatural 
medicine  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  be  found  in  savage  races  as 
as  well  as  among  the  uneducated  folk  of  civilized  countries. 
And,  as  we  are  about  to  show,  the  same  tendency  to  disruption 
can  be  discerned  in  the  medical  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  civilizations.  But  there  is  no 
evidence,  save  perhaps  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  that  the  inherent  antagonism  of  the  two  systems  was 
clearly  recognized  by  medical  men  until  modern  times.  In  the 
age  we  live  in,  scientific  medicine  has  achieved  successes  so 
triumphant  that  mysticism  would  seem  to  have  for  ever  de¬ 
parted.  But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  Superstition  is 
native  to  every  nation  and  to  every  man,  and  outside  the  ranks 
of  medical  men  mysticism  still  boldly  challenges  comparison 
with  science,  particularly  in  the  domain  of  treatment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  caste  of  the  trained 
physician,  whether  mystical  or  natural,  now  emerges  into 
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prominence,  it  is  not  only  probable  but  certain  that  folk- 
medicine  remained  in  an  active  condition  during  the  ages  we 
are  about  to  deal  with,  and  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  in 
Greece,  e.g.  the  educated  physicians  confined  their  attention 
to  the  upper  classes. 

Egyptian  Medicine  and  Physicians . — The  status  of  medicine 
in  ancient  Egypt  has  been  a  subject  of  much  interest  and  dis¬ 
cussion  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  and  in  the 
following  sketch  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  subject,  avoiding  as  far  as  is  possible  all  controversial 
and  doubtful  points. 

The  information  at  our  disposal  consists,  first  of  all,  in  the 
results  of  the  study  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  temples, 
tombs,  statues,  and  so  on  ;  secondly,  in  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  the  decipherment  and  translation  of  the  various  medical 
papyri  at  our  disposal  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  references  made 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  classical  writers  to  the  Egyptian 
medicine  of  their  day. 

In  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  we  speak  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  are 
referring  to  a  period  of  time  fully  twice  as  long  as  that  of  our 
own  epoch,  dating  that  epoch  from  the  beginning  of  Greek 
civilization,  about  500  B.c.  (In  estimating  the  length  of 
Egyptian  civilization  we  shall  be  adopting  throughout  this 
section  Sir  Flinders  Petrie’s  chronology.) 1 

During  these  long  ages  there  were  many  minor  fluctuations 
in  national  culture  in  response  to  the  character  and  ability  of 
individual  monarchs.  But  it  is  possible  to  recognize  four 
major  rises  and  falls  in  racial  energy,  the  high-water  marks 
being  reached  (1)  in  the  time  from  the  IVth  to  the  Vlth  Dynas¬ 
ties  of  the  Old  Kingdom  (5000  to  4000  B.c.)  ;  (2)  in  that  of  the 
Xllth  Dynasty  (3579  to  3368  B.c.)  ;  (3)  in  that  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty  (1587  to  1328  B.c.)  ;  and  (4)  in  the  early  part  of  the 

1  Egyptian  chronology  seems  to  remain,  even  to-day,  an  unsettled  problem, 
and  Flinders  Petrie’s  calculations  differ  by  as  much  as  a  thousand  years 
from  those  of  many  other  authorities.  The  present  writer  has  to  confess 
himself  insufficiently  instructed  to  be  able  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
matter,  upon  which,  by  the  way,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  questions  depend. 
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XXVIth  Dynasty  (664  B.c.).  The  Erst  is  the  age  of  the  great 
pyramid  builders,  when  the  foundations  of  organized  religion, 
science,  and  art,  were  laid,  including  those  of  medicine.  We 
may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  remark  that  prior  to  this  era, 
in  the  pre-dynastic  period,  the  nation  must  for  many  centuries 
have  been  slowly  emerging  from  savagery,  and  must  have  finally 
reached  a  considerable  height  of  civilization,  or  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  so  rapidly  welded  as  it  was  into  the  homogeneous 
social  structure  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

The  second  high-water  mark,  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  was 
characterized  by  a  great  spring-tide  of  literary  achievement. 
The  third  was  the  age  of  the  great  conquerors  who,  having 
first  of  all  expelled  the  alien  Hyksos  rulers,  extended  the  power 
of  Egypt  to  Nubia,  Syria  and  the  adjacent  territories.  The 
fourth  and  last,  in  664  b.c.,  proved  to  be  but  a  flicker  of  dying 
energy  before  the  splendour  of  this  wonderfully  sustained 
civilization  passed  away  for  ever. 

During  these  ups  and  downs,  the  art  of  medicine,  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  must  also  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  medicine  as  in  religion  Egypt  was 
intensely  conservative,  for,  as  Herodotus  said,  the  Egyptians 
4  keep  the  ordinances  of  their  fathers  and  add  none  others  to 
them/  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  Egyptian  medicine,  as  de¬ 
picted  for  example  in  the  Ebers  papyrus,  reaches  a  level  of 
development  much  superior  to  that  of  savage  medicine,  there 
must  have  been  innovators  at  work  at  some  period  or  another 
in  the  long  course  of  Egyptian  history. 

Most  authorities  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  innova¬ 
tions  were  probably  made  early  in  the  time  of  the  Old  King¬ 
dom,  that  is  to  say  during  the  first  of  the  great  outbursts  of 
national  energy  mentioned  above.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  later  Egyptians  themselves  referred  their  medical 
knowledge,  which  they  seem  to  have  preserved  as  far  as  possible 
unaltered,  to  those  archaic  times,  when,  so  they  said,  not  only 
did  the  greatest  physicians  live,  but  even  the  gods  themselves 
condescended  to  impart  their  therapeutic  secrets  to  mankind. 

Some  modern  writers,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Dynasties  the  practice  of  medicine  was  largely 
rational,  a  quite  subordinate  position  being  held  by  magical 
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and  demoniac,  or  what  we  may  term  mystical  medicine,  but 
that  in  the  reflux  of  superstition  that  followed  upon  this,  the 
first  great  uprising  of  culture,  medicine  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  organized  priesthood  connected  with  the  temples,  and  that 
the  attribution  of  the  origin  of  medicine  to  the  gods  was  a  device 
which  enabled  them  to  retain  their  hold  upon  it  during  all  the 
succeeding  ages. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  bold  view  places  an  unduly  high 
value  upon  the  medicine  of  the  earliest  times.  What  seems  to 
be  a  more  accurate  opinion  is  that,  even  in  the  medicine  of  their 
highest  standard,  mysticism  in  the  form  of  magic,  known  to 
the  Egyptians  as  Hike ,  played  a  considerable  role.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  physicians,  that  is  to  say, 
those  holding  official  posts,  are,  even  in  the  Old  Kingdom, 
entitled  magicians  (‘  Priests  of  Hike  ’)  as  well  as  physicians. 

That  Egyptian  medicine  contained,  however,  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  rationalism  is  undeniable,  as  the  medical  papyri 
clearly  show. 

Of  these  papyri  seven  are  now  in  our  possession,  and,  before 
we  proceed  to  discuss  in  detail  the  longest  and  most  important 
of  them,  the  Ebers,  we  may  cite  what  two  of  the  others,  the 
Berlin  and  the  London  papyri,  themselves  relate  regarding 
their  origin,  as  illustrating  the  attribution  of  medical  knowledge 
to  a  divine  source. 

The  Berlin  papyrus  records  that  ‘  it  was  found  in  ancient 
script  in  a  coffer  with  writing  materials  under  the  feet  of  the 
god  Anubis  in  Letopolis,  in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  the 
Egyptian  King  Usaphais.  After  his  death  the  book,  because 
of  its  excellence,  was  brought  to  his  Majesty  the  Egyptian 
King  Sent.’  Usaphais  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  1st  Dynasty 
(Manetho’s  list)  and  reigned  about  5300  b.c. 

The  London  papyrus  contains  a  similar  story  :  ‘  This  medical 
book  was  found  at  night  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  at  Tebmut 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  by  a  priest  of  the  temple. 
Behold  !  The  darkness  of  night  enveloped  the  earth,  but  the 
moon  cast  her  beams  upon  all  the  pages  of  this  book  and  it  was 
brought  to  the  treasury  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  Khufu.’  The 
king  here  mentioned,  known  to  Herodotus  and  to  us  as  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  reigned  about  4700  b.c. 
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By  myths  like  these  the  priests  suggested  that  the  writings 
in  their  possession  were  actually  written  by  the  gods.  It  is 
known,  moreover,  from  allusions  made  to  them  by  the  classical 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  the  writings,  being  of  divine 
origin,  were  not  subject  to  improvement  by  man,  glosses  and 
marginal  comments  only  being  permitted  to  subsequent  trans- 
scribers.  If,  then,  the  papyri  in  our  hands  were  canonical 
writings,  and  from  the  above  citations  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  about  it,  then  these  collections  represent  medicine  as  it 
was  practised  in  the  Old  Kingdom  as  long  ago  as  5000  b.c., 
and  the  status  of  medicine  at  that  remote  period,  as  well  as 
that  of  more  recent  times,  may  be  estimated  therefrom. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  longest  and  most  closely  studied, 
the  Ehers  papyrus ,  which  I  have  made  from  the  point  of  view 
particularly  of  the  folk-lorist,  may  therefore  be  of  some  interest. 

Discovered  by  G.  M.  Ebers  in  1872,  and  translated  into 
German  by  H.  Joachim  in  1890,  the  papyrus  consists  of  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  one  large  and  several  small  works  on  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  large  work  contains  a  collection  of  remedies 
made  up  into  prescriptions  for  many  different  diseases.  One 
of  the  smaller  treatises  is  a  compendium  of  Egyptian  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge,  but,  apart  from  its  allusions  to 
the  situation  of  pulses,  it  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  incomprehensible. 

The  first  quality  we  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the  papyrus  is  its 
clear  and  logical  arrangement.  Diseases  and  prescriptions  are 
not  scattered  haphazard  throughout  its  length,  as  in  some 
housewife’s  book  of  remedies  and  simples.  It  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  work  of  a  man  or  men  accustomed  to  marshal 
facts  in  their  proper  order,  no  mean  accomplishment  as  every 
author  will  readily  acknowledge. 

The  papyrus  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written,  or  rather 
transcribed,  about  1560  b.c.,  that  is  to  say,  just  prior  to  that 
period  when,  according  to  Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  Egypt  was  to 
experience  her  first  great  foreign  influence,  that  namely  of 
Syria,  an  influence  which  brought  about  a  considerable  and 
even  a  profound  change  in  the  native  civilization.  Thus  the 
medicine  of  the  papyrus,  being  certainly  antecedent  to  that 
change,  may  be  looked  upon  as  purely  Egyptian. 

But  although  the  book  was  transcribed  at  a  relatively  late 
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date  the  construction  of  the  compound  remedies  it  contains  is 
probably  referrible,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  Certain  of  the  prescriptions  are,  in  fact,  starred  as 
the  concoction  of  the  gods,  and  this  naturally  implies  high 
antiquity.  Here  is  one,  for  example,  selected  from  a  group 
of  god-given  prescriptions. 

‘ - made  by  the  goddess  Isis  for  the  god  Ra  himself,  in 

order  to  drive  away  the  pains  in  his  head  : 

Coriander  berries  1  Berries  of  the  sames  plant  -  1 

Berries  of  the  yaset  plant  1  juniper  berries  1 

Wormwood  1  Honey  1 

To  be  mixed  and  smeared  on  the  head.’ 

This  prescription  also  exemplifies  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  papyrus,  namely,  that  although  the  prescription  is  divine, 
there  is  nothing  sacred  or  mysterious  about  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  references  to  purely 
magical  remedies  and  to  religious  observances  are  both  fewer 
in  number  and  less  conspicuous  than  might  be  expected.  It 
is  true  that  an  invocation  to  Ra,  Isis,  and  Horus,  heads  the 
manuscript,  and  that  prayers  are  set  down  beseeching  the  gods 
to  aid  the  pharmacist  as  he  compounds  his  drugs  ;  it  is  true, 
also,  that  the  patient  is  enjoined  to  utter  an  incantation,  or,  as 
we  would  put  it  nowadays,  to  ask  a  blessing  on  his  medicine 
before  he  took  it — as  old-fashioned  Scotsmen  still  do  over  a 
glass  of  whisky.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  animal  remedies  are  made  from  the  sacred 
animals,  the  inherent  rationalism  of  the  original  combiners  of 
the  prescriptions,  whoever  they  were,  is  evident  in  the  nature 
of  the  drugs  they  had  selected.  These  were  plainly  intended 
to  act,  as  we  say  nowadays,  pharmacologically. 

Magic,  in  its  turn,  is  also  referred  to,  but,  like  religion, 
scantily.  Remedies  are  prescribed  to  counter  certain  diseases 
ascribed  to  sorcery,  and  in  several  of  the  prescriptions  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  show  them  to  be  purely  magical 
in  origin.  But  the  majority  are  simple  and  natural  in  character. 

Obviously  we  are  here  in  contact  with  the  work  of  men  of 
much  higher  mental  culture  than  that  of  the  witch-doctors  of 
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uncivilized  races,  higher  even  than  that  of  the  thaumaturgists 
of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  of  Europe.  It  is,  perhaps,  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Egyptian  therapeutics  as  it  appears  in 
the  Ebers  papyrus,  stands  at  pretty  much  the  same  level  as  that 
of  European  medicine  during  the  Renaissance.  During  that 
period,  physicians  and  patients  also  prescribed,  compounded, 
and  used  drugs  to  the  accompaniment  of  religious  observances. 
Yet  nobody  would  call  their  medicine  entirely  or  even  pre¬ 
ponderantly  mystical. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  be  more  readily  appreciated, 
when  we  read  the  following  prescriptions  from  the  papyrus  : 

‘  Remedies  for  Constipation. 

Milk  £  dena  Dough  of  bread  -  £  dena 

Honey  J 

Boil,  strain,  and  take  for  four  days. 

Another  : 

Honey  i  Powdered  onion  i 

Wormwood  in  powder  -  i 

Another  : 

Field  herbs  £  Honey  £ 

Mix  gfnd  take.’ 


‘  An  aperient  to  purge  the  belly  of  all  the  evil  things  that  are  in  the 

body  of  a  sick  person. 

Field  herbs  £  Dates  £ 

ZJah- corn  £ 

Mix  together  and  chew  on  the  one  day.’ 


‘  For  diarrhoea. 

Honey  i  Kernel  of  ut-ait  fruit  i 

Sasa- seeds  i  Caraway  i 

Wormwood  i  Aaam- seeds  i 

luniper  berries  i  Tham- seeds  i 

Uan- tree  berries  i  Sea-salt  i 


Make  into  a  ball  and  insert  into  the  anus  ’  (a  suppository  in  short  !) 


‘  Remedies  to  bring  the  heart  to  take  nourishment (Tonics.) 


Fat  meat 

i 

TIT 

Nasturtium 

- 

i 

61 

Writing  colour 

"  TJ2- 

lam  plant  - 

- 

■  A 

Figs  -  -  - 

-  | 

Goose  fat  - 

- 

-  -  i 

Afaft-tree  berries 

1 

"  TIT 

Sebesten 

- 

i 

8 

Frankincense  - 

1 

6' 4 

Nenf-juice  - 

- 

i 

Caraway 

1 

~  1ST 

Sweet  beer 

- 

£  dena 

to  be  drunk.’ 
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To  relieve  a  person  with  tenesmus  of  the  bladder. 

Juniper  1  Cyperus  1 

Beer  -  -  -  1  hunner  vessel 

Boil,  strain,  and  take  for  four  days.’ 

There  is  no  need  to  continue  these  extracts,  sufficient  having 
been  displayed  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  several  of  the  remedies — caraway, 
wormwood,  and  juniper,  e.g. — were  employed  also  in  Mediaeval 
and  later  Europe.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point 
out  in  detail  later  on,  some  remedies  still  in  official  use,  squill 
for  example,  are  to  be  found  in  the  papyrus. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  compounder  of  the  prescriptions 
had  attained  to  a  respectable  degree  of  pharmaceutical  skill, 
since  he  was  able  to  make  pills,  suppositories,  decoctions, 
plasters  and  ointments,  and  to  administer  enemata  and  fumi¬ 
gations  (see  p.  288). 

In  a  word,  the  priest-physician  of  Egypt  may  have  been 
careful  to  avoid  offending  the  gods  by  any  omission  of  ritual 
observance,  but  when  it  came  to  ‘  hard  tack  ’ — to  the  relief  of 
symptoms  and  the  cure  of  disease,  his  prayers  were  reinforced 
by  strict  attention  to  the  mundane  properties  of  purgatives, 
diuretics,  stomachics,  and  the  like  ;  like  Voltaire  who  said  that 
he  believed  an  incantation  could  destroy  a  flock  of  sheep — if 
accompanied  by  enough  arsenic. 

Between  ancient  Egyptian  and  the  later  mediaeval  European 
medicine  there  is,  of  course,  this  great  difference  :  in  Europe 
the  study  of  anatomy  had  begun  and  was  already  making  great 
strides  in  progress,  whereas  in  Egypt,  the  embalming  of  the 
dead  being  relegated  to  a  special  and  an  inferior  caste,  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  diseased  conditions  was  limited 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  to  such  cavities  as  are  accessible 
to  examination  during  life.  Pliny,  to  be  sure,  says  that  the 
Egyptian  physicians  made  post  mortem  examinations  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  death.  If  he  was  correctly  informed,  the 
practice,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  started  subsequent 
to  the  compilation  of  this  papyrus,  for,  while  careful  directions 
are  given  for  the  diagnosis,  and  a  rich  choice  of  remedies  is 
offered  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  eye,  mouth, 
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nose,  ear,  and  genitals,  and  for  symptoms  such  as  headache, 
backache,  diarrhoea  and  the  like,  this  close  attention  to  external 
diseases  strongly  contrasts  with  the  shallow  guess-work  on 
internal  diseases.  In  fact,  of  internal  diseases,  excluding 
symptoms,  only  about  half-a-dozen  in  all  are  alluded  to, 
whereas  of  eye  affections  alone  as  many  as  eighteen  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  prescriptions  and  directions  for  their  treatment 
occupy  no  fewer  than  20  out  of  the  194  pages  of  the  German 
translation. 

But  perhaps  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  Egyptians 
who  constructed  the  Ebers  papyrus  and  the  mediaeval  European 
physicians  lies  as  much  in  their  mental  attitude  towards  the 
problem  of  disease  as  in  any  matters  of  therapeutic  detail.  The 
medical  principles  of  those  two  epochs,  so  widely  separated  in 
time,  were  closely  akin  in  nature  and  spirit.  Both  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  claims  of  mystical  medicine  to  recognition,  and  then, 
having  paid  their  lip-homage,  they  each  turned  their  attention 
to  a  type  of  medicine,  which,  excluding  certain  almost  inevit¬ 
able  magical  tendencies  of  the  unschooled  mind,  was  in  reality 
rational,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent,  experimental  medicine. 
That  is  to  say,  in  both  cases  the  final  and  ultimate  stage  of 
what  we  may  call  primitive  medicine  was  reached.  But  there 
the  resemblance  breaks  down,  for  in  Egypt  rational  medicine 
receded  and  degenerated,  while  in  Europe  it  has  advanced  and 
come  to  maturity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  Egyptian  medicine,  of  the 
later  periods  at  least,  resembles  mediaeval  European  medicine 
in  yet  another  respect,  namely,  that  both  lay  under  the  para¬ 
lyzing  dominance  of  the  dead  hand.  As  in  Egypt  no  change 
was  permitted  in  the  medical  teaching  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  so 
in  mediaeval  and  later  Europe,  the  authority  of  Hippocrates 
and  of  Galen  was  opposed  to  all  independence  of  enquiry  into 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  disease.  And  so  history  repeats 
itself,  as  human  nature  moves,  in  cycles.  It  is  even  to  be 
expected  that,  when  our  own  wonderful  era  of  medical  advance 
has  reached  its  ultimate  possibility,  it  may  be  succeeded  by 
ages  which  will  consider  our  theories  irrefutable  and  our  dis¬ 
coveries  unsurpassable. 
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To  return  to  Egyptian  medicine.  With  regard  to  the  other 
papyri,  less  is  known.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said. 
The  supposition  that  Egyptian  medicine  declined  from  its  lofty 
station  as  time  rolled  on  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  older 
papyri  contain  less  and  the  later  papyri  more  of  mystical 
medicine. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  medicine  and 
medical  men  in  the  earlier  ages,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  apart 
from  the  papyri,  the  records  generally  agree  that  medicine 
became  officially  associated  with  religion  ;  that  for  thousands 
of  years  the  medical  practice  was  dominated,  though  not  how¬ 
ever  monopolized  by  the  priests  ;  and  that,  as  in  Greece  later 
on,  they  carried  on,  with  the  aid  of  lay  practitioners,  a  mixture 
of  rational  and  religious  medicine. 

As  this  brings  the  priest-physicia?i  on  to  the  stage,  we  shall 
devote  some  little  space  to  his  description.  And,  first  of  all, 
we  must  make  some  allusion  to  the  religion  of  Egypt,  as  it 
concerns  matters  medical. 

Jayne  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  Egyptian  healing 
gods,  and  he  does  not  exhaust  the  list,  for  in  reality  all  the  gods 
seem  to  have  exercised  healing  powers.  So  great  is  the  confu¬ 
sion,  indeed,  that  we  must  decline  entering  fully  into  the  subject. 
Fortunately  for  our  purposes,  however,  the  tendency  was  for 
the  various  minor  deities  of  separate  localities  to  blend  together 
into  a  smaller  number,  and  so  at  last  to  emerge  into  prominence 
under  names  which  are  still  familiar  to  us.  It  is  to  be  noted 
further  that  the  influence  even  of  the  greater  gods  varied  from 
epoch  to  epoch.  Sekhmet,  for  instance,  who  was  prominent 
in  the  earlier  ages,  becomes  less  popular  as  time  goes  on.  Two 
of  them,  however,  Thoth  and  Isis,  retained  their  vogue  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history. 

Sekhmet. — Although  we  have  no  direct  information  on  the 
point,  it  may  be  taken  as  at  least  highly  probable  that,  prior  to 
the  rise  of  civilization  in  Egypt,  the  practitioners  of  medicine 
in  that  country  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  we  have  just  made  among  the  uncivilized  races  of  to-day, 
practising  for  the  most  part  magical  and  religious  medicine, 
and  organized  to  that  end.  For  although  we  may  not  possess 
any  direct  evidence,  traces  of  such  an  ancestry  can  be  discerned 
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in  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Egyptian  priest-physicians 
of  the  historical  period.  The  early  kings,  for  example,  like  the 
chiefs  of  savage  races,  were  reputed  to  have  been  skilled  in 
medicine,  and,  like  their  priests,  were  expert  magicians. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  find  that  by  nature-races  disease 
is  frequently  referred  to  the  action  of  spirits.  This  was  also 
the  belief  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  we  are  told  that  ‘  on  occasion 
the  Egyptian  magician  or  doctor  would  put  on  a  disguise  and 
appear  like  a  god  himself  ’ — becoming  the  god  indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  magic — ‘  imitating  him  in  voice  and  gesture, 
and  employing  his  relics  and  charms  to  deceive  the  demon  and 
to  cause  him  to  depart/  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the~  witch¬ 
doctors  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  So  that  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  priest-physician  caste  in  Egypt  is  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  pre-historic  organization  of  the  medicine-men 
resembling  the  Mide  order  of  North  America.  In  the  same 
way,  as  we  are  about  to  show,  Sekhmet  probably  represents  a 
disease-demon. 

In  the  remotest  ages  of  Egyptian  history,  Sekhmet  was  the 
patron-goddess  of  medicine,  although  she  represented  fire  and 
the  destroying  heat  of  the  sun,  and  as  such  was  credited,  in  a 
manner  that  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  Apollo,  with  sending 
plagues  and  pestilences — a  myth  which  betokens  an  early  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  relationship  of  epidemics  to  the  heat  of  summer. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  there  is  no  real  paradox  in 
the  idea  that  a  goddess  of  destruction  can  also  be  a  goddess  of 
healing.  The  savage’s  explanation  of  disease  is  very  different 
from  ours.  With  him,  disease  is  due  to  violence,  and  so  his 
first  question  is  :  ‘  Who  did  it  ?  ’  Now  we  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  definite  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Egyptians, 
albeit  a  people  of  a  relatively  high  order  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  did  not  look  upon  accident,  disease,  and  death  as 
being  in  any  way  the  effect  of  an  impersonal  agency.  What 
happened  was,  that  just  as  some  evil-minded  ruffian  might 
waylay  and  manhandle  them,  so,  as  in  the  case  of  an  accident, 
it  was  some  wicked  tree  or  murderous  rock,  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  that  had  fallen  upon  them  and  struck  them  to  the 
ground.  In  the  same  way,  disease  was  an  injury,  inflicted  by 
a  malefactor,  but  one  that  was  intangible  and  invisible,  a  spirit 
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that  is  to  say,  with  whose  kind  the  unseen  world  was  thronged. 
Each  little  tribe,  indeed,  would  have  its  own  disease-demons, 
but  as  temporal  affairs  in  Egypt  flourished  and  separate  villages, 
towns  and  districts  united  to  form  a  province,  so  in  like  manner 
the  multitudinous  spirits  would  blend  to  form  one  supreme 
deity  of  injuries,  wounds,  and  diseases. 

The  reason  for  Sekhmet  being,  or  becoming,  as  the  witch 
Isis  also  became,  a  goddess  of  healing,  is  quite  simple  really. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  presided  over  religious  matters 
long  before  the  time  when  evil  became  a  problem  to  the  philo¬ 
sophic  mind.  In  her  day,  and  indeed  for  long  after  her  day, 
a  spirit  was  good  or  evil  relative  to  mankind,  pretty  much  as 
the  whim  seized  him  really,  although  the  priests  said  that  he 
did  not  take  offence  unless  he  had  been  affronted  or  insulted, 
neglected  or  ignored  by  some  one,  who  was  thus  said  to  have 
‘  sinned.’  The  ‘  sin  ’  was  as  often  as  not  a  breach  of  some 
taboo  or  other.  So  that  the  inconsistency  that  startles  the 
modern  mind  is  only  apparent.  That  being  so,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  suppose  that  as  it  was  Sekhmet  who  had  sent  the 
plague,  so  her  priests  could  persuade  her — they  could  indeed 
even  compel  her,  if  they  used  the  right  kind  of  magic — to  re¬ 
move  it.  Thus  she  who  caused  disease  also  cured  it,  and  in 
due  time  she  became  the  creator  of  all  sorts  of  healing  things, 
such  as  medicinal  plants  and  herbs. 

Features  of  the  old  disease-demon  are  also  traceable  in  Seth , 
who  was  to  begin  with  quite  a  respectable  god,  being  brother 
of  Isis  and  Osiris  no  less,  and  a  helper  of  the  dead.  But,  largely 
it  is  supposed,  because  his  worshippers  rose  in  rebellion  and 
were  defeated,  he  degenerated  into  a  persistent  evil-doer  and 
blended  with  the  wicked  old  serpent  Apop  to  become  a  dis¬ 
seminator  of  diseases  and  of  madness.  Their  tears,  like  the 
froth  from  the  mouth  of  Cerberus,  gave  rise  to  poisonous  plants, 
and  their  saliva,  sweat,  and  blood  made  scorpions  and  reptiles. 

As  time  went  on,  Sekhmet  went  out  of  fashion  like  so  many 
other  deities.  Thoth,  however,  the  ibis-headed  moon-god  and 
medical  deity  par  excellence ,  had  a  vogue  which  lasted  from  the 
Old  Kingdom  until  Graeco-Roman  times,  a  period  of  some 
5000  years.  The  scribe  of  the  gods  and  the  founder  of  letters 
among  mankind,  he  was  also  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
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healing  herbs,  of  which,  we  read  in  the  Odyssey,  the  Egyptians 
possessed  a  great  number.  At  his  temple  of  Hermopolis  (the 
‘  town  of  Hermes,’  equated  by  the  Greeks  with  Thoth)  Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  there  were  forty-two  Hermetic  books, 
and  of  these  six  were  medical,  Thoth  being  the  inventor  of  the 
therapeutic  formulae.  (Ebers,  by  the  way,  thought  his  papyrus 
represented  the  medical  books  of  Thoth,  but  his  claim  has  been 
disputed.) 

The  position  of  Isis  in  relation  to  matters  medical  is  interest¬ 
ing,  as  she  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  deified  sorceress  or  witch. 
Early  in  time  Isis  was  the  patroness  of  black  magic,  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  of  poisonous  herbs,  a  craft  which,  unlike  medicine, 
is  antagonistic  to  mankind.  Thus  she  presided  over  the  same 
domains  of  infernal  activity  as  Circe  and  Medea  in  the  Greek 
mythology. 

Emerging  from  this  dark  association,  however,  her  cult 
spread,  becoming  in  a  sense  more  human.  As  the  divine 
Mother  she  was  particularly  skilled  in  children’s  diseases,  and 
generally  speaking  was  a  healing  deity  of  the  first  rank.  Never¬ 
theless,  her  medicine  never  entirely  lost  its  savour  of  witchcraft. 
She  was  in  reality,  however,  a  many-sided  deity  and  combined 
in  her  being  something  not  only  of  Circe  and  Aphrodite,  but 
also  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.  Lingering  on  in  Egypt  until 
the  fifth  century  a.d.  her  cult  also  spread  to  Greece,  Rome,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  to  Britain.  Indeed,  if  we  may  take  modern 
occultism  seriously,  we  can  say  that  the  vogue  of  Isis  has  not 
even  yet  passed  away. 

With  Isis  in  the  later  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  times  was  asso¬ 
ciated  Serapis ,  whose  name  and  origin,  after  some  debate,  is 
now  referred  to  Asar-Hapi,  i.e.  Osiris  and  Apis  (the  Bull-god). 
He  was  a  god  of  the  dead  and  cured  the  sick  in  his  temple  by 
incubation  and  other  mystical  methods. 

I-em-hotep ,  the  last  of  the  medical  deities  we  shall  consider, 
occupies  a  special  and  peculiar  position  in  the  divine  medical 
hierarchy.  To  begin  with,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  definite 
historical  personage  who  flourished  in  Memphis  about  4900 
B.c.  under  Zeger,  a  king  of  the  3rd  Dynasty.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  been  not  only  a  great  physician  but  also  the  architect 
of  the  Sakkhara  pyramid,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  was  buried, 
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his  tomb  being  for  thousands  of  years  the  resort  of  pilgrims  in 
search  of  health.  It  has  not,  so  far,  been  discovered  by  modern 
excavators.1  So  long  as  native  dynasties  occupied  the  throne 
in  Egypt  he  remained,  like  many  a  later  holy  man,  a  saint  and 
even  a  deity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  only.  But  in  Ptolemaic 
times  (500  B.c.),  and  then  probably  owing  to  Greek  influence 
and  the  example  of  Asklepios,  he  was  deified  as  the  son  of 
Ptah  and  Sekhmet  and  was  blended  with  Thoth.  His  earliest 
temple  lay  near  Thebes.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a  bald 
man,  sometimes  wearing  a  cap,  and  when  seated  bearing  a 
book  or  roll  on  his  knees.  Occasionally,  he  carries  the  crux 
ansata  or  ankh,  but  otherwise  is  not  decorated  with  any  of  the 
customary  ornaments  of  the  gods. 

The  peculiar  interest  he  bears  for  us  is  that,  like  Asklepios, 
he  is  the  medicine-man,  the  priest-physician  become  god. 
Asklepios  of  Greece,  I-em-hotep,  of  Egypt,  Thrita  of  Persia, 
and  Dhan-Wantari  of  India  are  all  variants  of  the  one  deity. 
We  have  now  reached  the  apotheosis  of  the  doctor.  This 
religious  event  no  doubt  owed  its  occurrence  to  the  powerful 
priest-physician  caste,  whose  position  in  the  temporal  world 
would  naturally  be  enhanced  by  the  deification  of  a  member, 
or,  as  he  came  to  be  called,  the  founder  of  their  craft. 

Egyptian  Temples  of  Healing. — Egypt  was  undoubtedly  the 
cradle  of  the  medical  temple.  But  the  date  at  which  it  came 
into  being  is  unknown.  With  regard  to  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  shrine  or  temple  of  a  saint  or  god  becoming  the  resort 
of  the  sick  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on.  At 
present,  all  we  need  remark  is  that  the  custom  must  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  medicine-man  become  priest-physician.  It 
is  rather  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  unlike  the  hierarchy  of  the 
early  mediaeval  European  religion,  the  Egyptian  priests,  like 
the  Greek,  not  only  did  not  repudiate  rational  medical  prac¬ 
tices,  but  actually  welcomed  and  fostered  them,  ingeniously 
contriving,  as  in  the  custom  of  incubation,  to  weld  both  the 
thaumaturgic  and  the  rational  into  one  harmonious  system,  a 
system  that  endured  for  many  centuries. 

1  A  recent  (1927)  newspaper  report  states  that  a  newly-discovered  tomb 
at  Sakkhara  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  I-em-hotep.  But  the  report  so  far 
lacks  confirmation. 
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In  Egypt  there  were  many  of  those  health  resorts,  if  we  may 
call  them  such,  the  most  famous  being  situated  in  the  chief 
cities,  and  to  them  people  made  long  journeys.  Of  all,  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Koptos  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular. 
At  Sais  and  Heliopolis,  also,  where  there  were  renowned  heal¬ 
ing  temples,  medical  schools  were  organized. 

The  details  available  as  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies  at 
Egyptian  temples  show  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Greeks.  On  the  walls,  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets,  and  in 
the  precincts  statues,  erected  by  grateful  patients,  bore  witness 
to  the  many  miraculous  cures  effected.  Here  also,  as  in  Greece, 
it  is  said  that  priests  and  lay  brethren  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  and  took  the  oath.  And,  as  recent  discoveries  have 
shown,  at  the  Hall  of  Rolls  in  Heliopolis,  lists  of  diseases  and 
cures  were  kept,  supplemented  by  medical  papyri  of  the  kind 
we  have  just  been  describing. 

With  regard  to  the  magical  ritual  in  the  temples  we  are  told 
that  charms  and  incantations  had  to  be  recited  with  the  most 
punctilious  accuracy  not  only  of  word  but  even  of  intonation, 
otherwise  the  wished-for  result  would  not  be  obtained.  The 
use  of  name-magic  (see  later)  was  also  prevalent,  and  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  medical  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  vogue  in  the  religious  ceremonies. 

The  temple  practice  with  its  priest-physicians  and  lay  assis¬ 
tants,  endured  for  several  thousand  years,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
slavish  adherence  to  traditional  teaching,  the  medical  learning 
and  skill  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  venesection,  circum¬ 
cision  and  even  perhaps  lithotomy,1  it  is  said,  being  practised 
side  by  side  with  divination,  magic  of  all  sorts,  votive  offerings, 
and  so  on.  According  to  Herodotus  the  treatment  was  so 
stereotyped  by  the  law|that  in  the  event  of  a  patient’s  death, 
the  physician  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  unless  he  could 
prove  that  he  had  not  departed  from  the  conventional  treat¬ 
ment.  Aristotle,  however,  says  that  if,  after  four  days’  trial, 
the  accepted  therapy  failed,  then  the  doctor  was  at  liberty 
to  change  his  treatment. 

1  Lithotomy  is  more  than  doubtful,  most  authorities  agreeing  that  litho¬ 
tomy  was  forbidden  to  the  priest-physicians  of  the  temples.  (See  later, 
P-  352.) 
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Herodotus  also  states  that  ‘  the  practice  of  medicine  is  so 
divided  up  amongst  them  that  each  physician  is  a  healer  of  one 
disease  and  no  more.  All  the  country  is  full  of  physicians, 
some  of  the  eye,  some  of  the  teeth,  some  of  what  pertains  to 
the  belly,  and  some  of  the  hidden  disease.’  He  might  be 
speaking  of  our  own  times. 

The  temples  were  evidently  organized  establishments  of 
learning  like  the  European  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  we  should  probably  not  be  mistaken  if  we  ascribe  to  their 
almost  perpetual  influence  the  durable  and  resistant  quality  of 
Egyptian  civilization  as  a  whole.  With  all  their  superstitious 
practices,  therefore,  we  cannot  deny  that  our  own  civilization 
and  medical  art,  if  not  science,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  priest-physician  caste  and  to  the  organizations  they  founded 
and  preserved  through  so  many  centuries. 

The  chief  physicians  to  the  Pharaohs  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  were  high  ecclesiastics,  and  their  titles,  still  extant 
on  many  of  the  inscribed  stelae,  indicate  that  they  were  the 
heads  of  staffs  of  physicians  attached  to  the  courts  and  also  to 
the  temples. 

In  addition  to  I-em-hotep,  mention  is  made  of  another 
physician  of  the  early  dynasties,  Sekhemt-n-Ankh,  whose  tomb 
at  Sakkhara  informs  us  that  he  ‘  healed  the  king’s  nostrils.’ 
The  name  of  another,  Huy,  priest  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  is 
preserved  in  the  Ebers  papyrus,  as  the  originator  of  an  eye- 
ointment,  reminding  us  of  Gregory  and  his  powder.  Many 
others  are  mentioned  in  Sir  Flinders  Petrie’s  lists,  but  beyond 
their  names  nothing  is  known  of  them. 

Semitic  Medicine.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. — The  Euphrates 
valley  was  inhabited  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  so 
far  any  knowledge,  by  the  Sumerian  race,  which  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  5000  B.C.,  or  even,  according  to  some  authorities, 
to  8000  b.c.  But  about  4000  b.c.  a  Semitic  race  from  Akkad 
began  invading  the  country,  and,  although  their  civilization  was 
not  so  highly  developed  as  that  of  the  Sumerians,  they  had 
succeeding  in  dominating  the  country  by  about  2000  B.c. 

The  earliest  cuneiform  records  so  far  available  are  Sumerian, 
the  first  being  referred  by  Assyriologists  to  about  3000  B.C., 
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and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  for  long  after  the  Semitic 
conquest,  religious  and  other  ritual  observances  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  ancient  Sumerian  tongue,  just  as  Latin  remains 
the  official  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of 
medical  prescriptions  at  the  present  day. 

The  religion,  both  of  the  Sumerians  and  of  the  Semites,  was 
little  better  than  a  glorified  demonology,  and  the  priests  were 
practitioners  of  magic  of  the  most  primitive  type.  Their  call¬ 
ing  was  hereditary  and  they  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
disease.  In  addition,  however,  lay  physicians  existed,  and 
although  apparently  a  well-organized  body  with  medical 
schools,  they  were,  we  are  told,  but  ‘  lightly  regarded.’  ~  Rigid 
laws  governed  their  practice,  and  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
(about  2200  b.c.)  their  fees  and  penalties  were  fixed.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  ancient  Sumerian  word  for  a  physician  was 
Asu ,  ‘  one  who  knows  water,’  so  that  the  practice  of  urinoscopy, 
so  prevalent  up  to  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  in  Europe,  is  of 
great  antiquity. 

As  with  Egyptian  medicine,  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
Babylonian  physic  has  been  culled  from  their  literary  remains 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  medical  tablets  are  for  the 
most  part  Assyrian.  Some,  from  the  library  of  Assurbanipal, 
have  been  translated  by  Sayce,  and  most  of  them  are  made  up 
of  magic  and  demonology.  More  recently,  however,  some  in¬ 
scriptions  have  been  deciphered  by  R.  Campbell  Thomson, 
which  show  traces  of  a  more  sensible  medical  cult,  as  the 
prescriptions,  albeit  largely  fragmentary  and  doubtful,  seem  to 
bear  a  family  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ebers  papyrus.  In 
all,  about  800  of  the  30,000  tablets  from  the  library  are  medical, 
many  of  them  being  copies  of  tablets  of  ancient  Sumer  or 
Akkad.  Most  of  them  remain  untranslated.  But  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  show  that  healing  without  magic  and  occultism 
was  practically  unknown.  Disease  was  demon-possession  and 
the  consequence  of  some  sin  or  bodily  impurity,  for  which 
purification  by  water  and  by  fire,  coupled  with  the  anti¬ 
demoniac  utterance  of  some  antagonistic  name,  was  necessary. 
Drugs  were,  however,  not  entirely  neglected,  as  onions,  dates, 
and  palm-blossom,  besides,  as  in  Egypt,  dung  and  urine, 
figure  in  the  prescriptions.  In  Assyria  also,  as  in  Egypt,  in- 
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cubation  was  practised,  and  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  to  study  and  to  formulate  astrological  practices. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  supports  the  evidence 
obtained  from  allusions  in  classical  Greek  literature  that  Assy¬ 
rian  was  decidedly  inferior  to  Egyptian  medicine.  Obviously, 
the  priestly  influence  predominated  in  medical  affairs. 

Moreover,  in  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  it 
was  to  the  priest,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  that  the  leper 
had  to  show  himself,  and  it  was  the  priest  who  was  able  to 
differentiate  between  ‘  scall  ’ 1  and  the  more  serious  disease. 
(The  latter,  by  the  way,  was  supposed  to  attack  not  only  man¬ 
kind  but  also  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses.  This  is  probably 
a  variant  of  the  belief  that  disease  may  be  vested  in  inanimate 
objects,  including  stones.  See  later,  p.  206.)  The  Bible  is, 
as  we  know,  full  of  miraculous  cures  by  prophets  and  holy  men. 
But  while  accident  and  disease  are  often  alluded  to,  and  even 
at  times  described  in  some  detail  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  physicians  are  but  rarely  mentioned.  We  may 
presume,  therefore,  that  Hebrew  medicine,  like  that  of  the 
other  Semitic  races,  was  almost  exclusively  entrusted  to 
mystics.  (In  the  New  Testament,  of  course,  diseases  and 
physicians  are  commonly  encountered,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  maintains  that  St.  Luke  himself  was  a  physician.  At 
the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  however, 
Greek  culture  was  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
Levant,  while  in  Old  Testament  times  the  prevailing  tone  was 
Semitic.) 

Persian  Medicine. — We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  in  our  next  chapter  the  influence  of  the  Persian  teaching 
upon  the  religions,  and  also,  indirectly,  upon  the  medicine  of 
the  world.  At  present  we  are  referring  only  to  the  status  of 
the  Persian  doctor. 

The  art  of  medicine  in  ancient  Persia,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Zend-Avesta  as  reliable,  reached  much  the 
same  level  of  culture  as  that  of  Egypt  when  the  Ebers  papyrus 

1  The  Hebrew  word  translated  ‘  scall  ’  in  the  English  Bible,  is  netek,  from 
the  verb  net ,  to  pull  or  tear  ;  hence  it  means  an  irritating  rash.  The  word 
translated  *  leprosy  ’  means  a  scaly  or  crusted  rash. 
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was  compiled,  and  of  Greece  when  the  Asklepiadae  reigned 
supreme.  In  Persia,  as  in  Egypt,  there  was  a  sacred  medical 
book,  the  Vendiddd  or  ‘  Law  against  Demons,’  and  a  sacred 
medical  personage,  Thrita ,  the  Persian  variety  of  I-em-hotep 
and  Asklepios. 

The  Vendiddd  refers  to  three  classes  of  physicians  :  ‘  knife- 
doctors,  herb-doctors,  and  word-doctors  ’ — surgeons,  physi¬ 
cians,  and  (probably)  magicians.  Thrita  represented  all  three 
classes,  for  by  the  god  of  metals  he  was  given  the  knife  which 
made  him  a  surgeon  ;  from  Ormuzd,  the  Benign  Spirit,  he 
obtained  the  ten  thousand  herbs  which  grow  around  the  tree 
of  everlasting  life — a  hint  at  herbal  universalism,  that  reminds 
us  of  our  own  Jacobean  medicine  ;  and,  finally,  his  divine  nature 
enabled  him  to  wage  successful  warfare  with  the  disease-demons 
of  Persia,  of  whom  there  was  the  goodly  number  of  99,999,  all 
created  by  the  evil  eye  of  Ahriman,  the  prototype  of  our  own 
devil. 

Thus  in  Persia,  also,  the  medical  practitioner  was  evidently 
a  priest-physician  combining  religious  with  rational  medicine, 
like  the  priests  of  I-em-hotep  and  of  Asklepios. 

Hindoo  Medicine. — There  is  plentiful  evidence  to  show,  that 
in  ancient  India,  medicine  reached  a  height  of  culture  that 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  Greek  medicine  even  of 
the  most  enlightened  days.  So  that  we  may  confidently  look 
upon  them  as  being  independent  of  the  priestly  orders.  Al¬ 
though  early  civilization  in  India  stretches  back  into  remote 
times,  the  culminating  point  of  Buddhist  civilization  is  not 
reached  until  between  327  b.c.  and  1200  a.d.,  and  during  this 
period  Hindoo  medicine  reached  the  zenith  of  its  development. 

Prior  to  the  Buddhist  era,  in  the  time  of  the  Brahmanic 
supremacy,  the  famous  Vedas,  the  most  ancient  literary  records 
of  the  Aryan  races,  were  composed.  Max  Muller  looked  upon 
the  Rig-Veda  (2000-1000  b.c.)  as  the  oldest  of  these  compila¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  probably  less  ancient  than  the  Atharva-Veda,  as 
the  latter  is  more  archaic  in  spirit  and  in  form,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  compilation  of  magical  spells  and  incantations.  In 
the  Atharva-Veda  a  special  class  of  physicians  is  mentioned  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  as  an  unclean  caste.  We  are  therefore  entitled 
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to  suppose  that,  being  despised  by  the  priestly  Brahman,  they 
may  have  practised  a  more  or  less  rational  form  of  physic.  In 
the  Rig-Veda,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  to  sug¬ 
gest  that,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  the  physician  class  had 
grown  in  influence,  for  healing  by  herbs  and  waters  is  alluded 
to,  and  diseases  like  phthisis  and  leprosy  receive  mention. 

In  later  times  these  practitioners  grew  in  favour  and  in 
power,  until  there  arose  from  them  an  order  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  whose  skill  is  still  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  whose 
existence  is  one  of  the  abiding  glories  of  the  Buddhist  hegemony. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  Buddhist  civilization  was  touched 
in  the  reign  of  Asoka  (250  B.c.)  some  of  whose  wise  laws  are 
still  to  be  read  in  the  ‘  Rock-edicts  ’  scattered  up  and  down 
India.  As  a  result  of  one  of  these  laws,  ‘  cures,’  or  hospitals, 
were  established  throughout  the  land,  for  animals  as  well  as 
for  men.  Chinese  pilgrims  to  early  India,  of  whose  accounts 
there  is  a  considerable  collection  in  the  old  Chinese  literature, 
allude  in  their  writings  to  the  ‘  houses  of  mercy  for  the  sick  ’ 
in  that  country. 

In  Ceylon  also,  where  there  was  an  independent  Buddhist 
kingdom,  the  practice  of  medicine  attained  to  a  wonderful 
height  of  perfection.  Here,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  kings  (341  a.d.) 
provided  hospitals  and  medical  men  for  every  village  in  the 
island,  and  circulated  among  the  physicians  a  book  on  medi¬ 
cine  which  he  himself  had  written.  But  the  medical  charities 
of  even  this  wise  ruler  were  exceeded,  it  is  said,  by  those  of 
Parakhama  the  Great  (1164-1189  a.d.)  who  founded  and 
equipped  many  hospitals  and  even  nursing  associations 

The  astonishingly  high  level  reached  by  medicine  in  Buddhist 
India  may  be  estimated  from  a  study  of  the  practical  surgery 
of  those  ancient  practitioners.  Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  one 
of  the  operations  for  the  plastic  repair  of  the  nose  devised  by 
the  Hindoo  surgeons  has  been  received  into  European  operative 
surgery,  but  from  the  books  of  Susruta  we  learn  that  they 
divided  the  supra-orbital  nerve  for  neuralgia,  undertook  laparo¬ 
tomy  for  intestinal  obstruction,  and  practised  suture  of  the 
bowel  for  injury.  Their  knowledge  of  anatomy  also  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  full  and  accurate,  and  was  based  upon  actual  dis¬ 
section.  The  bodies  of  children  of  less  than  two  years  were 
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used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  bodies  of  persons  over  that  age 
had  to  be  cremated  (K.  L.  Bhishnagratna).  So  that  in  surgery, 
at  least,  the  skill  of  the  Hindoos  surpassed  that  of  Hippocrates 
and  the  Graeco-Romans,  and  was  unequalled  in  Europe  until 
the  dawn  of  the  modern  epoch.  Hirsch,  moreover,  states  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  diabetes,  wherein  also  their  know¬ 
ledge  exceeded  that  of  Hippocrates. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  were  not  the  works  of  priestly  but  of 
lay  physicians.  The  priestly  craft,  however,  was  not  idle. 
And  in  time,  they  contrived,  as  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  to  get 
the  control  of  healing  once  more  into  their  own  hands.  We 
have  seen  how  in  Egypt  the  priests  appropriated  the  standard 
medical  compilations  and  gave  to  them  a  sacred  name  and 
character.  In  very  much  the  same  way  the  ancient  medical 
library  of  India,  collected  under  the  name  of  Charaka  and 
Susruta,  gradually  came  to  assume  a  sacred  and  mystical  repu¬ 
tation,  myths  gathering  about  it  like  clouds  around  a  mountain 
top  when  the  weather  is  changing.  Charaka’s  work,  it  was 
said,  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  god  Indra,  and  Susruta 
received  his  share  of  knowledge  from  the  Hindoo  medicine- 
god  Dhanwantari.  This  change  was  followed  by  a  gradual 
degradation  of  the  medical  learning  which  has  persisted  into 
modern  times. 

Ancient  Chinese  Medicine. — Like  most  of  the  social  activities 
in  the  Land  of  Sin,  medicine,  having  reached  a  respectable 
degree  of  culture  about  2000  b.c.,  became  stereotyped  and  has 
remained  at  or  slightly  below  the  same  level  ever  since.  The 
Emperor  Chen-hung  (2737-2697  B.c.),  we  are  told,  published 
himself  a  work  on  materia  medica  containing  260  prescriptions, 
for  which  he  collected  the  herbs  with  his  own  hands,  and 
several  later  emperors  are  likewise  credited  with  works  on 
anatomy,  hygiene,  and  gymnastics.  On  the  historical  value  of 
these  statements  I  am  not  qualified  by  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
Chinese  letters  to  pass  judgment.  But  there  is  an  a  priori 
suspicion  about  kings  and  emperors  writing  books  on  materia 
medica. 

About  800  a.d.  the  Chinese  herbalists  were  in  a  position  to 
select  their  remedies  from  a  mass  of  no  fewer  than  11,886 
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recipes,  and  works  on  diseases  of  women  and  children  were  in 
circulation.  This  and  other  facts — a  consideration  of  their 
physiology  for  example — tend  to  indicate  that  Chinese  medi¬ 
cine  had  then  reached  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  of  Europe 
between  the  Renaissance  and  the  birth  of  Harvey.  They  were, 
that  is  to  say,  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  feeling  their  way  towards 
a  real  medical  science.  About  that  time,  however,  a  blighting 
process  set  in  and  all  advance  was  suspended.  So  that  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  China  woke  up  from  her  long  sleep,  in 
addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  magic,  demonology,  and  super¬ 
stition  in  general  that  characterizes  Chinese  popular  medicine, 
the  medical  practitioners  proper  clung  to  the  ancient  traditions, 
and  their  examinations,  which  were  not  compulsory  save  for 
those  applying  for  certain  coveted  appointments,  demanded 
from  the  candidates  only  such  medicine  as  was  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  literature.  Nowadays,  of  course,  China  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  adopt  modern  scientific  medicine. 

Greece  and  Hippocrates. — Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may 
exist  regarding  the  personality  of  Hippocrates,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  writings  attributed  to  him  manifest  the  presence 
in  Greece  of  a  body  of  rational  medical  knowledge  of  consider¬ 
able  antiquity.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  date  when 
the  writings  were  penned,  although  priestly  or  religious  medi¬ 
cine  enjoyed  great  popularity,  it  was  largely  mingled  with 
rational  medicine. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  state  of 
the  medical  art  in  Greece  prior  to  the  Hippocratic  era,  begin¬ 
ning  with  religious  medicine  and  the  priest-physician. 

Asklepios,  the  god  of  medicine,  the  Greek  analogue  of 
I-em-hotep,  Thrita,  and  Dhanwantari,  was  a  native  deity,  the 
son  of  a  god  and  a  woman,  of  Apollo  and  of  Koronis,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Phleigyas  of  Thessaly.  It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  hear  that  Apollo  produced  him  by  Caesarian 
section  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  Asklepios  in  his  dual 
origin  united,  we  are  told,  divine  wisdom  with  humanity, 
whereby  alone,  it  used  to  be  said,  the  perfect  physician  can  be 
made.  He  learned  his  profession  of  Cheiron,  a  wise  centaur 
skilled  in  simples,  for  which  reason  ‘  Cheironic  ’  medicine  is 
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the  classical  term  for  folk-medicine.  Thus  the  myth  of  the 
education  of  Asklepios  suggests  that  the  Greek  priest-physi¬ 
cians,  or  Asklepiadae,  were  aware  of  their  debt  to  primitive 
medicine. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  history  of  Asklepios,  one  by 
Homer  and  the  other  by  Pindar.  Both  agree  in  saying  that  he 
came  from  Thessaly,  but  their  narratives  do  not  tally  in  any 
other  respects. 

Homer  sang  of  Asklepios  as  a  Thessalian  chief,  a  mortal, 
whose  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podaleiros,  treated  the  v/ounds 
of  the  Greek  army  before  Troy  in  a  more  or  less  rational 
manner.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Machaon  and 
Podaleiros  were  not  ‘  sons,’  not  even  descendants  of  the  god, 
but  were  merely  doctors — sons  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
like  the  later  Asklepiadae. 

According  to  Pindar,  Asklepios,  while  still  a  mortal,  annoyed 
Pluto  so  much  by  his  success  as  a  physician  that  Zeus  was 
persuaded  to  smite  him  with  a  thunderbolt,  at  once  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  Olympus  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  and 
preserving  the  usefulness  of  Asklepios,  for  the  latter  was 
straightway  deified,  and  so  continued  to  perform  as  a  god  the 
work  he  had  made  so  successful  while  a  mere  man,  and  that 
without  any  longer  arousing  the  divine  ill-will. 

The  plain  tale  of  Homer,  with  its  suggestions  of  rude  surgery 
and  barbarous  medicine,  founded  more  or  less  on  common- 
sense,  contrasts  with  the  Pindaric  legendary  myths.  And  this 
double  picture  would  seem  to  typify  the  Asklepian  union  of 
mystic  and  rational  medicine.  For  authorities  generally  agree 
that,  in  the  temples  at  Kos,  Epidauros,  and  elsewhere,  not  only 
in  later  but  also  in  earlier  times,  the  priests  supplemented  their 
miraculous  methods  of  treatment  by  recourse  to  practices  of 
a  more  rational  kind.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  later  on. 

Asklepios,  who  is  supposed  by  many  nowadays  to  have  been 
a  historical  person,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  thirteenth 
century  B.c.  He  was  credited  with  the  discovery  of  centaury 
for  arrow  wounds.  He  is  said  also  to  have  invented  a  probe 
for  wounds,  and  to  have  used  bandages  and  ligatures.1  His 
remedies  were  chiefly  herbal  simples. 

1  See  later,  Part  II,  Chapter  XIII. 
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The  lay  physicians,  like  Machaon  and  Podaleiros,  who 
claimed  lineal  descent  from  Asklepios  became  a  particular 
caste  having,  according  to  some  authorities,  an  almost  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  medical  art.  They  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  religious  Asklepiadae  of  the  temples,  of  whom  there 
is  no  mention  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  Pindar,  and  who  were, 
therefore,  obviously  of  much  later  date. 

Apollo  himself  was  a  medical  deity.  Like  Sekhmet  he  sent 
disease  before  curing  it,  epidemics  being  due  to  his  arrows  (in 
Homer).  And  so  the  priests  of  Apollo  treated  disease  as  well 
as  the  Asklepiadae. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  treatment  of  disease  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  priests  of  many  other  deities — Athene,  e.g.  who 
was  named  also  Hygeia,  and  had  some  extraordinary  cures  to 
her  credit.  She  was  also  associated  with  other  medical  deities 
such  as  Paeon  and  Panakeia. 

Paeon  was  the  doctor  to  the  household  of  Olympus.  It  was 
he  who  cured  Pluto  of  the  wounds  caused  by  the  arrows  of 
Hercules.  He  it  was,  moreover,  who  discovered  the  peony, 
but  ‘  what  he  did  with  it  no  one  knows.’ 

Hera,  again,  aided  women  in  labour,  and  as  the  divine  mid¬ 
wife  is  depicted  with  scissors  in  hand,  for  the  division  of  the 
umbilical  cord  (see  later).  Her  daughter,  Ilithya,  was  the  god¬ 
dess  of  maternity. 

The  divine  witches  call  for  remark.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Cybele,  although  her  activities  seem  to  have  been  beneficial. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Minos,  King  of  Phrygia,  and  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Great  Mother,  ‘  because  she  invented  liniments 
to  assuage  gripes  in  little  children.’ 

Hecate  is  a  lady  of  a  very  different  character.  She  dis¬ 
covered  aconite,  which  is  sprung  from  the  froth  of  Cerberus. 
Circe  and  Medea  were  her  daughters.  Circe’s  draughts  were 
composed,  it  was  said,  of  the  deadly  nightshade  (for  further 
remarks  on  poisonous  herbs  and  the  witches,  see  later).  Medea 
discovered  colchicum. 

But,  after  all,  none  of  the  other  religious  cults  of  Greece 
enjoyed  a  reputation  so  wide  and  prolonged  as  that  of  Asklepios. 
In  later  times  it  spread  from  Epidauros  over  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Africa  and  Italy.  The  Asklepiadae  were  forbidden  to 
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impart  their  mysteries  save  to  the  elect.  Some  inscriptions 
declare  that  certain  priests  were  trained  medical  men,  but  this, 
authorities  believe,  must  have  been  exceptional,  seeing  that  the 
sick  repaired  to  the  temples  not  for  ordinary  therapy,  but  to 
obtain  the  miraculous  intervention  of  a  god. 

With  regard  to  the  temple  practice  in  general,  it  is  probable 
that  the  methods  in  vogue,  such  as  incubation,  were  mystical 
in  character.  And  the  decipherment  of  stone  slabs  or  stelae, 
such  as  those  excavated  at  Epidauros  in  1881  by  Kavvadias, 
supports  this  view.  This  temple  dates  back  to  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  (that  is  the  same  period  as  Hippocrates)  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  among  excavators  is  that  it  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  building,  and  that  the 
inscriptions  now  before  us  were  copied  on  to  the  stone  slabs  of 
the  new  building  from  the  venerated  tablets  of  the  old.  Their 
real  age  is  therefore  unknown. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  the  better  appreciate  the  drift 
of  the  argument  two  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  deciphered  are  literally  repeated  here  : 

‘  Kleo  was  with  child  for  fivp  years.  After  these  five  years  of 
pregnancy  she  came  to  the  god  and  slept  in  the  Abaton.  As  soon 
as  she  left  and  got  outside  the  temple  precincts  she  bore  a  son, 
who,  immediately  after  birth,  washed  himself  at  the  fountain  and 
walked  about  with  his  mother.  In  return  for  this  favour  she 
inscribed  on  her  offering  :  “  Admire  not  the  greatness  of  the 
tablet,  but  the  divine  power,  in  that  Kleo  was  with  child  for  five 
years,  until  she  slept  in  the  temple  and  the  gods  cured  her.”  ’ 

Here  is  another  : 

‘  Ambrosia  of  Athens,  blind  of  one  eye.  She  came  as  a  sup¬ 
pliant  to  the  god.  As  she  went  round  the  temple,  she  laughed 
at  some  of  the  cures,  thinking  it  incredible  and  impossible  for  the 
lame  and  the  blind  to  be  healed  by  merely  seeing  a  vision.  In  her 
sleep  she  had  a  dream.  She  thought  that  the  god  appeared  to 
her  and  said  he  would  cure  her,  but  that  in  payment  she  must 
dedicate  a  silver  pig  to  the  temple  as  a  memorial  of  her  senseless¬ 
ness.  After  saying  this  he  cut  the  ball  of  the  injured  eye  and 
poured  in  some  drug.  When  day  came,  she  left  the  temple 
cured.* 

These  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  temple  inscriptions. 
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It  is  plain  that  miraculous  stories  like  these  have  not  grown 
up  naturally  out  of  simple  folk-lore.  Indeed,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  trace  of  genuine  folk-lore  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  inscriptions.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  the  natural 
outcome  of  honest  popular  belief,  but  the  sophisticated  pro¬ 
ductions  of  not  very  skilful  artists,  engraved  upon  the  temple 
walls  with  the  object  of  creating  a  curative  atmosphere.  And 
in  combination  with  many  other  influences  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  such  as  the  picturesque  site,  the  noble  building  with  its 
pictures  and  statues,  and  the  religious  services,  they  doubtless 
were  often  successful  in  doing  so. 

It  is,  however,  also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
priests,  masquerading  as  the  god,  practised  operative  surgery. 
In  one,  e.g.  the  opening  of  a  large  abscess  in  the  abdomen  is 
described.  (See  later,  p.  93.) 

Traces  of  the  old  folk-medicine  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  inscriptions,  are  nevertheless  found  in 
the  presence  of  the  holy  well,  one  of  which  was  present  in  every 
temple  ;  in  the  temple  dogs  and  snakes  which  licked  the  sores 
of  the  patients  ;  as  well  as  in  the  custom  of  the  patients  lying 
on  the  skin  of  the  animal  they  sacrificed.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  of  rational  medicine  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
folk-medicine  on  the  other,  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  and 
of  the  temple  practice  was  thaumaturgical. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  to  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  from  the  temple  records  that  Hippocrates 
obtained  his  medical  education.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  stated 
that  certain  of  the  mural  inscriptions  contained  also  records  of 
the  drugs  used  and  of  the  diseases  in  which  they  had  proved 
to  be  of  service. 

In  the  revulsion  of  opinion  which  the  discovery  of  the  temple 
stelae  and  other  considerations  have  brought  about,  many 
modern  historians  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  scientific  attitude  of  the  Father  of 
Medicine  to  the  problem  of  disease  is  that  he  was  trained  in 
the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  and  so  brought  to  bear  upon 
medicine  a  mind  which  had  already  reflected  upon  the  Grammar 
of  Science. 

This  view  of  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  incom- 
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plete,  however,  if  we  did  not  add  to  it  that  Hippocrates,  whether 
his  early  training  was  that  of  a  priest  or  a  philosopher,  was 
probably  one  of  the  already  existing  class  of  lay  medical  men, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  employed  by  the  Asklepiad 
priests  to  aid  them  in  treating  cases  in  which  some  special 
manipulative  skill  or  pharmacological  knowledge  was  required. 

That  there  was  such  a  class  of  medical  men  in  Greece  before 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  is  indubitable.  Mollet,  indeed,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  lay  medicine  was  as  old  as  the  religious,  but 
being  less  thoroughly  organized  enjoyed  less  public  attention. 

For  as  the  account  of  Democedes  by  Herodotus  (680  ?  b.c.) 
shows  us,  the  Greeks  had  a  caste  of  public  medical  men  at 
an  early  date.  But  we  hear  of  them  even  before  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  There  is,  e.g.  an  inscription  at  Carpathos 
(deciphered  by  Wescher)  which  contains  a  decree  in  honour 
of  a  public  medical  man,  Menacritos  of  Samos. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  it  was  Charonidas  at  Tharium 
who  first  promulgated  a  law  for  the  care  of  the  sick  at  the  public 
expense. 

These  doctors  were  paid  an  annual  salary  based  on  a  muni¬ 
cipal  tax,  the  iatrikon ,  as  we  see  from  an  inscription  at  Delphi 
(200  B.c.,  i.e.  after  the  Roman  Conquest).  The  doctor  was 
chosen  by  a  public  assembly  before  which  the  candidate  had 
to  appear.  All  doctors  had  an  office,  the  iatrion ,  where  they 
consulted,  operated,  and  prepared  their  medicines,  which  were 
provided  at  the  public  expense.  They  employed  as  assistants 
pupils  who  were  freemen  and  who  became  in  their  turn  fully 
qualified  doctors  ;  and  secondly,  slaves  who  treated  slaves. 

At  the  Asklepeion  at  Athens  an  inscription  has  been  found 
which  shows  that  the  public  doctors  formed  a  large  corporation 
which  held  a  special  ceremony  at  the  temple.  This  at  least 
shows  that  amicable  relations  subsisted  between  the  official  lay 
medicos  and  their  religious  colleagues. 

At  the  same  time  the  Asklepiadae  founded  schools  around 
the  temples  which  became  famous. 

In  addition  to  the  medicine  practised  at  the  temples  and  in 
the  municipal  medical  offices,  the  gymnasia,  also,  provided  the 
Greeks  with  veritable  medical  institutions,  and  they  are  said 
indeed  to  have  been  in  existence  long  before  the  Asklepiadae. 
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Three  varieties  of  gymnastic  medical  officer  are  described  : 
the  director,  who  regulated  the  regime  of  young  healthy  people  ; 
the  sub-director  or  gymnast,  who  directed  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  prescribed  remedies  ;  and  thirdly,  an  inferior  class 
who  dispensed  prescriptions,  applied  salves,  rubbed,  bled, 
dressed  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  reduced  luxations  and  fractures. 

These  facts  suggest  that  Hippocrates  (born  460  b.c.)  may  have 
been  a  member  of  a  class  of  rational  physicians  which  had 
reached  a  high  standard  of  culture  before  his  time.  And  we 
are,  therefore,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  transition  from  the 
rude  medicine  of  the  folk  to  the  rational  medicine  reflected  in 
the  Hippocratic  corpus  must  be  referred  to  an  epoch  very  re¬ 
mote  in  time  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates.  (The  Hippocratic 
collection  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  and  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.c. 
Doubt  exists  as  to  the  authorship,  but  most  authorities  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  Hippocrates  himself  inspired  even  if  he  did 
not  write  them.) 

Before  taking  leave  of  ancient  Greek  medicine  we  may  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  it  and 
the  older  Egyptian  medicine,  particularly  as  it  was  practised  in 
the  temples.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  are  certain  modern  historians  who  have  denied,  with  oaths, 
that  there  is  any  connection  whatever  between  the  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  recently  Prof.  G.  Elliot  Smith  and  his 
disciples,  perhaps  with  as  much  heat,  asserting  that  all  civili¬ 
zation  took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  and  that  therefore  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  can  only  have  borrowed  their  light  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  They  also  look  upon  the  less  sophisticated  folk-practices 
not  as  springing  up  spontaneously  in  the  natural  order  of 
evolution,  but  as  being  degenerate  survivals  of  beliefs  and  cus¬ 
toms  originated  by  the  Egyptians.  With  this  larger  question 
we  have,  at  the  moment,  no  concern,  but  on  the  medical  side 
we  may  perhaps  express  an  opinion. 

When  the  temple  practice  of  Egypt  is  compared  with  that  of 
Greece  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  have  much  in  common. 

In  both,  the  temple  institutions  and  practice  were  originated 
and  carried  on  by  a  special  caste  whose  methods  of  treatment 
combined  mystic  with  rational  medicine.  The  resemblance  in 
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ritual  detail  amounts,  indeed,  almost  to  identity.  In  both,  in¬ 
cubation  was  the  chief  rite  practised  by  the  patient.  In  both, 
the  god,  or  the  priest  masquerading  as  such,  appears  to  the 
suppliant  in  his  dreams,  now  prescribing  the  drug  to  be  used, 
at  other  times  actually  operating  himself  upon  the  patient. 
In  both,  inscriptions  on  the  temple  walls  bear  witness  to 
miraculous  cures  of  a  character  which  is  neither  folk-lore  nor 
commonsense.  And  lastly,  in  both,  the  votive-offering  is  a 
common  method  of  expressing  gratitude  or  securing  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  god’s  protection.  (See  p.  90.) 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  difference  certainly.  To 
begin  with,  the  Asklepian  snake  does  not  seem  to  have  figured 
in  Egypt.  Further,  the  reception  of  Asklepios  into  Olympia, 
in  other  words  his  deification,  took  place  early  in  the  history 
of  the  cult,  whereas  that  of  I-em-hotep  was  delayed  until  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  was  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  probably 
due  to  Greek  influence. 

Such  are  the  facts  for  and  against.  And  it  is  difficult,  on  the 
whole,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  either  that  the  Greek  emanated 
from  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  practice,  or  that  both  have  a 
common  origin  in  some  source  unknown  to  us.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  any  such  common  origin  is  purely  hypothetical, 
the  conclusion  we  are  bound  to  come  to,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  is  that  the  Egyptian  medicine  is  the  original 
from  which  the  Greek  was  derived. 

With  regard  to  the  wider  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Hindoo  medical  deities  and 
practice  also  owe  their  origin  to  Egypt,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  at  present  in  a  position  to  judge.  Certainly,  so  far  as  the 
Assyrian  cult  is  concerned,  it  presents  many  features  in  common 
with  that  of  Egypt,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  chronology 
we  have  quoted  above  that  the  Assyrian,  or  at  least  the  Sumerian, 
civilization  extends  to  a  period  almost  as  remote  as,  or  even 
more  remote  than,  that  of  early  Egypt.  For  which  reason,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  be  cautious  before  we  give  priority  to  the 
latter  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sumerian  civilization.  Elliot 
Smith  and  several  other  modern  archaeologists  disagree  with 
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the  older  authorities  and  place  the  Sumerian  age  at  a  later 
period. 

Graeco-Roman  and  later  Medicine. — With  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  foundation  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  followed  as  it  was  after  his  death  by  the  rise  of 
a  Greek  Dynasty,  the  Ptolemaic,  to  the  ancient  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs,  one  of  those  contacts  was  effected  which  lead  to 
revolutionary  changes  in  culture  no  less  than  in  politics.  The 
fresh,  eager,  ever-youthful  intellect  of  the  Greek  plunged  into 
the  traditional  learning  of  the  Egyptian,  and  emerged  with 
much  that  was  of  value,  as  well  as  with  much  that  was  only 
rubbish.  And  among  the  rest,  new  medical  knowledge,  some 
of  it  precious  as  pearls  and  some  valueless  as  sand,  was 
acquired  and  handed  on  to  Europe,  where  its  influence  can  be 
traced  through  many  subsequent  centuries. 

Too  little  emphasis,  perhaps,  has  in  the  past  been  laid  by 
medical  historians  upon  the  Ptolemaic  period  with  its  com¬ 
mingling  of  cultures,  and  yet  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
European  medicine,  since  it  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  old  Egyptian  and  new  European  civilizations. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply,  however,  that  Alexandrian  medi¬ 
cine  depended  entirely  upon  its  Egyptian  predecessor  for  the 
advance  we  are  about  to  consider.  In  all  probability  that 
advance  was  made  by  the  newcomers.  But  in  all  probability 
also  it  was  the  Egyptian  environment  that  stimulated  the  Greek 
immigrants  to  undertake  the  enquiries  that  led  to  the  discoveries 
being  made.  How  much  exactly  they  obtained  direct  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  much  they  originated  themselves,  we  do 
not  know  precisely,  save  perhaps  in  one  detail,  that  of  thera¬ 
peutics,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment. 

Now  from  the  times  of  Hippocrates  until  those  of  Celsus  in 
the  first  century  a.d.,  a  matter  of  some  500  years,  there  are  no 
medical  writings  to  hand.  Consequently,  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  we  possess  of  the  medicine  of  the  Alexandrian  period  is 
what  we  are  able  to  gather  from  the  writings  of  Celsus,  and 
from  those  of  his  successors  Oribasius  and  Paulus  Aegineta. 

In  spite  of  this  handicap,  however,  a  study  of  the  works  of 
these  men  shows  us  two  important  facts  :  first,  that  there  were, 
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in  Alexandria  to  begin  with,  and  later  on  in  Asia  Minor, 
during  the  last  three  centuries  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  Greek 
schools  of  medicine  which  were  imparting  knowledge  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Hippocratic  books,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in 
the  domain  of  therapeutics  the  remedies  at  the  disposal  of  the 
physician  were  apparently  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  older  Greek  medicine.  We  say  ‘  apparently  ’  because  there 
may  have  been  collections  of  drugs  in  early  Greece  which  have 
not  come  down  to  us. 

Further,  while  there  were  famous  schools  in  Asia  Minor, 
such  as  those  of  Pergamos,  Ephesus,  Tralles  and  Miletus, 
where  most  of  the  notable  Roman  physicians  were  educated, 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  in  Alexandria  chiefly 
that  the  great  discoveries  that  mark  this  epoch  were  made,  and 
that  it  was  from  Alexandria,  where  what  may  be  called  the  first 
university  appeared,  that  those  other  schools  obtained  not  only 
their  inspiration  but  also  their  detailed  information. 

The  outstanding  names  of  the  Alexandrian  centre  of  medical 
learning  are  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  third  century  B.c.  They  are  credited  with  having  been 
the  first  to  practise  human  dissection,  and  it  is  even  said  that 
they  vivisected  human  beings,  prisoners  condemned  to  death 
being  placed  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose  by  the  Ptolemaic 
monarchs.  They  it  was  who  first  distinguished  nerves  from 
tendons,  but  they  advanced  far  beyond  this  initial  step,  for 
they  showed  the  relations  of  the  peripheral  nerve-trunks  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the 
anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Plerophilus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  naming  the  torcular  we  all  know  so  well,  named  also  the 
prostate,  the  duodenum,  and  the  hyoid  bone  ;  he  likewise 
isolated  the  retina,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  vitreous  in  the  eye. 
From  Erasistratus  the  world  for  the  first  time  learned  that  the 
trachea  and  the  oesophagus  were  two  distinct  passages. 

Anatomy,  therefore,  made  a  great  stride  forward,  and  it 
continued  to  advance,  though  rather  more  slowly,  until 
about  Galen’s  time  (second  century  a.d.),  when  all  progress 
was  arrested  until  the  appearance  of  Vesalius  (sixteenth 
century  a.d.). 
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In  Alexandria,  also,  the  first  indication  is  seen  of  the  scientific 
testing  of  drugs,  at  the  hands  of  the  special  sect  of  medical  men 
known  as  the  Empirics. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  resemblance  that 
exists  between  Egyptian  medicine  and  the  European  medicine 
of  the  pre-scientific  era,  which  resemblance  is  closer  in  thera¬ 
peutics  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  art.  In  particular,  it 
is  to  Egypt  that  the  European  recourse  to  animals,  animal 
products,  and  animal  excreta,  can  be  traced.  Moreover,  as 
the  collection  of  European  remedies  becomes  richer  after  the 
Alexandrian  period  than  it  was  before,  we  may  assume  that  the 
Egyptian  system  of  therapeutics  was  adopted  by  the  school  of 
Alexandria  and  handed  on  to  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  reached, 
at  the  Renaissance,  our  own  more  immediate  predecessors. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  a  later 
chapter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vogue  of  animal  reme¬ 
dies,  not  only  among  the  Egyptians,  but  also  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  older  civilizations,  can  ultimately  be  traced  to 
folk-beliefs  and  customs  which  prevail  all  over  the  world. 

But  it  was  in  surgery  that,  during  the  Alexandrian  period, 
most  progress  was  made,  for  Celsus,  who  by  the  way  was  not 
himself  a  medical  man,  describes  the  treatment  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  cure  by  operation  of  hydrocele, 
hernia,  and  many  other  diseases  and  abnormalities. 

During  the  Graeco-Roman  period  the  practice  of  medicine, 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  at  all  events,  was  largely  if  not 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  lay  practitioners,  and  they  were  Greek 
not  Roman.  Nevertheless,  both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  the 
profession  of  medicine  was  open  to  anyone  who  chose  to  adopt 
it.  There  were  no  examinations,  and  the  civil  powers  did  not 
confer  any  official  recognition  upon  those  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  medicine.  In  both  countries,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
usual  plan  adopted,  and  one  which  lingered  on  until  almost 
our  own  time,  was  that  of  becoming  apprenticed  to  a  medical 
practitioner.  In  addition,  however,  some  tentative  efforts  at 
founding  native  medical  schools  seem  to  have  been  made,  as 
there  is  an  inscription  at  Rome,  unfortunately  not  dated,  which 
shows  that  there  was>  at  one  time  a  group  of  medical  men  who 
had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  art. 
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Although,  then,  we  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  later,  the  priestly  or  mystical  medicine 
suffered  considerably  from  the  striking  advances  made  by  its 
rival,  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  mystical 
medicine  was  seriously  crippled.  And  at  a  later  period, 
corresponding  to  the  relaxation  of  intellectual  fervour  which 
followed  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  a  revival  of  miraculous  medicine 
took  place.  And  this  revival,  rapidly  gaining  strength  and 
popularity,  induced  a  serious  decay  in  rational  medicine. 
We  shall  devote  a  paragraph  or  two  to  this  ev^nt,  the  latest 
and  grandest  effort  of  mysticism  in  medicine. 

In  thus  running  the  eye  back  over  the  devious  and  inter¬ 
rupted  course  followed  by  medicine  in  its  struggle  upward  out 
of  the  myths  and  superstitions  of  folk-lore  and  faith-healing, 
one  is  struck  by  the  constant  peril  of  overthrow  by  mysticism 
and  magic,  to  which,  even  when  powerful  and  well-established, 
it  is  exposed  and  ever  and  anon  succumbs. 

It  is  such  a  destruction  with  which  we  are  now  about  to  deal. 

The  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  coincided  with  a  general 
slackening  of  intellectual  fibre  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
combination  of  faith  and  superstition  which  followed,  ending 
as  it  did  in  the  fall  of  European  civilization  and  a  lapse  into 
barbarism,  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  scientific  medicine. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  here  the  steps  by  which  the 
medicine  of  Hippocrates,  Herophilus,  and  Galen,  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  Christian  demonology  and  animism.  Suffice  to 
say  that  by  the  fifth  century  a.d.  the  darkness  of  early  Mediae- 
valism  had  fallen  upon  Europe,  and  the  cure  of  disease  once 
more  passed  into  the  hands  of  medicine-men  and  priest- 
physicians,  the  former  practising  for  the  most  part  magic,  and 
the  latter  demonism. 

The  superstitious  practices  of  Paganism,  although  at  first 
and  in  certain  details  sternly  anathematized  by  the  primitive 
Christian  Church,  were  resumed,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
continued,  since  they  had  never  really  been  altogether  inter¬ 
rupted.  Votive  offerings  of  eyes,  ears,  limbs,  tumours,  and 
what  not,  were  still  hung  up  in  the  sacred  buildings,  their 
dedication  to  saints  instead  of  to  gods  being  the  only  obvious 
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change.  Incubation  was  still  a  favourite  treatment,  though 
now  it  was  carried  on  in  Christian  Churches  instead  of  Pagan 
temples.  And  magic  and  witchcraft  of  the  baser  types  con¬ 
tinued  to  seduce  the  people  from  commonsense  in  spite  of  the 
denunciatory  thunders  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

The  Church,  itself,  took  upon  its  shoulders  the  task  of  curing 
disease  by  a  mixture  of  magic  and  thaumaturgy.  Prayers, 
paternosters,  creeds,  exorcisms  ;  the  laying-on  of  hands,  of 
holy  water,  and  of  holy  oil  ;  saints,  living  and  dead  ;  and  their 
reliquary  rags  and  bones,  embellished  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  wealthiest  institution  in  the  world  ;  con¬ 
jurations,  crossings,  consecrated  salt  and  herbs  ;  pieces  of  the 
true  Cross  and  the  utterance  of  the  Holy  Name  ;  in  short, 
the  whole  panjandrum  and  apparatus  of  miracle-mongering, 
founded  in  folk-medicine,  improved  by  the  priest-physicians 
of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  perfected,  magnified,  and  adorned 
by  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  assembled  to  do  battle  with 
disease.  Never,  before  or  since,  has  faith  been  so  conscious  of 
her  strength  and  confident  of  success,  as  at  this  moment  when, 
disdaining  the  aid  of  a  humble  science,  she  proudly  marched 
out  to  abolish  disease  and  death  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  condition  and  status  of  medical  men  during  this  dark 
period  reflect  the  disrepute  into  which  rational  medicine  had 
fallen.  Plagues  and  pestilences  being  due  to  the  wrath  of  God 
could  only  be  turned  aside  by  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  con¬ 
sequently  the  very  existence  of  the  lay  practitioner  was  in  itself 
an  act  of  impiety.  For  the  Roman  hierarchy  of  that  time  in¬ 
stinctively  felt,  as  do  the  Christian  Scientists  of  modern  times, 
that  recourse  to  rational  medicine  implies  a  lack  of  complete 
and  abiding  confidence  in  religion,  a  schism  in  short,  intolerable 
both  for  the  patient’s  safety  and  the  Church’s  credit.  It  was 
owing  to  this  persecution  of  rational  medicine  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity  that  the  principal  lay  medical  practitioners  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages  were  Jews. 

In  spite  of  faith  and  idealism,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
mild  doctoring  by  means  of  simple  herbs  was  quietly  carried 
on  in  some  of  the  monasteries,  especially  in  those  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  came  to  enjoy  some  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  medical  order.  The  Benedictine  monks  have  always 
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been  devoted  to  letters  and  learning,  and  it  is  said  that  early  in 
the  history  of  the  order,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict 
of  Nursia  in  the  sixth  century,  its  monks  studied  Hippocrates, 
Dioscorides,  and  Galen  in  Latin. 

Attached  to  many  of  the  monasteries  were  infirmaries  for  the 
reception  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  direct  predecessors  of 
some  of  our  own  modern  hospitals,1  the  most  perfect  example 
of  which,  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
as  far  back  as  830  a.d.  In  the  herb-garden  of  this  infirmary 
were  plots  for  sixteen  herbs,  nearly  all  of  the  simple  carminative 
kind  ;  such  as  mustard,  cummin,  fennel,  sage,  rue,  mint,  penny¬ 
royal,  etc. 

But  the  monks  were  not  suffered  to  continue  their  medical 
work  in  peace.  In  a  series  of  Edicts  issued  between  1131  and 
1247  a.d.,  the  study  of  medicine,  and  cutting  and  cauterizing, 
were  forbidden  to  the  clergy,  both  high  and  low.  According 
to  one  historian,  the  reason  for  the  Church’s  interference  was 
that  the  medical  monks  had  become  gluttonous  and  lascivious  ; 
according  to  another,  it  was  the  innate  fear  of  rationalism  that 
led  to  the  ban. 

p 

But,  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  abasement  of  scien¬ 
tific  medicine  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  we  are  bound  to  record  the  fact  that  where 
humanitarianism  did  not  conflict  with  religious  dogma,  the 
Church  did  not  fail  of  her  lofty  ideals.  In  a  general  and 
thorough  manner  Europe  now  beheld,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  the  institution  of  hospitals,  lazar-houses,  and  other 
places  of  refuge  for  the  sick.  Large  numbers  of  devoted  men 
and  women  spent  their  lives  in  the  relief  of  suffering  under 
conditions,  the  filth,  foetor,  and  general  misery  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Without  seeking  to  discover  and  re¬ 
move  the  causes  of  disease,  their  efforts  were  simply  directed 
to  rendering  the  sick  and  suffering  as  comfortable  as  the  des¬ 
perate  state  of  their  destiny  permitted.  This  development  of 
social  pity  and  organized  kindliness  will  always  remain  of 
interest  to  the  historian  of  morals  and  of  hospital  administra¬ 
tion,  but  we  must  be  careful  to  add  that  its  influence  upon  the 
science  of  medicine  is  so  feeble  that  it  may  almost  be  neglected. 

1  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London,  e.g. 
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Some  of  the  mediaeval  lazar-houses  were  erected  for  the 
isolation  of  supposed  infectious  diseases,  chiefly  leprosy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  acute  infectious  disorders  were  permitted 
to  rage  as  they  pleased,  save  for  fitful  and  badly  organized 
efforts  at  segregation  when  they  were  more  than  usually  severe. 

While  Europe  was  passing  under  this  cloud,  a  revival  of 
learning  took  place  among  the  Saracens.  It  was  a  revival  of 
learning  and  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  original  inves¬ 
tigation.  Founded  chiefly  upon  the  Graeco-Roman  writings, 
the  medicine  of  the  Arabs  was  also  indebted  to  the  science  of 
India,  Persia,  Chaldea,  and,  as  the  Ebers  papyrus  shows  us,  of 
Egypt.  The  classical  Graeco-Roman  literature  of  medicine 
was  first  displayed  to  the  Saracens  through  translations  by  the 
Jews  into  Syriac  and  thence  into  Arabic,  a  double  translation 
which  was  responsible  for  many  textual  errors,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  obtainable  from  this  literature  was  driven  home  by  the 
last  of  the  Athenian  philosophers,  who  had  been  banished  into 
Asia  by  the  Christian  Emperor,  Justinian.  These  exiles  were 
welcomed  and  protected  in  the  Court  of  the  Arabian  Chosroes, 
and  in  return  for  his  hospitality  they  disseminated  throughout 
the  East  the  culture  and  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  So 
that  when  Mohammed  arose  to  carry  the  Crescent  over  the 
world,  there  were  already  educated  physicians  among  the 
Arabians  (571-632  A.D.).  The  religion  of  Mohammed  seems 
to  have  been  either  less  thaumaturgic  or  less  logical  than  that 
of  the  West,  for  the  art  of  medicine  was  welcomed  by  the 
Arabians,  and  fostered  in  the  mosque  universities  until  the 
tenth  century,  physicians  and  medical  teachers  at  these  univer¬ 
sities  being  treated  with  respect  and  invested  with  substantial 
honour.  The  students  were  expected  to  pass  a  kind  of  Arabian 
matriculation  examination,  and  some  of  the  more  famous  seats 
of  learning  granted  degrees  after  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
curriculum.  Hospitals,  also,  were  attached  to  the  teaching 
schools,  and  were  erected  elsewhere  throughout  the  Orient. 

Materia  medica  and  pharmacy  owe  much  to  Eastern  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  apothecary,  it  is  said,  is  an  Arabian  invention. 

Among  the  Mohammedan  races,  as  in  Greece  and  many 
uncivilized  countries,  the  medical  calling  was  frequently  heredi¬ 
tary.  As  a  rule,  the  Arabian  physicians,  like  those  of  a  more 
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recent  Europe,  disdained  the  practice  of  surgery,  leaving  cut¬ 
ting  operations  to  craftsmen  like  lithotomists,  oculists,  and  other 
specialists.  But  in  many  respects  the  Arabian  physicians  were 
little  better  than  folk- doctors,  for  they  practised  also  magical 
medicine,  and  differed  from  their  humble  forerunners  only  in 
this,  that  as  the  inheritors  and  transmitters  of  the  classical 
medicine  of  Greece,  their  art  was  elevated  by  the  example  and 
precept  of  the  great  Graeco-Romans.  From  this  criticism  of 
the  Arabian  physicians  we  ought,  however,  to  except  the  name 
of  Avicenna,  whose  lofty  and  penetrating  genius  stands  like  a 
beacon  in  the  darkness  that  lies  between  ancient  Greece  and 
modern  Europe. 

The  culture  of  Arabia  invaded  Europe  when  the  Moors 
broke  into  Spain,  and  after  the  partial  conquest  of  that  country 
Arabian  learning  made  the  University  of  Cordova  in  the  tenth 
century  the  most  famous  teaching  centre  in  Europe.  Here 
Albucasis,  Avenzoar,  and  Averroes  arose  to  rival  their  Eastern 
kinsmen  Rhazes,  Haly  Abbas,  and  Avicenna. 

By  this  time  the  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  had  begun  to  illumine 
the  long  mediaeval  night  in  Europe,  the  gloom  of  which  had 
already  lasted  four  hundred  yedrs  when  the  University  of  Cor¬ 
dova  reached  the  height  of  its  influence,  and  now  Salerno,  a 
town  near  Naples,  began  to  assume  form  and  importance  as  a 
centre  of  study.  Quickly  following  upon  these  stimuli  came 
the  first,  or  Arabo-Scholastic,  ‘  revival  of  learning/  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II  ordered  the  dissection  of  a  human  body 
every  five  years.  That  broke  the  spell. 

About  this  time  also,  and  probably  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  and  growing  enlightenment,  the  former  distrust  felt 
and  manifested  by  the  Church  for  lay  medicine  began  to  relax 
somewhat.  Rome  founded  and  encouraged  universities,  and 
physicians  began  to  receive  recognition  and  honours  to  which 
they  had  long  been  strangers.  The  Edicts  against  medical 
practice  by  the  clergy  were  less  strictly  enforced,  and  from  this 
time  onward  the  Church,  in  the  shape  of  her  universities, 
undertook  and  carried  out  the  education  of  medical  men. 

There  was  even  a  Pope  (John  XXL)  who  had  been  a  medical 
man,  known  in  his  early  days  as  Peter  of  Lisbon.  He  is  credited 
with  a  book  on  eye- diseases  which  was  highly  thought  of  during 
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and  after  his  time.  His  religious  reputation,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  equalled  his  medical  fame,  as  one  of  the  historians 
of  the  Church  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  ‘  a  magician,  skilled  in 
all  the  sciences,  an  enemy  to  religion.’ 

The  Italian  Renaissance  is  generally  placed  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Paracelsus,  who  with  all 
his  windiness  is  yet  the  first  scientific  critic,  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  medicine.  Shortly  after  him  came  the 
great  anatomists,  the  sound  of  whose  names  is  painfully  familiar 
to  every  medical  student — Vesalius,  Eustachius,  Fallopius. 
The  physiologists  and  clinicians  followed,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  being  discovered  in  1628.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
work  on  anatomy,  surgery  began  to  rise  from  the  dust,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  famous  Ambroise  Pare  who  was  contemporary 
with  Vesalius.  With  the  clinicians,  the  Hippocratic  method  of 
investigation,  defined  and  fixed  by  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
at  last  began  to  be  put  into  practice,  some  two  thousand  years 
after  the  death  of  its  inventor.  The  reform  of  therapeutics 
took  place  during  the  eighteenth  century  under  the  influence  of 
the  general  spirit  of  scepticism  then  prevalent,  and  about  the 
same  period  John  Hunter  set  about  laying  the  foundations  of 
modern  pathology.  Finally,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  practice  of  midwifery  underwent  considerable 
modification. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  regeneration  of  medicine 
as  a  sound  science,  along  with  the  rehabilitation  of  its  votaries 
in  the  eyes  of  society,  occupies  a  period  from  first  to  last  of  no 
less  than  four  hundred  years. 

With  the  famous  schools,  doctrines,  and  heresies  of  medical 
history  proper  we  have  only  a  little  concern.  But  we  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them  from  time  to  time  as  the 
subject  we  are  studying  unfolds  itself  before  our  eyes,  since  not 
a  few  of  them  spring  from  tendencies  inherent  in  folk-medicine. 

We  have  now  followed  the  line  of  descent  of  the  scientific 
medical  man.  Beginning  as  a  member  of  an  obscure  and 
despised  section  of  savage  medicine-men,  he  slowly  rises  in 
importance,  linked  for  many  centuries  more  or  less  closely  with 
the  religious  practitioner,  sometimes  entirely  hidden  behind  the 
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wearer  of  the  priestly  robes,  sometimes  indeed  donning  them 
himself,  sometimes  ignominiously  stripped  of  such  imposing 
habiliments  and  thrust  forth  from  the  temple  precincts,  but 
nevertheless  gradually,  though  by  fits  and  starts  and  with  many 
set-backs,  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  class  in 
the  community,  dealing  as  a  scientist  frankly  and  admittedly 
with  natural  fact.  But  although  to-day  proud  of  the  eminence 
to  which  he  has  attained,  and  of  the  success  which  has  crowned 
his  endeavours,  and  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  still 
greater  achievement  in  the  future,  he  must  still  be  prepared  to 
hear  his  claims  challenged  by  the  mystic,  pretentious  and  de¬ 
ceptive  though  the  mystic  may  be,  for  the  mental  make-up  of 
mankind  is  such  that  it  is  easily  led  aside  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  scientific  investigation,  with  its  need  for  pains¬ 
taking  accuracy  and  secular  patience,  to  the  broad  road  of 
faith- healing  and  miraculous  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Mundus 
vult  decipi ,  ergo  decipietur. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  disquieting  conclusion,  and  it  would  go 
hard  with  the  world  if  that  were  the  last  word  on  the  matter. 
But  it  is  not  so.  For,  from  out  of  the  welter  of  the  confused 
and  chequered  history  of  this  our  calling,  yet  another  fact 
emerges,  tardily  mayhap  yet  enduringly,  namely,  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  based  upon  scientific  method,  though  it  may 
often  be  submerged  and  from  time  to  time  lost  sight  of,  is 
nevertheless  ultimately  indestructible,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  true.  Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit .  Reality  may  be  a 
late,  as  it  is  often  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the  mind  of  man,  but 
once  it  is  there  entered  it  remains  there,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Herein  lies  our  faith. 
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We  have  already  made  mention  of  what  is,  presumably,  the 
earliest  conception  of  disease,  namely,  that  it  is  due  to  injury 
inflicted  by  some  living  agent.  We  are  now  about  to  deal  with 
the  belief  that  disease  is  due  to  the  action  of  magic  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  spirits  on  the  other.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  in 
these  conceptions  also  the  idea  of  injury  is  actively  present. 

Magic. — Magic  is  generally  supposed  to  consist  of  a  hotch¬ 
potch  of  irrational,  senseless,  and  absurd  practices,  the  trivial 
concoctions  of  crazy  old  women  and  shabby  fortune-tellers. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  truth. 

Magic  is,  in  reality,  a  serious  system  of  philosophy  ;  the 
most  ancient,  venerable,  and  popular  of  all,  indeed.  It  is  the 
cradle  from  which  all  other  systems  have  sprung,  and  it  is  the 
grave  to  which,  to  their  senility  and  decay,  they  all  decline. 
Magic  is  ‘  natural  ’  philosophy.  The  savages  in  virgin  woods, 
the  priest-physicians  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  the  philosophers  in 
the  porches  of  Athens,  the  pharmacists  of  Araby,  the  astrologers 
of  Chaldea,  the  Popes  of  Rome,  and,  last  and  not  least,  medical 
men  until  the  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  the  common 
people  of  every  age  and  clime,  one  and  all  went  to  their  daily 
work  along  the  broad  road  of  magic.  Magic  provides  the  traps 
into  which  even  modern  scientists,  of  the  straitest  sect,  occa¬ 
sionally  stumble.  And  it  is,  finally,  the  yawning  gulf  into  which 
all  aspiring  knowledge  is  eternally  tending  to  fall. 

What  then,  is  magic  ?  And  how  has  it  effected  the  evolution 
of  medicine  ? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  make  a  lengthy  incursion  into  the  domain  of  natural 
psychology,  for  not  until  we  have  firmly  grasped  what  may  be 
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termed  the  laws  of  magic,  shall  we  be  able  to  understand  the 
primitive  conceptions  of  diseases  and  their  treatment. 

A  favourite  method  of  annoying  an  enemy  practised  by  the 
Australian  black -fellow  is  to  put  sharp  stones  in  his  foot-prints, 
after  he  has  passed.  It  brings  on  lameness,  they  say.  The 
same  belief  is,  or  used  to  be,  held  in  some  parts  of  England. 
Again,  everybody  has  read  that  the  common  treatment  for  a 
wound  not  so  very  long  ago  was  to  -apply  the  healing  ointment 
to  the  weapon  that  inflicted  the  wound.  Both  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  are  magical. 

The  last  great  medical  heresy  was  homoeopathy.  This  was 
an  artificial  system  of  treatment  based  upon  certain  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  or  generalizations.  Belladonna,  said  the  homoeopathists, 
produces  a  rash  and  sore  throat  like  scarlet  fever,  therefore 
in  minute  doses  it  will  cure  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 
And  the  generalization  or  law  was  laid  down — £  Similia  similibus 
curantur .’  Homoeopathy  is  also  a  product  of  magical  thought. 
It  is,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  same  inherent  structure  as  putting 
stones  in  foot-prints  or  anointing  weapons  for  the  cure  of 
wounds.1  We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  psychology  of 
magic.  p 

Uneducated  man  does  not  look  upon  himself  and  his  fellow- 
creatures  as  subject  to  the  definite  limitations  we  associate  with 
our  idea  of  ‘  individual  ’  or  ‘  man.’  His  personality  is  not 
circumscribed  by  the  confines  of  his  body,  but,  transcending 
those  narrow  limits,  extends  to  and  pervades  every  object  that 
can  in  any  way  be  associated  with  him,  however  remotely. 
This  description  sounds  large  and  loose  ;  so  is  natural  man’s 
conception  of  himself. 

Every  object  that  has  touched  him,  his  clothing,  his  food, 
his  dwelling  ;  every  object  that  belongs  or  has  belonged  to  him, 
his  hair,  his  nails,  his  teeth  ;  even  such  seeming  abstractions  as 
his  shadow,  his  image,  his  foot-prints,  and,  stranger  than  all, 
his  very  name,  are  one  and  all  organic  portions  of  the  real  man 
himself.  Consequently,  just  as  an  enemy  can  do  me  a  hurt  by 

1  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  those  illustrative  remarks  that  homoeo¬ 
pathy  has  not  supplied  orthodox  medicine  with  useful  remedies.  As  we 
shall  show  abundantly  in  the  course  of  this  book,  many  of  our  most  reliable 
remedies  have  reached  scientific  medicine  from  sources  much  less  reputable 
than  homoeopathy. 
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running  me  through  the  body  with  a  sword,  so,  in  like  manner, 
the  magician  believes,  if  damage  or  benefit  be  directed  towards 
any  of  the  extra-corporeal  members  of  a  man’s  person,  the  man 
himself  will  receive  the  damage  or  the  benefit.  Indeed  the  be¬ 
lief  goes  further,  and  ‘  pretends  ’  a  little  more.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  inflict  real  and  actual  damage  upon  those  out-works  of 
the  personality.  All  you  require  to  do  is  to  mimic  the  damage, 
and  as  long  as  the  wish  is  real,  then  the  injury  will  be  actual. 

Magical  practices  in  general  have  been  divided  up,  somewhat 
artificially,  into  two  classes. 

(a)  Mimetic  (or  homoeopathic)  magic,  and 

( b )  Sympathetic  (or  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  telepathic)  magic. 

In  the  homoeopathic  variety  the  imitation  of  an  act  brings  the 

act  to  pass.  The  simplest  instance  of  this  type  is  seen  in  the 
sailor  whistling  for  a  wind.  The  whistling  imitates  the  sound 
of  wind  in  the  rigging,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  breezes  blow. 

In  telepathic  magic,  a  metaphysical  sympathy  is  supposed  to 
unite  all  objects  that  have  at  one  time  been  in  contact,  the  sim¬ 
plest  instance  being  that  of  the  anointing  of  the  weapon 
mentioned  above. 

I  have  said  that  this  division  is  artificial.  It  is  artificial, 
because  in  reality  both  varieties  are  "inherently  one  and  the 
same  in  origin,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  magic  from  which 
both  spring,  may  be  formulated  as  follows  :  Whatever  man¬ 
kind  naturally  imagines  to  be,  is. 

There  is  a  natural  association  of  certain  types  of  idea  in  the 
mind,  and  when  people  are  unskilled  in  the  art  of  distinguishing 
between  imagination  and  reality,  between  fancy  and  fact,  be¬ 
tween  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  they  look  upon  this  ideal 
association  as  an  actual  association.  Thus  magic  is  merely 
another  aspect  of  our  anthropomorphism. 

The  practices  of  magic  are  the  logical  and  rational  outcome, 
the  natural  development  along  the  lines  of  commonsense,  of 
this  fundamental  psychological  phenomenon.  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  that  magic  is  a  delicate  organism,  and  is  at 
once  shrivelled  up  when  exposed  to  frank  criticism. 

The  old  magical  practices  are  at  the  present  day  passing 
under  a  cloud,  but  the  magical  process  of  thought,  eternally 
renewing  its  youth,  extends  from  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa 
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to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mayfair,  from  the  remotest  ages  of 
bygone  time  to  the  year  1927  A.D.,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  many  centuries  must  pass  away  before  this  popular  philo¬ 
sophy  will  finally  become  inert.  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  straitest  scientist  is  pestered  by  its  persistence, 
and  this  is  true,  for  very  few  of  us  can  get  rid  of  the  ‘  personal 
element  ’  that  vitiates  so  much  observation. 

We  turn  to  magic  in  medicine.  -  Among  tribes  low  in  the 
scale  of  culture,  every  man,  it  is  said,  is  more  or  less  skilled  in 
the  magical  art.  But  in  races  of  a  higher  plane  of  development 
the  practice  of  magic  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  restricted  to  the 
specialists,  such  as  the  Shamans,  or  medicine-men,  and  they 
induce  disease  by  magic  ;  they  diagnose  disease  by  magic  ; 
and  they  cure  disease  by  magic. 

The  Effigy . — Most  uncivilized  people  have  a  violent  aversion 
from  being  drawn  or  photographed.  For  in  virtue  of  magical 
law  their  portraits  are  themselves.  And  if  these  portraits  get 
torn,  smashed,  broken,  or  otherwise  damaged,  whether  acci¬ 
dentally  or  intentionally,  the  originals  will  suffer  for  it.  As  a 
result  of  this  superstition,  ofie  of  the  commonest  magical 
methods  of  producing  disease  is  as  follows  : 

You  construct  an  image  of  clay,  paste*  leaves  or  anything 
you  like,  to  represent  the  man  you  desire  to  injure.  The  image 
may  or  may  not  resemble  the  prototype  ;  that  really  does  not 
matter  very  much,  so  long  as  you  suppose  that  it  represents  him. 
Resemblance  can  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  imagination.  Of 
course,  if  you  can  attach  to  the  effigy  something  that  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  man,  such  as  his  hair  or  his  food,  etc.,  your 
power  over  him  will  naturally  be  increased,  for  then  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  supported  both  by  the  homoeopathic  and  by  the  tele¬ 
pathic  trend  of  thought.  Having  completed  your  effigy,  then, 
you  treat  it  as  you  would  the  person  it  is  intended  for,  if  you 
had  him  helpless  and  unprotected  in  your  hands.  The  magical 
method  thus  combines  efficiency  with  secrecy. 

You  may  stick  pins  into  the  image,  and  with  every  pin  you 
insert  the  real  man  feels  a  sharp  pain  in  the  part  of  his  body 
that  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  pin  in  the  effigy.  As  a 
rule,  only  when  you  wish  to  kill  the  man  do  you  stick  a  pin  into 
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the  region  of  the  heart.  Otherwise,  to  cause  a  prolonged  and 
painful  illness,  you  pierce  it  all  over  save  through  the  vital  parts, 
and  then,  laying  the  pierced  image  aside,  you  leave  the  rest  to 
time. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Babar  Archipelago  (Malay  Archipelago) 
the  wizard  makes  a  human  figure  out  of  a  koli  leaf.  He  cuts 
off  its  head,  rolls  it  up  into  an  oval  shape  with  wax  and  burns 
it  to  the  recital  of  powerful  incantations.  The  original  of  the 
spell  dies  of  fever. 

When  an  Ojebway  Indian  desires  to  make  his  enemy  ill  he 
constructs  a  little  wooden  image,  and  runs  a  needle  into  its  head 
or  heart,  or  he  shoots  an  arrow  into  it,  believing  that  his  foe 
will  be  seized  with  sharp  pains  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
body.  If  he  wishes  to  kill  the  person,  he  burns  or  buries  the 
puppet,  uttering  certain  magic  words  as  he  does  so. 

In  some  of  the  Malay  States  the  image  is  made  of  wax  and 
is  scorched  six  times  before  the  fire  ;  on  the  seventh  time  it  is 
committed  to  the  flames. 

Andrew  Lang  narrates  an  amusing  result  of  the  effigy  super¬ 
stition  in  the  Barbadoes.  The  boarding  under  a  magistrate’s 
chair  was  raised  some  little  time  ago  for  repairs,  and  underneath 
it  were  discovered  many  waxen  images  stuck  full  of  pins.  It 
turned  out  that  the  images  were  those  of  litigants  dissatisfied 
with  the  legal  methods  at  their  disposal  for  obtaining  redress, 
and  anxious  to  injure  their  enemies  by  another  law  than  that 
practised  in  the  open. 

In  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  the  magical  use  of  the 
effigy  was  widely  prevalent.  Fever  could  be  induced  in  the 
victim,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  by  exposing  his  image  to  fire, 
and  here  also  a  stab  with  a  knife  caused  him  to  feel  a  sharp 
pain. 

The  following  rendering  of  a  Babylonian  hymn,  quoted  by 
Frazer  and  Lenormant,  shows  that  illness  among  the  Assyrians 
was  ascribed  to  the  magical  influence  of  the  effigy  : 

‘  Those  who  have  made  images  of  me,  reproducing  my  features, 

Who  have  taken  away  my  breath,  and  torn  my  hairs, 

Who  have  rent  my  clothes  and  hindered  my  feet  from  treading 
the  dust, 

May  the  fire-god,  the  strong  one,  break  their  charm  !  ’ 
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In  England  the  belief  in  effigy  magic  was  responsible  in 
1441  a.d.  for  a  state  trial.  A  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  whose 
husband  was  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  was  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  along  with  a  certain  Margery  Jourdemain,  known 
as  ‘  the  famous  witch  of  Eye,’  because  they  had  made  an  image 
of  wax  and  exposed  it  to  a  gentle  heat,  under  the  persuasion 
that  as  the  image  melted  away,  so  the  health  of  the  king  would 
gradually  decline.  Margery  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the 
Duchess,  after  doing  penance  in  her  shift  through  the  streets 
of  London,  was  imprisoned  for  life. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  the  corp 
chre ,  or  corp  chreadh  (clay  body)  is  filled  with  pins  and  laid  in 
running  water  with  the  head  up-stream.  As  the  clay  body  is 
washed  away,  so  will  the  original  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 
Such  figures  have  been  found  in  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Suther¬ 
land  in  Scotland  ;  at  the  Bog  of  Ardee  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
Gloucestershire,  Devonshire,  and  elsewhere  in  England.  There 
are  specimens  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  at  Oxford  and  in  the 
Wellcome  collection  in  London. 

The  use  of  the  effigy  in  producing  disease  is  an  instance  of 
mimetic  or  homoeopathic  magic — like  producing  like.  In  the 
account  now  about  to  be  given,  telepathic  magic  will  be  illus¬ 
trated.  The  underlying  conception  of  this  type  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  whatever  may  have  been  in  contact  with  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  actually  an  outlying  portion  of  that  individual  himself. 
Just  as  the  effigy,  being  his  image,  is  himself,  so,  in  like  manner, 
a  lock  of  his  hair,  his  teeth,  nails,  food,  shadow,  name,  etc., 
remain  part  of  the  man,  connected  with  him  by  a  kind  of 
telepathy.  The  part  suggests  the  whole,  therefore  it  is  the  whole. 
And  just  as  mishandling  a  man’s  effigy  will  set  up  disease  in 
the  original,  so,  also,  mishandling  a  man’s  belongings  will  have 
the  same  effect.  Thus,  when  once  your  personal  property  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  magician,  he  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  you.  Distance  offers  no  obstacle  whatever  to  his  schemes. 
And  by  dealing  with  these  articles  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  magic,  he  can  precipitate  any  form  of  physical 
torture  he  pleases  upon  your  unfortunate  person.  He  can,  as 
it  were,  compel  the  whole  universe  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
with  him  against  you.  Little  wonder  then  that  if  a  savage 
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hears  that  this  kind  of  magic  is  being  directed  against  him,  he 
goes  straight  home  and  dies — of  sheer  fright  ! 

The  Victorian  blacks  ascribe  fevers  to  one  of  their  comrades 
burning  some  of  their  cut-off  hair  ;  and  if  one  black  does  actu¬ 
ally  get  hold  of  another’s  cast-off  epidermal  appendages,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  practise  black-mail  on  the  strength  of  this 
hold  over  the  other.  On  Serang,  if  you  burn  anyone’s  hair 
along  with  some  of  his  food,  you  can  make  him  suffer  a  severe 
headache.  Burning  hair  and  nail-pairings,  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  proper  incantations,  on  the  islands  of  Luang  and 
Sermata,  brings  on  swellings  of  the  hand,  and  burning  excre¬ 
ment  causes  dysentery  on  Serang  and  colic  in  Scotland.1  On 
Eetar  the  man’s  saliva  along  with  his  hair  is  wrapped  up  in  red 
linen,  and,  while  incantations  are  recited,  is  sunk  in  a  certain 
grotto.  This  rouses  the  evil  spirits  of  the  place  and  they  attack 
the  person  who  furnished  the  saliva. 

Food,  cast-off  clothing  and  rags,  may  be  similarly  conjured 
with  in  order  to  cause  illness  and  death,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
ceremonial  among  barbarian  races  are  almost  endless. 

In  the  Seranglao  and  Gorong  Archipelago  the  soil  from  the 
footprints  of  a  man  is  mixed  with  gum  damaar  and  burned. 
The  victim  presents  incurable  tumours. 

The  means  at  the  sorcerer’s  disposal  by  which  he  expects  to 
gain  power  over  his  less  unscrupulous  fellows  are  not  yet 
exhausted.  It  is  possible  to  work  magic  on  a  person’s  name, 
and  there  are  many  interesting  varieties  of  this  belief.  Curses 
in  olden  times,  which  were  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  real 
injuries,  were  frequently  levelled  against  the  name.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Richard  III.  it  will  be  remembered  how  Richard 
adroitly  inserts  Queen  Margaret’s  own  name  at  the  end  of 
her  laboured  curse,  so  that  she  herself,  and  not  he,  receives 
the  weight  of  it.  Curses  were  therefore  equivalent  to  real 
injuries. 

Among  the  Amboinese  you  can  injure  a  person  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  firing  it  out  of  a  gun.  Similar 
practices  have  been  reported  from  Australia,  Bali,  Abyssinia, 
and  elsewhere.  And  it  is  a  general  rule  all  over  the  world  to 
avoid  uttering  the  names  of  harmful  beings,  such  as  tigers, 

1  This  belief  was  prevalent  in  Lanarkshire  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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snakes,  fairies,  devils  and  gods,  lest  the  utterance  should  attract 
them. 

Sendings. — We  have  already  seen  that  early  man  looked  upon 
disease,  not  as  a  natural  process  but  as  the  result  of  some  form 
of  violence.  And  in  the  conception  of  disease  as  caused  by  a 
sending,  the  influence  of  this  primitive  pathology  is  very  plain. 
A  ‘  sending  ’  is  the  mystical  propulsion  of  some  real  concrete 
substance  into  the  victim’s  body,  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  throwing  of  a  stone  or  the  shooting  of  an  arrow.  The 
North  American  Indians  think  that  rheumatic  pains  and  stitches 
are  caused  by  bullets,  stones,  balls  of  straw  or  hair  ^magically 
driven  into  the  body  by  a  wizard,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that 
the  stone,  bullet,  or  whatever  it  is,  would  be  found  if  the  body 
were  examined  after  death.  Probably  the  actual  discovery  of 
calculi  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  corpses  of  men  and  carcases 
of  animals  has  given  rise  to  this  idea.  We  shall  recur  to  it  in  a 
later  chapter. 

Brewin  is  a  spirit  who  practises  among  the  aborigines  of 
Gippsland.  He  produces  Tundung — abdominal  and  chest 
troubles — by  throwing  his  boomerang  at  you. 

Among  the  other  natives  of  Australia  an  enemy  can  be 
magically  injured  by  throwing  ashes  into  the  air  from  a  piece 
of  bark  towards  the  direction  of  the  compass  where  the  enemy 
lives.  The  inhabitants  of  Nias  believe  that  Bela,  the  evil  spirits, 
cause  skin-eruptions  by  throwing  ashes  on  the  body,  and  in 
the  9th  chapter  of  Exodus  we  are  told  that  Moses  and  Aaron, 
standing  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  engineered  the  plague  of  boils 
and  blains  by  taking  ‘  handfuls  of  ashes  from  the  furnace  ’  and 
sprinkling  them  towards  heaven.  Skin  eruptions  were  evi¬ 
dently  looked  upon  as  burns,  magically  produced. 

The  mediaeval  witches  of  Europe,  according  to  Reginald 
Scot,  used  to  cause  disease  by  sending  needles  into  the  liver, 
and  about  the  same  period  there  was  a  belief  that  flint  arrow¬ 
heads,  the  so-called  ‘  elf-arrows,’  were  shot  into  the  body  and 
caused  mortal  wounds  without  breaking  the  skin.  (See  later.) 

A  sufficient  selection  of  illustrative  instances  has  now  been 
given  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  nature 
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of  magical  thought,  and  to  understand  the  allusions  we  shall 
make  to  it  in  discussing  the  medical  ideas  of  past  times.  Having 
considered  at  the  same  time  the  place  of  magic  in  the  savage’s 
belief,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  second  class  of  factors  in  the 
causation  of  disease,  in  the  non-scientific  world,  namely,  the 
action  of  spirits  and  demons. 

Demons  and  Disease. — The  influence  of  the  demon  as  a 
causative  agent  in  the  mystical  production  of  disease  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  magic. 

The  great  writers  on  anthropology  and  folk-lore  have  fami¬ 
liarized  us  with  the  cosmogony  of  the  savage.  We  have  learned 
first  of  all  that  the  original  pre-animistic  stage  of  religion  is  the 
feeling  of  terror  in  the  presence  of  the  vague,  indefinable,  and 
mysterious  power  that  is  manifest  in  all  evil- working  natural 
forces,  from  lightning  to  disease.  This  power  is  known  vari¬ 
ously  as  Mana  (Maori),  Manitou  (Alonquin),  En-gai  (Masai), 
etc.  In  the  next  stage  the  whole  universe  is  tenanted  by  unseen 
beings  whose  workings  bring  about  natural  events.  Sometimes 
these  beings  are  well-disposed  and  sometimes  malicious,  ob¬ 
viously  in  harmony  with  the  effect  upon  man’s  mind  of  the 
beneficial  or  harmful  aspects  of  nature.  As  to  the  origin  of 
belief  in  spirits,  much  has  been  written  and  many  theories  have 
been  propounded,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
controversial  stage,  although  perhaps  the  weightiest  opinion  is 
that  it  originates  from  seeing  in  dreams  the  figures  of  the  dead 
as  if  they  were  still  alive. 

The  upward  development  of  religion  beginning  with  the 
vague  Mana ,  passes  next  to  animism,  then  to  polytheism,  and 
lastly,  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.  In  the  animistic  stage 
every  object  in  nature,  every  stock  and  stone,  every  mountain 
and  river,  every  tree  and  flower,  every  star  and  cloud,  like  man 
himself,  is  animated  by  a  living  being,  generally  but  not  always 
invisible  to  ordinary  people.  At  a  later  stage  in  development, 
a  grouping  of  these  individual  spirits  takes  place,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  many  become  merged  into  a  few,  each  controlling  a 
kingdom  of  its  own.  Still  later,  as  concrete  facts  become 
abstract  principles  in  the  educated  mind,  so  all  the  gods 
unite  to  form  one  Spirit  in  Whom  and  through  Whom  the 
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Universe,  including  man  himself,  lives,  moves,  and  has  its 
being. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  multitudinous  spirits  do  not  mani¬ 
fest  any  consistent  moral  character.  They  are  good  or  evil 
very  much  as  the  whim  seizes  them.  This  unreliability  of  dis¬ 
position  seems  to  have  characterized  the  ancient  spirit-world 
until  the  Persians,  differentiating  Ormuzd  the  good  from 
Ahriman  the  evil  spirit,  first  defined  the  division  with  which 
the  orthodox  religion  of  the  present  day  has  made  us  familiar. 
But,  although  the  opposing  camps  of  the  spiritual  hosts  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  generally  friendly,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  hostile  to  man,  this  clear-cut  distinction  does  not  in¬ 
variably  hold  good.  Not  infrequently,  spirits  otherwise  friendly 
are  credited  with  sending  pestilence  and  death  into  the  world, 
while  it  occasionally  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that  healing 
remedies  are  put  down  to  the  credit  of  evil  deities  and  devils. 

In  consonance  with  those  beliefs  the  unseen  beings  that 
cause  disease  are  of  different  natures,  have  different  origins, 
and  cause  different  diseases,  according  to  the  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  which  their  creators  have  arrived. 

The  sole  vocation  of  the  Spirit  may  be  that  of  a  disease- 
producer.  Many  spirits  do  nothing  else  but  infest  humanity 
in  the  form  of  disease,  but  we  also  find  that  the  ordinary  gods 
of  tribes  and  nations  taking  offence,  may  either  send  disease 
or  enter  the  body  themselves  as  disease. 

Once  he  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  body  of  an  individual, 
the  demon  leads  a  parasitic  existence  there  at  the  expense  of 
his  host,  devouring  his  flesh  and  changing  his  nature.  Fre¬ 
quently,  certain  devils  are  credited  with  selecting  special  organs 
for  their  attentions,  as  in  Siam,  where  Rahang  is  supposed  to 
enter  the  living  body  and  eat  up  the  intestines.  This  demoniac 
specializing  was  also  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
disease-spirits,  since  we  find  from  one  of  the  clay  tablets  that 
‘  cursed  Idpa  directs  his  power  against  the  head  ;  IJtuq  attacks 
the  neck  ;  Alai,  the  breast  ;  Gigim ,  the  bowels  ;  and  Telal, 
the  hands.’  The  modern  Cingalese,  also,  are  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  pathogenic  demons,  each  of  whom  causes  a 
disease  or  symptom  proper  to  himself.  Blindness,  deafness, 
cramps,  hemiplegia,  rigors,  fevers,  delirium,  and  many  other 
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disorders  are  attributed  to  these  spirits.  And  the  ancient 
Romans,  whose  every  function  of  the  body  and  every  act  of 
life  was  governed  by  a  special  god,  had  their  deae  Febris , 
Mephitis  and  the  like. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  early  conception  of  disease, 
that  it  is  due  to  a  blow  or  a  stroke  administered  by  a  magician  or 
demon.  We  may  now  adduce  a  few  instances  of  devil-strokes. 

In  Annam  and  South  Australia  the  natives  will  tell  you  that 
the  demon  makes  an  assault  upon  the  outside  of  his  victims’ 
body,  and  in  Morocco  cholera  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  effects 
of  a  blow  from  an  evil  spirit.  The  same  idea  was  entertained 
by  the  ancient  Semites,  for  in  the  book  of  job  we  read  that 
‘  Satan  smote  Job  with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto 
his  crown,’  and  that  our  forefathers  believed  the  smiting  to  be 
real  and  not  merely  metaphorical  is  shown  in  the  old  prints 
which  depict  Satan  in  the  act  of  beating  the  unfortunate 
patriarch  with  a  rod. 

In  modern  Europe,  the  mediaeval  notion  that  disease  is  the 
work  of  the  devil  is  still  extant,  but  the  opposite  doctrine  that 
disease  is  sent  from  God  as  a  punishment  for  sin  is  much  more 
prevalent.1  At  the  same  time  the  more  ancient  pathogenic 
demons  are  not  yet  forgotten.  The  nomad  gypsies  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  according  to  Von  Wlisloeki,  possess  a  large 
family  of  disease-demons,  the  children  and  grand-children  of 
Ana,  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  fairies,  who  was  wedded,  much 
against  her  inclination,  to  the  malignant  king  of  the  devils. 
They  had  nine  children,  and  these  again,  by  intermarrying  one 
with  another,  produced  an  enormous  brood  of  devils,  all  of 
whom  busy  themselves  with  causing  disease.  Melalo,  the  first 
of  the  nine  children,  bears  the  shape  of  a  little  bird  with  two 
heads,  and  brings  all  kinds  of  paroxysmal  complaints  and  in¬ 
sensibility.  Lilyi  (whose  name  reminds  us  of  the  Jewish  demon, 
Lilith)  is  a  fish  with  a  woman’s  head  and  long  hair.  She 
deposits  one  of  her  hairs  in  the  body  and  thus  we  get  all  kinds 
of  catarrhal  diseases,  diarrhoea,  etc.  Lalmisha ,  a  red  mouse, 
is  responsible  for  the  exanthemata  ;  and  so  on. 

1  The  same  idea  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece.  In  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus,  the  Furies  threaten  to  blast  the  land  with  pestilence  if  their  desire  for  the 
revenge  of  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra  is  not  satisfied. 
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It  does  not  seem  as  if,  at  the  present  day,  any  complete  group 
of  disease-demons  has  survived  among  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  but  there  is  some  evidence  pointing 
to  the  probability  that  about  Shakespeare’s  time  there  were  in 
England  different  devils  who  supplied  each  his  proper  disease. 
In  King  Lear  we  are  told  of  ‘  the  foul  fiend,  Flibbertigibbett ; 
he  begins  at  curfew  and  walks  till  first  cock  ;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin  ’  (cataract),  ‘  squints  the  eye,  makes  the  hare-lip  ; 
mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth,’ 
and  at  another  place  in  the  same  play  mention  is  made  of  five 
fiends  in  possession  of  poor  Tom,  Hobbididence,  the  prince  of 
dumbness,  and  Flibbertigibbet,  again,  of  moping  and  mowing. 

Reginald  Scot,  whose  ironical  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  was 
written  in  1584  A.D.,  when  the  nation  was  running  mad  after 
witches,  enumerates  a  long  list  of  the  popular  devils  of  his  day, 
most  of  the  individual  members  of  which,  however,  were  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

The  old  English  fairies  are  generally  looked  upon  as  being 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  northern  spirits  of  Nature,  but 
although  their  tempers  are  very  uncertain,  they  were  not  gener¬ 
ally  blamed  with  causing  disease.  Queen  Mab,  to  be  sure, 
sometimes  brought  herpetic  blisters  upon  ladies’  lips,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  shared  with  a  more  diabolical  personage  the  scandalous 
reputation  of  behaving  as  a  succubus.  But  beyond  that  the 
fairies  were  deemed  guiltless. 

Disembodied  Human  Spirits  as  Disease-Demons. — The  dread 
of  ghosts  is  a  very  real  emotion  among  savages  and  uncivilized 
races,  because  they  are  potent  disease-producers.  It  is  imme¬ 
diately  after  death  that  these  disembodied  spirits  are  most 
dangerous. 

In  Annam  the  souls  of  people  who  have  just  died  of  small¬ 
pox  or  plague  are  liable  to  pass  into  their  friends,  and  they 
in  their  turn  acquire  the  disease.  In  this  way  infection  is 
explained. 

There  is  a  belief,  prevalent  all  over  the  world,  that  the  spirits 
of  still-born  children,  of  virgins,  and  of  women  who  have  died 
in  childbed  are  particularly  dangerous.  Con  Ranh ,  or  Con  Lon , 
is  the  name  given  to  the  disembodied  spirits  of  still-born  babies 
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or  little  children  in  Siam.  Their  names  must  not  be  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
is  just  the  same  as  the  production  of  the  spirits,  and  they  will 
enter  her  body  and  in  their  efforts  to  live  there  will  produce 
abortion.  The  Con  Ranh  spirits  may  get  into  a  family,  and 
very  careful  measures  are  necessary  before  they  can  be  got  out 
again.  The  danger  and  difficulty  are  increased  by  the  ability 
of  the  spirits  to  travel  on  clothing,  and,  so  newly-married  women 
are  careful  not  to  accept  a  gift  or  to  wear  any  of  the  clothing  of 
a  woman  who  has  miscarried.  (Some  fear  of  infection  obvi¬ 
ously  underlies  these  myths.) 

Further,  the  souls  of  executed  criminals,  of  suicides,  and  of 
men  who  have  come  to  a  violent  end,  are  very  dangerous,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  keep  them  from  wandering  after  their  demise 
that  the  bodies  of  suicides  used  to  be  impaled  with  a  stake  and 
fixed  to  the  earth. 

But  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  not  the  only  disembodied  spirits 
that  can  bring  disease.  Many  wizards  have  the  power  of  vacat¬ 
ing  their  own  bodies  during  life  and  of  seizing  upon  those  of 
their  neighbours.  An  extraordinary  epidemic  of  this  kind  of 
demoniac  possession  raged  at  one  time  in  the  province  of 
Mexico,  if  we  can  believe  the  Spanish  monk  Oviedo,  who 
describes  it.  The  men  and  women  driving  the  bloody  trade 
were  supposed  to  go  out  after  dark  and  to  visit  their  neighbours, 
whose  blood  they  sucked,  night  after  night,  until  the  poor 
victims  became  so  thin  and  dried  up  that  many  of  them  died. 
Similar  horrible  tales  are  told  in  the  Malay  States  and  in  Loango. 
They  remind  us  of  the  vampires  and  werwolves  of  European 
lore,  which  were  also  frequently  the  spirits  of  dead  people. 

In  South  Slavonia,  at  the  present  time,  the  country  people 
firmly  believe  that  in  this  way  the  witches  obtain  the  strength 
and  life  of  the  people  around  them.  Among  the  Montenegrins, 
says  Krauss,  the  witch  commits  the  following  horrible  crime  : 
‘  When  she  comes  upon  a  sleeper,  first  she  flicks  him  upon  the 
left  breast  with  her  magic  switch  and  his  breast  flies  open. 
She  then  plucks  out  his  heart  and  eats  it  up,  and  the  wound  in 
the  chest  immediately  heals  up  of  its  own  accord.’  Death 
follows,  sooner  or  later.  Sometimes  a  party  of  witches  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  ghastly  banquet. 
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The  werwolf,  a  demoniac  man  who  has  the  power  of  chang¬ 
ing  himself  at  nightfall  into  a  wolf,  is  still  believed  by  the 
country  folk  to  roam  about  Brittany,  Limousin,  Auvergne, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  White  Russia,  devouring  infants  and 
little  children.  (The  late  Bram  Stoker  has  familiarized  English 
readers  with  this  superstition  in  his  blood-curdler  Dracula ,) 

The  plague-woman  of  Southern  Slavonia  merits  description 
before  we  leave  the  subject.  She  is  a  stranger  to  the  village 
and  dare  not  enter  it  on  foot  or  the  dogs  would  discover  her 
and  give  tongue.  So  she  persuades  one  of  the  villagers,  who 
is,  of  course,  unaware  of  her  identity,  to  carry  her  in  on  his 
shoulders,  or  to  give  her  a  lift  in  his  cart,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  kindness  she  takes  note  of  his  dwelling  so  that  she  may 
spare  it  from  the  pestilence  she  brings.  Bartels  remarks  that 
the  connection  of  a  stranger  with  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic, 
the  kernel  of  many  of  these  stories,  is  doubtless  founded  upon 
correct  observation. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  advance  of  civilization  the 
multitudes  of  demons  ultimately  fuse  to  form  one  single  evil- 
spirit,  the  devil  or  Satan,  and  after  this  has  taken  place,  all  the 
old  demoniac  diseases  are  finally  attributed  to  him  alone. 
While  plagues  and  pestilence,  even  in  recent  times,  were  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  the  punishment  for  sin  inflicted  upon  errant 
mankind  by  an  offended  deity,  many  ailments,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  character  or  personality  of  the  sick  person 
is  altered,  were  frequently  attributed  to  demoniac  possession. 
In  biblical  and  mediaeval  times  they  were,  indeed,  generally 
explained  in  this  way. 

Feverish  complaints,  in  which  delirium  occurs,  are  generally 
put  down  to  the  same  cause  in  uncivilized  communities. 
Epilepsy,  also,  the  ‘  Sacred  Disease  ’  of  the  ancients,  was 
ascribed  to  the  gods  or  demons,  and  in  the  Bible  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  demoniac  possession,  as  Trousseau  reminds  us. 
It  is  still  so  regarded  in  Ireland,  according  to  Lady  Wilde. 
Insanity,  likewise,  was  for  many  centuries  looked  upon  as  due 
to  the  lodgment  of  a  devil  in  the  body.  Even  Paulus  Aegineta, 
and  most  of  the  medical  writers  agreed  with  him,  says  of 
Melancholics  ‘  some  believe  themselves  impelled  by  higher 
powers  and  foretell  what  is  to  come,  as  if  under  divine  influence  ; 
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and  these  are,  therefore,  properly  called  demoniacs,  or  possessed 
persons.’  In  Twelfth  Night ,  also,  the  deluded  Malvolio  is 
scoffed  at  by  his  tormentors  as  being  the  subject  of  possession. 

Even  modern  writers  are  not  free  from  a  tendency  to  refer 
the  more  unusual  forms  of  insanity  to  this  cause.  Baring- 
Gould,  for  example,  suggests  that  the  horrible  Bertrand,  a 
notorious  pervert  of  the  nineteenth  century,  owed  his  mur¬ 
derous  proclivity  ‘  to  a  species  of  diabolical  possession,’  and  at 
the  present  day  demoniac  possession  is  still  believed  in  by 
many  ministers  of  religion. 

In  some  such  manner  we  can  explain  the  popular  names  of 
some  diseases  such  as  ‘  St.  Vitus  Dance,’  ‘  St.  Eligius’  Disease,’ 
‘  St.  Anthony’s  Fire,’  and  so  on.  These  saints  were  not,  of 
course,  devils  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  the  diseases  were 
obviously  regarded  as  due  to  the  agency  of,  and  also  no  doubt 
as  curable  by  the  spirits  whose  names  they  bore. 

The  Soul  and  Disease. — We  now  come  to  another  section  of 
the  etiology  of  disease  in  primitive  medicine,  namely,  the  part 
played  by  the  soul  of  the  patient.  Just  as  the  savage  looks  upon 
all  natural  phenomena  as  the  work  of  living  spirits  who  pull 
the  strings  and  make  the  puppets  dance,  so  in  the  human  body 
itself  the  outward  manifestations  of  life  are  conditioned  by  a 
tiny  animal  or  mannikin  inside.  Frazer  has  demonstrated  that 
the  prevalent  belief  among  savages  is  that  the  soul  is  material, 
of  finer  texture  than  the  body  it  inhabits  no  doubt,  but  still 
sufficiently  substantial  to  be  visible  to  those  who  are  sharp- 
sighted  enough.  The  soul  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  likewise 
regarded  as  a  visible,  if  intangible  entity  ;  in  an  old  print  re¬ 
produced  in  Das  Weih  a  parturient  woman  is  represented  lying 
on  a  table  in  articulo  mortis ,  Caesarian  Section  is  being  per¬ 
formed  to  save  her  child,  and  from  her  mouth  there  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  miniature  replica  of  herself.  This  is  her  soul. 

Many  physiological  conditions  are  explained  by  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  soul.  Death  is  the  permanent,  and  sleep  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  soul,  and  dreams  are  the  adventures 
that  the  soul  encounters  while  outside  the  body.  In  like 
manner,  diseases  characterized  by  unconsciousness,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  ascribed  to  its  temporary  loss. 
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The  soul  of  the  Nootkas  of  British  Columbia  resides  in  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  as  long  as  it  maintains  its  upright 
position  the  person  keeps  healthy,  but  if  it  falls  he  loses  his 
senses.  In  Celebes,  if  the  soul  leaves  the  body  epilepsy  will 
result,  and  in  Annam  insanity  is  due  to  the  same  event. 

Magicians  can  entice  the  soul  away  from  its  body.  On 
Danger  Island,  one  of  the  Hervey  group  (South  Pacific),  they 
have  a  trap  for  catching  souls,  consisting  of  a  cocoa-nut  fibre 
rope  with  lateral  loops  to  it.  If  a  person  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  the  sacred  men,  this  trap  would  be  suspended  by  night 
from  a  branch  of  a  tree  overshadowing  his  dwelling.  ‘  The 
priest  would  sit  opposite  watching.  If  an  insect  or  small  bird 
chanced  to  fly  through  one  of  the  loops,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
soul  of  the  culprit,  assuming  that  form,  had  passed  into  the 
trap.  The  spirit,  Vaerua ,  presiding  over  the  spirit- world  was 
now  believed  to  hurry  off  with  the  soul  to  the  shades  and  there 
feast  upon  it.  The  friends  of  the  now  soulless  man  thereupon 
proceeded  to  make  intercession  for  the  return  of  the  soul,  which 
was  granted  or  refused  according  to  circumstances.  If  they 
refused,  the  culprit  gave  himself  up  for  lost  and  generally  pined 
away  from  sheer  fright.’  {Brit.  Mus.  Guide  to  Ethnographical 
Collection ,  p.  171.) 

The  shadow,  like  the  soul,  may  be  lost.  Michael  Scott,  the 
ancient  Wizard  of  the  North,  lost  his  to  the  devil  when  he  was 
a  student  in  Salamanca,  but  was  never  a  hair  the  worse.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Nias,  however,  are  less  hardy,  for 
the  loss  of  their  shadow  is  followed  by  death. 

Parasitic  Animals. — We  have  already  seen  that  disease  among 
unscientific  people  is  frequently  ascribed  to  the  presence  in  the 
body  of  sendings,  spirits,  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  another  variety  of  foreign  body  which  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  primitive  pathology  ;  namely,  living 
animals.  The  belief  is,  of  course,  not  entirely  fanciful.  Animal 
parasites  are  frequently  found  in  the  body,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  anchylostoma  duodenale,  may  be  responsible  for  severe, 
and  even  fatal  illness.  Moreover,  we  know  that  neglected 
wounds  may  become  fly-blown  and  maggoty.  So  that  for  this 
class  of  belief  a  rational  foundation  may  be  confidently  claimed. 
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But  we  are  bound  to  observe  that  the  parasite  plays  a  much 
more  important  role  in  medical  superstition  than  in  medical 
science. 

The  idea  that  the  parasitic  animals  can  cause  disease  is  at 
times  a  variant  of  the  belief  in  demoniac  possession.  The 
Dacota  Indians,  for  instance,  suppose  that  the  disease-demon 
occasionally  assumes  the  form  of  an  animal-spirit.  The 
Lycanthropy  of  the  ancients  (the  equivalent  of  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  belief  in  the  werwolf)  the  sufferers  from  which 
went  out  during  the  night  ‘  imitating  a  wolf  in  all  things  ’ 
(Paulus  Aegineta),  was  originally  supposed  to  be  due  to  pos¬ 
session  by  the  spirit  of  a  wolf,  and  along  with  this  we  may 
mention  the  kindred  superstition,  at  one  time  commonly  held 
in  England,  that  in  hydrophobia  the  soul  of  the  patient  has 
been  transformed  into  that  of  a  dog.  Rudyard  Kipling,  as  the 
plot  of  one  of  his  stories,  utilizes  a  parallel  Indian  belief. 

In  the  cases  we  are  about  to  consider,  however,  the  stranger 
in  the  body  is  not  the  animal’s  soul  so  much  as  the  animal 
itself. 

Bastian  has  recorded  a  peculiar  form  of  witchcraft  in 
the  Lao  States  of  Siam.  The  wizards  got  possession  of  an  ox 
or  buffalo  hide,  and,  placing  themselves  upon  it,  by  means  of 
their  magic,  they  make  it  dwindle  and  dwindle,  like  Balzac’s 
Peau  de  Chagrin,  until  it  is  only  a  handbreadth  in  size.  The 
morsel  is  then  broken  up  in  water,  and  if  the  mixture  is  squirted 
on  to  a  man  it  will  kill  him,  for  the  hide  swells  up  in  his  body 
to  its  original  dimensions  and  so  tears  him  to  pieces.  When 
the  corpse  is  burned  this  magical  morsel  proves  to  be  too  tough 
for  the  flames  and  remains  unconsumed,  an  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  which  in  anyone’s  possession  is  an  infallible  talisman 
against  the  evil  effects  of  any  similar  squirtings. 

Lady  Wilde  relates  the  story  of  a  case  of  the  same  kind  of 
animal  possession  in  Ireland.  The  patient  was  a  young  man 
who  had  suddenly  been  seized  with  mania.  The  great  witch- 
man  of  the  place  having  been  hastily  summoned  pronounced 
that  the  lunatic  was  no  longer  Davy  Flynn,  the  handsomest 
man  for  miles  round,  ‘  but  an  old  French  charger,  a  fine  stal¬ 
wart  horse  in  his  time,  once  belonging  to  a  French  general, 
who  came  to  Ireland  long  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  ;  to 
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keep  the  real  man  alive,  who  was  now  in  Fairyland,  the  substi¬ 
tute  must  be  well  fed  with  the  proper  food  for  a  horse,  oats 
to  wit,  and  this  was  accordingly  done/  But  he  ultimately  died 
in  Roscommon  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  Indians  of  Oregon  and  California  occasionally  suffer 
from  the  presence  of  frogs  in  the  body  ;  and  woodpeckers 
(Twana  and  other  Indians),  tortoises  (Dacota  Indians)  and  in 
Siam  a  demon  shaped  like  a  crow  who  picks  at  the  intestines, 
like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus,  are  other  forms  of  animal 
parasite.  Worms,  also,  figure  largely  in  this  class  of  diseases. 
The  Annamese  think  that  asthma  is  due  to  a  worm  in  the  body, 
which,  like  the  disease-demon,  has  the  power  of  leaving  the 
dead  body  of  its  host  for  one  of  his  relatives  or  friends.  And  it 
is  well  known  that  a  ‘  worm  in  the  tooth  ’  is  still  considered  to 
be  the  cause  of  toothache  in  many  country  places  in  England, 
a  belief  alluded  to  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing ,  and  by  Chettle 
in  Kind  Hart's  Dream ,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the  practice 
of  tooth-drawers,  ‘  Another  sort  got  hot  wires,  and  with  them 
they  burnt  out  the  worms  that  so  torments  the  grieved.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Dr.  Payne  has  suggested,  the 
mediaevalists  were  acquainted  with  the  parasitic  character  of 
scabies.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  Mercutio  described  Queen  Mab 
as  ‘Not  half  so  big  as  a  little  round  worm,  pricked  from  a 
finger  of  a  lazy  maid,’  a  passage  the  interpretation  of  which 
has  proved  of  some  difficulty  to  Shakespearian  commentators. 
In  Germany,  a  folk-disease  known  as  ‘  panaritium  ’  is  ascribed 
to  the  worm  in  the  finger,  and  a  similar  complaint  is  found  in 
Siam. 

Pliny  states  that  a  small  worm,  known  as  Lytta,  if  removed 
from  a  puppy’s  tongue  prevented  the  animal  from  falling  a 
victim  to  rabies. 

There  is  a  curious  tale  of  animal  parasitism  still  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain,  a  version  of  which  was  mentioned  also  by 
Bartolomeus  Anglicus.  I  relate  the  story  as  I  was  told  it  in 
my  school-days  in  Scotland.  A  child  imprudently  drinks  pol¬ 
luted  water  from  a  wayside  pool  and  swallows  with  it  a  young 
‘  beast,’  or  more  definitely  a  toad,  which,  having  thus  obtained 
an  entrance  into  the  stomach,  lives  there  for  years.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  host  wearies  of  the  lively  behaviour  of  the 
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animal  in  his  ‘  innards  ’  and  betakes  himself  to  the  doctor,  and 
he  effects  a  marvellous  cure  in  one  of  several  ways,  for  the  tale 
has  different  endings.  In  one  version  a  large  and  savoury  pie 
is  cooked,  and  before  it  the  patient,  fasting,  places  himself  with 
his  mouth  wide  agape.  The  pie  is  then  suddenly  opened  and 
the  starving  beastie,  tempted  by  the  appetizing  odours,  for¬ 
sakes  his  comfortable  billet  in  the  stomach  and  jumps  into  the 
pie,  where  it  is  promptly  dispatched.  In  the  Yorkshire  version 
an  air  of  truth  is  lent  to  an  otherwise  bald  and  unconvincing 
narrative  by  the  statement  that  ‘  it  ran  screeching  round 
the  room  ’  before  the  horrified  bystanders  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  kill  it.  In  a  third  version  the  sufferer  is  sent  a 
short  sea-trip  and  is  instructed,  or  expected,  to  hold  his  head 
‘  over  the  side  ’  in  a  manner  familiar  to  most  of  us.  He 
returns  cured. 

Natural  Causes  of  Disease  in  Primitive  Pathology . — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  foregoing  views  on  the  causation  of  disease  in  vogue 
before  the  scientific  age,  there  are  a  few  instances  where  illness 
is  put  down  to  natural  causes,  a  small  number  of  which  modern 
science  has  shown  to  be  correct. 

Leprosy  and  other  skin-eruptions  are  held  to  be  due  to 
Spanish  pepper,  the  flesh  of  the  octopus,  and  a  fish  with  a  red 
head  on  the  Islands  of  Seranglao  and  Gorong,  and  Sir  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  has  familiarized  modern  medicine  with  the  old  folk- 
theory  that  ascribes  leprosy  to  the  eating  of  fish.  In  most  of 
the  cases,  however,  where  dietetic  errors  are  blamed  for  disease 
it  will  be  found  that  the  supposed  dietetic  error  is  really  a 
breach  of  some  food  taboo  ;  as  when  skin-diseases  have  been 
ascribed  to  eating  pork. 

In  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  influence 
of  heredity  in  the  production  of  epilepsy  and  insanity  is  recog¬ 
nized.  As  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  infection  obtains  partial 
expression  in  the  demoniac  pathology,  but,  in  addition,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  attributed 
to  infection  in  some  country  places  in  England  and  among  the 
Karaya  Indians  of  Brazil.  And  another  correct  folk-belief  is 
that  of  some  negro  tribes  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  who 
associate  malaria  with  the  bites  of  mosquitoes. 
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An  astonishing  instance  of  one  of  the  happy  guesses  we  are 
now  discussing  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
Assyriologists,  and  has  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Senna¬ 
cherib’s  army  while  it  lay  encamped  before  Jerusalem.  It 
seems  that  although  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  claimed  that 
event  as  a  miracle  of  Jahveh’s,  his  claim  was  not  universally 
allowed,  for  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  of  the  period,  who  dreaded 
the  Assyrians  quite  as  much  as  the  Jews  did,  looked  upon  the 
unexpected  decimation  of  the  Assyrian  army  as  due  to  a  mira¬ 
culous  intervention  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  This  version  was 
handed  down  traditionally  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  Delta  and 
finally  came  to  the  ears  of  Herodotus,  from  whom  we  learn 
that  the  Egyptian  gods  destroyed  the  hostile  army  by  a  ‘  plague 
of  mice.’  Now  mice  were,  and  still  are,  looked  upon  in  the 
East  as  the  symbol  of  bubonic  plague.  Finally,  by  a  coinci¬ 
dence  which  is  surely  very  unusual  in  historical  research,  the 
Assyrian  account  of  the  disaster  in  the  report  of  the  captain  of 
Sennacherib’s  host  has  been  deciphered  within  the  last  few 
years  from  among  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  this  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  a  sudden  and  deadly  pestilence  compelled 
the  Assyrian  army  to  raise  the  siege.  Thus  the  connection 
between  mice  and  bubonic  plague  must  have  been  suspected,  , 
at  least,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  three 
thousand  years  ago.1 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recollect  that  a  votive- 
offering  of  golden  mice  was  laid  by  the  Philistines  before  the 
ark  of  Jahveh,  at  the  time  it  sojourned  among  them,  in  order 
to  stay  an  epidemic  characterized  by  sores  in  the  private  parts.  , 
It  is  true  that  these  sores  are  alluded  to  in  our  version  of  the 
Bible  as  ‘  emerods,’  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  in  view  of  : 
the  results  of  the  researches  just  mentioned,  that  they  were  I 
plague  boils. 

Here,  then,  our  brief  sketch  of  the  views  of  non-scientific  1 
man  concerning  the  causes  of  disease  comes  to  an  end.  In  j 
order  of  importance,  demoniac  possession  stands  first  and  ! 
magic  second,  while  natural  causes  make  a  poor  third. 

1  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Stade’s  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  t 
(pp.  203  and  621),  and  Ragozin’s  Assyria  (p.  311). 
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I  have  spent  some  time  upon  magic,  not  so  much  because  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  understand  at  first  sight,  as  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  was  the  guiding  principle  in  many  of  the  old  methods 
of  treatment  both  among  the  laity  and  among  the  medical  men 
of  pre-scientific  stages  of  culture. 

That  magical  processes  of  thought  should  have  continued  to 
operate  in  medicine  until  quite  recently  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
facts  that  not  only  were  the  early  doctors’  powers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observation  extremely  limited,  but  also  that  criticism 
or  doubt  was  the  faculty  of  the  mind  least  exercised  by  the 
early  philosophers  and  naturalists.  Consequently,  it  never 
dawned  upon  them  to  submit  the  opinions  they  had  received 
from  antiquity  to  the  test  of  their  own  observation. 

Magic  is  the  work  of  the  native  imagination  of  man,  and 
requires  but  little  observation  of  natural  events  for  its  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  demoniac  pos¬ 
session.  The  demoniac  theory,  which  appears  so  absurd  to 
our  eyes,  was  in  reality  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  certain  diseases  as  the  savage  observed  them. 
In  early  medicine  magic  is  generally  blamed  for  chronic 
diseases,  but  demoniac  possession  for  acute  disorders  such  as 
mania  and  epilepsy,  and  especially  for  acute  disorders  which 
are  infectious.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  case  of  those  diseases 
which  are  characterized  by  a  profound  change  in  the  patient’s 
character  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  conception  of  something  living  which  can  enter 
the  body,  live  there  in  place  of  its  normal  inhabitant,  and  pass 
from  one  person  to  another  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from 
observed  phenomena.  So  that  the  savage’s  idea  that  these 
diseases  are  due  to  a  living  demon,  instead  of  being  absurd,  is, 
in  reality,  marvellously  correct.  And  modern  science  has 
shown  that  the  savage’s  observation  was  accurate,  and  that  his 
deduction  of  some  living  organism  as  the  cause  was  sound. 
Indeed,  the  only  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  patho¬ 
logists  is  in  respect  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  organism 
that  causes  the  disease.  The  savage  thought  that  it  was  a  spirit 
more  or  less  human  in  its  characters  ;  modern  science  has 
shown  us  that  the  organism  is  a  bacterium  or  protozoon.  That 
is  really  the  only  difference,  and  it  depends,  not  upon  any 
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improvement  upon  the  method  of  reasoning,  but  only  upon 
opportunities  of  investigating  deductions  by  extended  and  oft- 
repeated  observations,  which  were  denied  to  early  man. 

Thus  the  demoniac  theory  of  disease,  in  contrast  with  the 
magical  explanation,  indicates  a  considerable  development  both 
of  observation  and  of  deduction.  For  this  reason,  we  may 
express  an  agreement  with  Frazer  in  his  conclusion  that  magic 
is  probably  simpler  and  more  archaic  than  the  belief  in  demons. 
This  opinion,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  note,  is  a  mere 
supposition.  Neither  archaeology  nor  ethnology  is  acquainted 
with  any  race  or  tribe  which  believes  in  magic  only,  and  not 
also  in  spirits. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRIMITIVE  TREATMENT 

As  we  have  just  seen,  of  the  two  most  common  conceptions  of 
the  etiology  of  disease,  magic  and  demonism,  the  latter  is  the 
more  popular,  demoniac  diseases  being  commoner  than  diseases 
due  to  the  working  of  magic.  In  the  realm  of  primitive  thera¬ 
peutics,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  magic  that  is  credited  with  the 
greatest  potency  ;  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  magic,  supposed 
to  be  more  powerful  than  spirits,  enables  the  medicine-man  to 
compel  even  the  demons  to  obey  his  commands. 

We  naturally  begin  with  prophylactic  treatment ,  under  the 
heading  of  which  one  or  two  of  a  large  number  of  customs, 
many  of  them  still  practised  in  Britain,  may  be  mentioned. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  in  Scotland  he  was  always  told  to 
get  rid  of  an  extracted  tooth  by  throwing  it  backwards  over  his 
head,  and  the  injunction  was  coupled  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  a  shilling  alongside  the  tooth  when  he  went  to  search 
for  it.  Neither  the  tooth  nor  the  shilling  unfortunately  was 
ever  found,  but  the  desire  of  effectually  concealing  the  tooth 
was  obtained,  for  if  it  was  not  discovered  by  a  boy  in  search  of  a 
shilling,  there  was  little  prospect  that  the  witches  would  ever 
get  it.  Patients  to  the  dentist  in  Suffolk,  also,  always  take  the 
extracted  tooth  home  with  them  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  along 
with  a  pinch  of  salt,  salt  being,  as  is  well  known,  very  obnoxious 
to  witches.  Another  plan,  resorted  to  all  over  the  world,  is  to 
give  the  tooth  to  the  mice  or  rats,  by  which  the  double  purpose 
is  served  of  counteracting  witchcraft  and  obtaining,  by  homoeo¬ 
pathy,  a  new  tooth  as  hard  as  a  rat’s. 

For  the  same  reason  nail-parings  are  carefully  disposed  of 
in  many  parts.  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  cut  either  a  baby’s 
hair  or  its  nails  during  the  first  year,  because  new-born  infants 
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are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  magical  influences.  In  Scotland, 
if  the  baby’s  nails  grow  very  long  you  are  bidden  to  bite  them 
off  and  swallow  them  to  prevent  evil-minded  people  from 
getting  hold  of  them.  Similar  precautions  are  taken  in  Voigt  - 
land,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  Berlin  ;  and  among  the  Hindoos  and 
North  American  Indians  ;  and  Fernie  quotes  an  old  Rabbinical 
saying  about  the  nails,  ‘  Ungues  comburit  sanctus  ;  justus  sepelit 
eos  ;  impius ,  vero ,  spar  git  in  publicum  ut  malcficae  iis  abuiantur ,’ 
‘  the  holy  man  burns  nails  ;  the  just  man  buries  them  ;  but 
the  wicked  man  scatters  them  abroad  in  public  so  that  the 
witches  may  mishandle  them.’ 

■a* 

Incantations ,  Charms  and  Amulets. — Although  it  is  true  that 
the  principles  of  magic  are  immortal,  nevertheless,  the  protean 
varieties  of  magical  practice  on  the  other  hand,  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  change  and  decay  as  any  other  form  of  human 
activity.  In  magical  ceremonies,  whether  adopted  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  or  for  some  other  purpose,  a  certain  ritual 
or  formulary  is  constructed  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason 
in  the  first  instance.  As  time  goes  on  this  reason  is  lost,  either 
because  it  is  no  longer  credited  or  simply  because  it  has  been 
forgotten.  But  the  ritual  remains  unaltered,  and  if  a  reason  is 
asked  for  its  existence,  a  new  reason  is  readily  found.  We 
change  our  creeds  but  not  our  ceremonies. 

In  no  branch  of  philosophy  is  this  law  so  clearly  seen  as  in 
the  incantation.  Incantations,  the  almost  invariable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  magical  ritual,  will  be  found  to  consist  au  fond , 
of  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the  vocal  expression  of  the 
wish  in  the  magician's  heart  ;  as  we  have  seen,  in  magic  the 
wish  is  the  deed,  and  its  utterance  aloud  impresses  it  upon  the 
magician’s  mind,  so,  in  virtue  of  magical  law,  the  utterance 
renders  its  accomplishment  all  the  more  certain.  In  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  wish,  then,  we  have  the  incantation  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  to 
circumstances.  (This  is  obviously  the  meaning  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  expression  ‘  wish’t  ’  or  ‘  ill- wish ’t.’)  The  efficacy  of  the 
incantation,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  idea  that  is  the  basis 
of  all  magic,  namely,  that  the  effect  will  result  because  man 
thinks  it  will. 
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The  incantation  must  be  spoken  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  who  is  being  bewitched  ;  the  ‘  person,’  that  is,  in  the 
large  magical  sense,  and  so  it  is  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
individual’s  belongings  or  while  performing  the  mimetic  rite. 
At  this  stage,  an  example  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  spell 
spoken  to  the  corp  dire  in  Islay,  the  incantation  is  perfectly 
comprehensible. 

‘  As  you  waste  away,  may  she  waste  away  !  ’ 

‘  Bless  you,  my  children  !  ’  and  ‘  Damn  you,  Sir  !  ’  are  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  expressions  ;  and  our  objection  to  the  last- 
mentioned  wish  is  doubtless  an  inheritance  left  us  from  our 
progenitors  who  actually  feared  its  power. 

Sometimes  the  incantation  merely  hints  at  the  wish,  as  in 
the  following  lines  spoken  in  Shetland  at  a  grave,  for  the  cure 
of  burns  : 

‘  Here  come  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore, 

If  the  dead  knew  what  the  living  endure, 

The  burnt  sore  would  burn  no  more.’ 

So  far,  then,  the  meaning  of  the  incantation  is  perfectly  plain, 
but  as  time  goes  on  it  changes  its  character  so  much  that  there 
is  no  possibility  whatever  of  detecting  in  it  any  meaning.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  formulae  spoken  by  a  successful  medicine¬ 
man,  like  the  prescriptions  of  a  fashionable  modern  physician, 
are  naturally  cherished  and  preserved  by  his  disciples,  especially 
if  the  latter  lack  a  robust  and  vigorous  faith  in  themselves, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that,  when  medicine-men  form  a 
secret  caste,  these  formulae  become  their  dearest  treasures, 
and  are  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from  generation  to 
generation,  until,  finally,  the  stage  is  reached  when  the  spells 
are  not  only  meaningless,  but  are  clothed  in  a  language 
which  the  reciters  themselves  do  not  understand.  But,  omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico ,  their  power  is  all  the  greater  for  their 
incomprehensibility. 

Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  the  incantations  used  by  the 
Mide  medicine-men  are  in  a  forgotten  tongue  ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Assyrian  spells,  which  are  Accadian  in  form, 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charms,  which  were  made  of  a 
corrupt  Gaelic.  And  in  the  same  way  many  of  the  charms 
of  our  country  are  couched  in  Latin,  as  in  the  following, 
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which  used  to  be  spoken  in  Cornwall  in  order  to  staunch  a 
bleeding  wound  : 

‘  Sanguis  mane  in  te 
Sicut  Christus  fuit  in  se  ; 

Sanguis  manet  in  tua  vena, 

Sicut  Christus  in  sua  poena  ; 

Sanguis  mane  fixus 

Sicut  Christus  quando  crucifixus.’ 

which  is  Latin  sound  if  not  sound  Latin. 

Such  is  the  real  origin  of  the  charm  ;  but  there  are,  never¬ 
theless,  many  incantations  which  have  never  been  anything  but 
simply  a  jumbled  jargon  of  rubbish,  without  rhyme  "or  reason, 
and  these  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  pure  inventions  by 
charlatans. 

As  to  the  effect  of  charms  upon  a  patient,  it  is,  of  course,  an 
undisputed  fact  that  the  solemn  and  deliberate  pronouncement 
of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  dark  to  us,  endows  these 
words  with  imaginary  significance,  and  if  the  illness  be  of  a 
nature  that  can  be  influenced  by  a  profound  mental  impression, 
then  the  patient  will  be  cure^d  by  them.  In  other  cases  they 
will  certainly  not  obstruct  the  working  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  supplies  instances  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  forces  imprisoned  in  these  powerful  rhymes.  Pliny  states 
that  the  Romans  knew  an  incantation  that  could  draw  down 
the  moon.  Fortunately,  the  utterance  of  such  weighty  words 
was  unlawful.  And  it  is  possible  that  Joshua  commanded  the 
sun  to  stand  still  by  means  of  a  similar  spell. 

In  medicine,  incantations  were  employed  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
medicine.  For  the  expulsion  of  demons  spells  are  frequently 
spoken,  and  when  evil  spirits  can  be  opposed  by  good  spirits 
or  higher  powers,  the  latter  are  invoked  by  means  of  prayers, 
verses  of  Scripture,  and  so  on,  without  much  heed  being  paid 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  used. 

Plere  we  pass  into  another  branch  of  the  subject,  namely, 
that  of  the  use  of  amulets,  which  in  many  cases  are  merely 
written  spells,  such  as  verses  of  the  Bible  or  Koran,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Aves,  Credos,  and  so  on,  written  forwards  or  back- 
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wards,  and  credited  with  properties  in  themselves  quite  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  real  and  actual  meaning  of  the  words. 

It  matters  but  little  how  these  charms  are  applied  to  the  body. 
They  may  be  hung  round  the  neck,  attached  to  jewellery,  orna¬ 
ments  or  clothing,  or  they  may  be  swallowed.  Even  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  medical  men  have  been  *  taken  ’  in  this  way,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  shrewd  Arabian  physicians,  with  admirable 
wisdom,  used  to  write  their  prescriptions  with  a  purgative  ink. 
The  swallowing  of  a  charm  possibly  forms,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  one  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  medicinal 
remedy. 

But  the  more  usual  method  is  to  apply  the  charm  externally 
and  not  internally  ;  sometimes,  as  in  charms  against  the  Evil 
Eye,  they  are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  but  more  often 
they  are  hidden  under  the  clothing  next  to  the  skin.  Conceal¬ 
ment  was  advisable  in  order  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
amulet  by  persons  who  could  not  otherwise  overcome  its  in¬ 
fluence,  as  the  following  interesting  example  related  by  the 
historians  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  shows.  It  is  stated  that 
in  the  days  of  the  Borgias  people  used  to  remark  that  the  victims 
of  the  poisoners  frequently  observed  that  they  had  lost  their 
charms — generally  opals  in  finger-rings — before  they  were 
secretly  poisoned.  The  explanation  is  that  the  charm  was 
stolen  by  the  murderers  in  order  that  all  hindrance  to  the 
working  of  their  poison  might  be  removed. 

Charms,  amulets,  or  talismans  have  been  employed  by  man¬ 
kind  so  long  that  the  very  origin  and  meaning  of  these  words 
is  disputed.1  Any  object  in  nature  that  in  any  conceivable  way 
can  be  imagined  as  likely  to  guard  the  wearer  against  danger, 
whether  physical,  magical,  or  demoniac,  may  be  worn  as  a 
charm,  and  so  various  and  numerous  are  these  objects  that  it 


1  The  word  ‘  charm  ’  (Latin  carmen ,  a  song)  originally  applied  to  a  spell 
or  incantation  only,  is  now  used  indifferently  to  mean  both  spoken  and 
written  spells.  The  medical  word  Carminative,  that  which  acted  like  a 
‘  charm  ’  is  derived  from  the  same  word.  Binz,  by  the  way,  derives  carmina¬ 
tive  from  carminare  to  card  wool,  but  this  seems  a  little  fanciful.  King 
(‘  the  Gnostics  ’)  derives  amulet  from  amolior,  to  do  away  with  ;  to  baffle. 
But  the  N.  E.  Dictionary  says  ‘  it  is  a  word  of  unknown  origin.’  Bartels 
(p.  225)  connects  amulet  with  the  Arabian  Hamalet ,  something  suspended  or 
hung  on  ;  and  talisman  with  Tilsam,  plural  Taldsim,  a  magic  picture.  These 
last  derivations  are  probably  correct. 
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would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  even  a  tithe  of  them.  Many 
classifications  of  amulets  have  been  attempted  but,  save  from 
one  point  of  view,  their  variety  defies  classification.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  sort  them  out  according  to  their  origin  and  supposed 
method  of  working,  we  shall  find  that  their  arrangement  is 
quite  simple.  Charms  classified  in  this  manner  are  : 

(1)  Magical  : 

4 

(a)  Homoeopathic — 

Waxing  and  waning  charms  ;  numeral  charms  ; 
cat’s  eyes  ;  mandrake,  etc. 

( b )  Telepathic — 

Religious  symbols  and  signs,  name  of  deity, 
relics  of  saints,  etc. 

(c)  Rare  and  curious  objects — 

Iron,  sulphur,  etc. 

(2)  Charms  against  fascination,  which  are  not  magical  but 
mechanical,  and  are  worn  on  an  exposed  part. 

Homoeopathic  Charms . — The  type  of  this  class  is  found  in 
the  numeral  amulet  in  which  the  idea  of  waxing  and  waning  is 
suggested,  as  in  the  arrangement  : 

J3579 

357 

5 

Into  this  group  we  place  moonstones,  cat’s  eyes,  etc.,  which, 
suggesting  the  moon,  present  the  underlying  idea  of  increase 
or  decrease.  (See  Part  II.  Chapter  III.,  Astrology .) 

Telepathic  Charms. — This  class,  comprising  a  larger  number 
of  amulets  than  the  foregoing,  is  the  outcome  of  the  magical 
doctrine  that  the  part  is  the  same  as  the  whole.  Thus  if  you 
carry  an  object  pertaining  to  the  deity  upon  your  person  you 
thereby  place  yourself  under  his  protection  in  a  very  real  sense, 
since  by  so  doing  you  compel  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  his 
personality.  So  that  nearly  all  religious  charms  come  into 
this  class,  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  instance  of  the  operation  of 
magical  law  in  religious  matters.  Those  amulets  which  consist 
of  verses  of  the  Bible,  Koran,  etc.,  are  also  of  this  nature,  since 
the  book  is  holy  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  part  of  the  deity. 
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It  is  true  that  sacred  emblems  are  worn  nowadays  with  a 
loftier  object,  but  this  modern  development  is  only  the  meta¬ 
physical  continuation  of  the  strictly  utilitarian  custom  of  earlier 
times,  for  these  objects  were  originally  worn  to  repel  misfor¬ 
tunes,  of  which  illness  was  not  the  least. 

Rare  and  Curious  Objects  are  regarded  as  curative  simply 
because  of  the  wonder  they  excite.  We  saw  in  the  first  chapter 
that  this  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  looking 
upon  a  man  as  a  doctor,  and  it  is  also  a  frequent  reason  for 
crediting  an  object  with  remedial  properties.  Many  ancient 
remedies,  for  long  the  stock-in-trade  of  physicians,  owe  their 
place  in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  pharmacopoeias  to  this 
mental  tendency,  of  which  we  shall  adduce  further  instances 
in  a  later  chapter.  Frazer  informs  us  that  iron  is  used  as  a 
charm  to  prevent  disease  in  Morocco,  being  kept  under  the 
pillow,  just  as  our  grandmothers,  in  order  to  ward  off  cramp, 
used  to  place  a  roll  of  brimstone  under  the  pillow  on  going  to 
bed.  In  Ceylon,  when  a  convalescent  goes  out  for  the  first 
time,  he  carries  with  him  a  piece  of  iron  to  keep  the  demons  at 
a  distance,  and  Herrick  mentions  a  similar  custom  in  the 
‘  Hesperides  ’  : 

‘  Let  the  superstitious  wife 
Near  the  child’s  head  lay  a  knife  : 

Point  be  up  and  haft  be  downe, 

While  she  gossips  in  the  towne, 

This  ’mong  other  mystic  charms 
Keep  the  sleeping  child  from  harms.’ 

The  value  of  iron  as  a  charm  is  explained  when  we  remember 
that  a  few  centuries  ago  iron  was  a  new  and  scarce  metal,  and, 
inasmuch  as  people  both  object  to  novelties  and  are  fond  of 
them,  so  they  grafted  the  mysterious  sacred  and  cursed  quality 
we  now  call  taboo  upon  iron.  Iron  illustrates  very  nicely  this 
double  taboo  quality,  for  in  addition  to  the  beneficial  power 
that  flows  from  it,  it  is  also  gifted  with  harmful  properties.  Of 
old,  circumcision  was  only  performed  with  a  flint  knife.  Steel 
was  for  long  forbidden. 

The  infinite  variety  of  amulets  and  talismans  has  only  been 
hinted  at  in  the  foregoing  account.  Thousands  of  articles  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  constitution  have  been  impressed  to  do 
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battle  with  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  disease,  their  efficacy 
depending,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  unhesitating  faith 
placed  in  them  by  their  wearers.  Indeed,  the  very  diversity 
of  charms  proves  that  faith  was  the  quality  that  rendered  them 
curative,  since  their  only  common  property  was  the  motive 
that  dictated  their  use.  Were  they  expected  to  cure  disease, 
they  did  cure  disease  ;  were  they  expected  to  create  love,  they 
did  create  love  ;  were  they  expected  to  remove  barrenness,  a 
large  family  would  follow  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  It  was 
surely  the  Golden  Age  when  the  heart’s  desire  could  be  won 
by  carrying  the  knuckle-bone  of  a  sheep  in  your  trouser  pocket  ! 

■«Sk 

The  Curative  treatment  of  disease  naturally  varies  with  the 
theory  of  its  causation.  If,  for  example,  it  is  due  to  witchcraft 
or  black  magic,  the  patient  can  only  be  cured  by  counter¬ 
witchcraft  or  white  magic.  If  it  arises  from  demoniac  posses¬ 
sion  then  the  evil  spirit  must  be  expelled  ;  if  from  a  sending, 
the  foreign  body  must  be  removed  ;  if  from  the  loss  of  the  soul, 
the  soul  must  be  recalled  ;  and  so  on.  Finally,  just  as  there 
are  cases  in  which  barbarous  races  have  hit  upon  a  correct  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  occurrence  of  several  diseases,  so  in  like  manner, 
with  respect  to  treatment,  and  especially  the  treatment  of 
symptoms,  we  find  that  certain  drugs  and  . external  applications 
of  real  and  undoubted  therapeutic  value,  have  been  used  by 
untutored  man  for  unknown  ages.  For  the  relief  of  pain,  for 
example,  alcohol  in  various  forms,  poultices,  baths,  etc.,  are 
frequently  employed.  The  story  of  many  of  these  remedies, 
some  of  which  have  secured  a  place  in  the  therapeutics  of 
modern  medicine,  we  propose  to  tell  in  later  chapters.  For 
the  present  we  shall  describe  the  treatment  of  demoniac  and 
magical  diseases  only. 

Treatment  of  Demoniac  Diseases . — The  manifold  methods  at 
the  command  of  a  medicine-man  treating  a  disease  ascribed  to 
demoniac  possession  all  depend  upon  the  belief  that  the  demon 
is  a  living  being  in  some  respects  greater  and  more  powerful 
than  mortals,  in  other  respects  more  stupid  and  ignorant.  Not 
only  is  the  all-compelling  magic,  before  which  even  spiritual 
forces  must  bow,  invoked  to  secure  the  demon’s  expulsion,  not 
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only  are  entreaties  and  prayers  addressed  to  him  in  order  to 
touch  his  pity  and  enlist  his  sympathy,  but  empty  threats  and 
cajolery  also,  sometimes  of  the  most  childish  character,  are 
used  with  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will  induce  him 
to  vacate  the  patient’s  body.  The  treatment  of  a  case  of 
demoniac  possession  then  resolves  itself  into  a  contest  of  wits 
and  strength  between  the  doctor  and  the  ghostly  visitant. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  doctor  will  the  better  deceive  his  anta¬ 
gonist  if  he  disguises  his  identity  as  a  man.  Consequently  he 
dons  robes  and  adornments  of  the  most  imposing  design.  His 
face  is  covered  with  a  hideous  mask,  his  body  with  a  large  and 
flowing  mantle,  figured  with  cryptic  symbols  and  devices,  or 
composed  of  animal  skins.  Around  his  neck  are  hung  neck¬ 
laces  heavy  with  a  grotesque  collection  of  bones,  magical  plants, 
and  amulets  generally.  In  one  hand  he  carries  a  rattle,  drum 
or  tambourine,  in  the  other  he  brandishes  a  spear.1  Although 
every  article  worn  by  the  medicine-men  has,  like  the  robes 
donned  by  priests  in  religious  ceremony,  come  to  possess  its 
own  mystic  significance  in  relation  to  demonology,  it  is  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  professional  garb  was  simply  the  idea  of 
disguise,  adopted  out  of  fear  of  the  spirits.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  medicine-man,  in  his  panoply  of  mask, 
robes,  and  rattle,  must  have  inspired  his  patient  with  a  com¬ 
forting  assurance  of  the  power  of  medicine.  And  those  who 
recommend  the  doctors  of  modern  days  to  don  academic  dress 
in  their  consulting  rooms  may  confidently  cite  the  success  of 
the  savage  medicine-man  in  support  of  their  cause. 

The  object  of  the  rattle,  drum,  or  tambourine  of  those  pre¬ 
decessors  of  St.  Csecilia  is  to  raise  a  din,  and  in  this  endeavour 
the  doctor  is  ably  seconded  by  the  spectators  of  the  cure,  the 
noise  being  supposed  to  frighten  away  demons,  very  much  as 
if  they  were  crows  in  a  cornfield.  Tambourines  are  used  in 
Siberia  and  Further  India  as  well  as  in  America,  and  various 
forms  of  rattle  are  employed  in  Oregon  and  Dacota — all  with 
the  same  object.  Iron  bells  and  chains  sometimes  take  their 
place,  as  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  where  the  demon 
responsible  for  wasting-diseases  in  children  is  lured  out  of  the 

1  Examples  of  those  dresses  are  preserved  in  the  Wellcome  Historical 
Exhibition  in  London. 
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child  by  the  mother  offering  him  food.  When  he  comes  out 
to  eat  it,  iron-rings  and  bells  are  put  on  the  child’s  ankles,  and 
iron  chains  are  hung  round  his  neck  and  this  prevents  the 
demon  from  getting  back  again.  In  Mediaeval  Europe  the 
pealing  of  church-bells  was,  as  is  well  known,  obnoxious  to  the 
devil.  It  is  to  the  noise-treatment  of  the  demon  that  we  owe 
the  teething-rattle  which  is  still  given  to  babies  ‘  to  cut  their 
gums  on.’ 

Here  is  a  newspaper  report,  dated  March  1927,  which  is 
worthy  of  our  notice  in  this  connection  : — 

‘  The  recent  influenza  epidemic,  which  spread  to  the  Balkans 
and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  schools  and  places  of  amusement  in 
neighbouring  countries,  was  felt  but  slightly  in  Yugoslavia,  where 
the  disease  took  a  peculiarly  mild  form.  This  has  perhaps  been 
due  to  the  superior  prophylactic  measures  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  country,  and  it  is  worth  while  describing  these,  as 
practised  in  numerous  villages. 

‘  The  disease  is  postulated  as  a  treacherous  enemy  in  super¬ 
human  form  who  attacks  by  night.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
which  is  to  take  measures  against  it  should  endeavour  to  act  before 
any  considerable  number  have  fallen  sick.  A  public  committee 
(in  Yugoslavia  the  ordinary*  Parish  Council)  makes  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  at  dawn  a  cordon  of  villagers,  armed  with  rifles  and 
farm  implements,  beat  through  the  village,  from  boundary  to 
boundary,  firing  their  arms  as  they  go,  shrieking  and  yelling  and 
calling  on  the  saints.  The  result  is  that  the  “  influenza  ”  takes 
to  its  heels  and  gives  the  village  a  wide  berth  ever  afterwards. 

‘  In  some  parts  the  prophylactic  guard  arm  themselves  with 
staves  of  blackthorn  (which  is  used  for  piercing  and  destroying 
vampires),  and  this  has  been  reported  to  make  the  safeguard  still 
more  reliable.’ 

Another  of  the  mechanical  measures,  as  we  may  call  this 
variety  of  antidemoniac  treatment,  is  that  of  the  widely  prac¬ 
tised  fumigation.  With  the  probable  origin  of  fumigation  I  deal 
elsewhere  ;  for  the  moment  we  shall  consider  its  action  relative 
to  the  demon.  The  smoke  is  generated  by  burning  horns, 
hair,  and  certain  odoriferous  plants.  Among  the  Chippeway 
Indians,  for  example,  a  species  of  cypress  is  burned  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  case  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  needle-shaped  leaves  of  the  tree  flying  off  and 
sticking  in  the  spirit.  Fumigation  is  employed  in  Central 
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America,  among  the  Plarrari  of  East  Africa,  in  Siberia — where 
reindeer  hair  is  used — in  Laos  and  other  Malay  Islands,  in 
Siam  and  elsewhere. 

Under  this  heading  we  may  insert  the  old  belief  that  the 
midsummer-bonfires  of  Europe  were  health-bringing.  These 
bonfires  are  explained  by  Mannhardt  as  being  magical  cere¬ 
monies  to  compel  the  sun  to  shine,  like  the  sorcery  which  was 
practised  by  the  priests  in  ancient  Egypt  to  make  it  rise  every 
morning.  In  the  Ardennes  shepherds  used  to  pass  their  flocks 
through  the  smoke  of  the  midsummer  fires  in  order  to  prevent 
sickness  and  witchcraft.  In  Cornwall  the  people  danced  round 
the  bonfires  and  leaped  through  the  flames  ‘  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits  and  prevent  disease.’  Until  the  eighteenth  century  1 
similar  bonfires,  known  as  the  ‘  Beltane  fires,’  used  to  be  kindled 
in  the  Plighlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  them  we  can  trace  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  human 
sacrifice.  These  fires  brought  luck  and  fruitfulness  ;  and  cured 
sickness  and  witchcraft,  boils,  sprains,  and  sore  eyes. 

In  mediaeval  medicine  fumigation  was  a  favourite  method 
of  curing  many  diseases.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  old- 
fashioned  treatment  of  fainting  by  burning  feathers  under  the 
nose,  and  fumigation  was  held  in  high  esteem  also  in  uterine 
disorders,  as  we  shall  find  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that,  although 
therapeutic  methods  like  fumigation  may  be  a  valuable  means 
of  treating  a  patient — we  know,  for  example,  that  calomel 
fumigation  has,  or  had,  a  high  place  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
— yet  that  is  no  reason  for  regarding  them  as  modern  inven¬ 
tions.  It  will  frequently  be  shown  in  this  book  that  many 
useful  remedies  and  many  trustworthy  methods  of  adminis¬ 
tering  those  remedies  owe  their  origin  not  to  the  rational 
ingenuity  of  modern  scientific  practitioners,  but  to  the  irra¬ 
tional  ingenuity  of  the  medicine-men  of  our  ancestors. 

Scourging ,  Whipping ,  etc . — Although  scourging  still  prevails 
among  certain  classes  of  religious  people  with  the  object  of 
weakening  the  flesh  in  order  that  the  soul  may  soar  to  higher 

1  The  Beltane  fires,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  linger  on  still.  Up  till  the  time  of 
the  Great  War,  one  was  kindled  on  Dalserf  Haugh,  in  my  native  parish,  every 
New  Year’s  Eve,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  healing  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it. 
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spiritual  altitudes,  no  such  fine  metaphysical  reasoning  under¬ 
lies  the  same  practice  among  primitive  folk.  By  them  the 
scourge  is  applied  to  the  patient  in  order  to  render  the  demon’s 
habitat  too  uncomfortable  for  him. 

Some  of  the  lowly  Dravidian  tribes  in  the  North  of  India 
treat  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  other  maladies,  attributed  to 
demoniac  possession,  by  thrashing  the  patient  soundly  with  a 
sacred  iron  chain. 

The  Indians  of  the  Quixos  in  Southern  California  treat  sick¬ 
ness  by  whipping  the  patient  with  nettles.  This  is  also  an  old 
Scotch  remedy  for  measles,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  actually 
recommended  to  the  students  by  a  professor  of  medicine  in 
that  country  ‘  in  order  to  prevent  the  rash  striking-in.’  (There 
may,  indeed,  be  some  virtue  in  its  use.) 

Scourging  was  frequently  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
lunacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Saxon  Leechdoms  we  read  ‘  In 
case  a  man  be  lunatic,  take  skin  of  a  mere  swine,  or  porpoise, 
work  it  into  a  whip,  and  swinge  the  man  therewith  ;  soon  he 
will  be  well.  Amen.’  Lady  Wilde  relates  the  same  ‘  cure  ’ 
of  an  insane  patient  in  Ireland  by  a  witch-doctor.  The  de¬ 
mented  person  was  held  down  and  beaten  with  a  blackthorn 
stick  until  he  was  half-stupefied.  Then  the  doctor,  having 
thus  expelled  the  demon  from  the  man,  proceeded  to  beat 
everybody  and  everything  about  him  in  order  to  finish  his  job 
properly  by  driving  the  demon  out  of  the  house. 

In  certain  of  the  foregoing  instances  it  is  possible  to  descry 
a  sympathetic,  or  magical  quality  in  the  curative  mechanism, 
but  in  those  we  are  now  about  to  consider  the  magical  quality 
is  predominant. 

We  have  seen  the  medicine-man  deceiving  the  demon  by 
pretending  himself  to  be  the  sick  person,  and  there  are  many 
other  methods  by  which  a  patient  endeavours  to  escape  from 
his  evil  plight  by  a  change  of  identity. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  this  form  of  treatment 
is  not  the  effect  of  a  certain  psychological  phenomenon  which, 
I  suppose,  everyone  has  experienced  when  suffering  from  severe 
and  continued  pain.  In  the  troubled  dreams  that  haunt  sleep 
during  pain,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  that  the  sufferer  has 
become  two  separate  individuals,  one  of  whom  is  afflicted  with 
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pain  while  the  other  is  free  of  it,  a  natural  dissociation  of  per¬ 
sonality  that  enables  the  sleep  to  continue  so  long  as  the  latter 
phantom  remains  dominant  in  the  mind.  Even  when  fully 
conscious  indeed,  a  partial  dissociation  may  be  effected,  the 
working  mind  cutting  itself  off,  more  or  less  successfully,  from 
the  insistent  obtrusive  nagging,  and  so  contriving  to  carry  on 
in  spite  of  the  disturbing  and  ever-impending  threat  of  the 
obession  we  call  pain. 

If,  then,  the  medicine-man  provides  his  patient  with  a  new 
identity  he  will,  so  to  speak,  reinforce  the  effort  of  the  patient’s 
subconsciousness  and  so  aid  the  full  development  of  what  is 
only  a  natural  tendency. 

Such  an  explanation  will  delight  the  Freudian  philosopher, 
but  it  seems,  after  all,  rather  fanciful  and  far-fetched,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  large  and  obvious  simplicity  of  the  anti¬ 
demoniac  theory. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  practice, 
savage  medicine  furnishes  a  large  number  of  examples  of  this 
variety  of  treatment. 

One  of  the  commonest  is  that  of  the  patient  assuming  a  new 
name,  like  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  who  hoped,  by  changing 
his  name  from  John,  as  he  was  christened,  to  Robert,  he  would 
escape  the  ill-luck  that  had  dogged  the  footsteps  of  John  of 
England  and  John  of  France.  The  change  in  his  case  was 
unavailing  however. 

A  more  complete  change  of  identity  is  sought  when  a  patient 
simulates  being  born  again,  such  as  is  exemplified  in  his  being 
made  to  crawl  between  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  through  a  hole 
or  chink  in  rocks,  a  practice  that  was  at  one  time  followed  for 
phthisis  in  Morven  and  Mull  in  the  Western  Highlands.  In 
Cornwall  the  same  method  was  in  vogue  at  one  time  for  the 
cure  of  pains  in  the  limbs,  rickets  in  children,  and  other 
complaints. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  sick  children  and  cattle  used  to  be  forced 
through  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Perhaps,  however,  a  mimicry 
of  death  and  burial,  rather  than  of  birth,  is  the  magical  basis  of 
this  particular  form  of  treatment. 

Scraping ,  etc . — There  are  many  accounts  to  hand  illustrative 
of  the  belief  that  illness,  be  it  demon  or  magic  or  what  you  will, 
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can  be  washed,  wiped,  rubbed  or  scraped  off  a  patient,  as  if  it 
were  dust  or  mud  on  the  person  or  clothing. 

We  shall  deal  with  laving  and  water  cures  in  a  separate 
chapter.  Here  we  shall  discuss  the  other  forms. 

Among  the  Yuruna  Indians  of  Brazil  the  doctor  violently 
rubs  his  sick  people  with  a  green  twig  all  over  the  body.  Having 
in  this  way  caught  the  disease  in  the  twig,  he  then  carries  it 
carefully  outside,  groaning  heavily  all  the  time  and  throws  it 
away.  (See  below,  Transference  Cures.)  Upon  the  Aaru 
Islands,  and  in  the  Babar  Archipelago,  epileptics  are  beaten 
with  leaves,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  supposed  to  pass  into  them. 

Crawling  under  a  bramble  bush  will  scrape  off  the  demons 
of  whooping-cough,  rheumatism,  boils,  and  other  diseases  in 
several  districts  in  England.  In  Devonshire  you  must  go  from 
east  to  west,  as  the  sun  goes,  singing  all  the  while  : 

‘  In  bramble,  out  cough 
Here  I  leave  the  whooping  cough.’ 

Many  other  examples  of  wiping  and  scraping  cures  are  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  folk?medicine. 

Transference  Cures. — There  is  nothing  abstract  in  the  thought 
of  primitive  man.  His  diseases  and  his  sins  alike,  are  something 
tangible,  something,  like  Christian’s  burden,  that  can  be  picked 
up  and  carried  about  from  person  to  person  and  from  place  to 
place.  And  in  the  very  large  class  of  cures  known  as  trans¬ 
ference  cures,  the  disease-entity,1  whether  a  demon,  a  foreign- 
body,  an  animal  parasite,  or  what  not,  is  magically  shifted  from 
the  patient  to  some  other  individual  or  object.  In  a  large 
number,  chiefly  demoniac  diseases,  the  most  efficient  method 
is  to  provide  an  animal  for  the  disease’s  accommodation  and 
removal. 

The  most  popular  transference  cure  in  Britain  is  that  which 
conveys  whooping-cough  to  the  ass.  The  minutiae  vary  in  the 
various  localities,  but  the  following  will  be  found  as  efficacious 
as  any.  The  child  is  drawn,  naked,  nine  times  over  the  back 
and  under  the  belly  of  an  ass,  three  years  old,  on  three  mornings 
running.  Three  hairs  are  cut  from  the  belly  and  back  of  the 

1  The  most  punctilious  terminologist  can  scarcely  cavil  at  the  word  ‘  entity  ’ 
jn  this  connection  ! 
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animal  respectively,  and  put  into  three  spoonfuls  of  milk  drawn 
from  the  teats.  This  must  stand  for  three  hours,  and  then  the 
child  has  to  drink  it  in  three  draughts.  The  ceremony  would, 
of  course,  be  incomplete  without  the  incantation,  and  this  is  to 
the  effect  that  as  Christ  placed  the  cross  on  the  ass’s  back  when 
He  rode  into  Jerusalem,  so  rendering  the  animal  holy,  if  the 
child  touches  the  place  whereon  Pie  sat,  it  will  cough  no  more. 

The  religious  explanation  of  the  cure  is  obviously  a  late  addi¬ 
tion,  for  the  treatment  is  purely  magical.  The  ass  was  probably 
selected  because  its  bray  resembles  the  inspiratory  stridor  of 
the  cough.  Similia  similibus  curantur. 

In  Cheshire  there  is  a  folk-disease  known  as  ‘  frog  in  the 
throat.’  It  is  treated  by  holding  the  head  of  a  young  frog  in  the 
child’s  mouth  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  disease  passes  into 
the  animal.  Miss  C.  F.  Cumming  reports  that  in  Northumber¬ 
land  a  live  trout  is  used  in  the  same  way  for  whooping-cough. 

In  Somerset  consumptive  children  are  placed  in  cots  in  the 
centre  of  a  sheepfold,  and  left  there  from  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  until  early  morning,  in  the  hope  that  the  disease  will 
pass  into  the  sheep,  just  as  the  legion  of  devils  passed  into  the 
Gadarene  swine.  Fernie  states  that  a  certain  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  recently  recommended  this  cure,  and  a  variant  of  it  is 
found  in  many  European  countries  in  the  belief  that  the  air  of 
a  byre  is  curative  of  phthisis.  A  glass  of  new  milk  drunk  each 
morning  heightens  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  Prof.  Jaccoud, 
in  his  book  on  phthisis  (1885)  supported  this  hoary  treatment, 
and  accounted  for  its  success  by  saying  that  the  air  of  a  cow¬ 
house  soothes  the  irritated  bronchial  tract.  Archbishops  are 
not  the  only  people  who  revive  cold  superstition  by  wrapping 
it  up  in  new  theories. 

Many  more  folk-cures  by  transference  to  animals  might  be 
cited,  but  those  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  type. 

Here  again,  we  find  the  influence  of  magic  persisting  in 
official  medicine  long  after  its  rationale  has  been  forgotten. 
Readers  of  old  medical  works  know  that  the  orthodox  treatment 
of  abdominal  complaints  in  former  days  was  to  hold  a  live 
animal  on  the  belly.  Marcellus  (300  a.d.)  tells  us  that  for 
gripes  a  live  duck  was  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  the  pains 
passed  *  from  the  man  into  the  duck  to  whom  they  prove  fatal.’ 
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A  modification  of  this  treatment  lingered  on  in  official  medicine 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  It  consisted  in  opening  up  the 
animal  while  still  alive  and  laying  it  on  the  belly  as  a  kind  of 
poultice,  and  Carlyle,  in  the  French  Revolution ,  hints  that  when 
the  ancient  kings  of  France  were  very  ill  a  child  was  killed  and 
applied  to  the  patient  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  interesting  modification  of  these  animal  cures  is  that 
described  by  Boerhaave.  In  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall 
with  protrusion  of  the  omentum,  the  application  to  the  hernia 
of  a  live  animal  cut  open  is  recommended,  and  it  appears  that 
‘  thus  the  life  of  the  part  may  be  recovered.’ 

The  disease  was  sometimes  transferred  to  a  human  host,  a 
type  of  cure  of  which  the  following,  from  Dalyell,  is  an  example. 
‘  In  1590  a  Scotch  witch  of  the  name  of  Agnes  Simpson  was 
convicted  of  curing  a  certain  Robert  Kers  of  a  disease  “  laid 
upon  him  by  a  westland  warlock  when  he  was  at  Dumfries, 
whilk  sickness  she  took  upon  herself,  and  kept  the  same  with 
great  groaning  and  torment  till  the  morn,  at  whilk  time  there 
was  a  great  din  heard  in  the  house.”  The  noise  was  made  by 
the  witch  in  her  efforts  to  shift  the  disease  from  herself  to  a  cat 
or  dog.  Unfortunately  the  attempt  partly  miscarried.  The 
disease  missed  the  animal  and  hit  Alexander  Douglas,  who 
dwined  and  died  of  it,  while  the  original  patient,  Robert  Kers, 
was  made  whole.’ 

Into  this  class,  also,  fall  the  widely  practised  cures  whereby 
the  disease,  by  an  inverted  telepathic  magic,  is  transferred  from 
the  sick  to  the  sound  by  way  of  a  medium.  The  following  are 
several  instances  of  this  type,  chosen  at  random  from  many 
hundreds. 

‘  A  Roman  cure  for  fever  was  to  pare  the  patient’s  nails  and 
stick  the  parings  with  wax  on  a  neighbour’s  door  before  sun¬ 
rise  ;  the  fever  then  passed  from  the  sick  man  to  his  neighbour.’ 

What  a  neighbour’s  feelings  would  be  when  he  discovered 
this  unneighbourly  act  we  may  learn  from  Plato,  where  he 
alludes  with  indignation  to  the  custom  of  placing  effigies  im¬ 
pregnated  with  disease  at  doors,  cross-roads,  and  other  public 
places. 

Passing  in  one  stride  from  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to 
modern  Britain  we  find  that,  in  country  places  in  our  own  land, 
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disease  is  still  cured  by  leaving  it  at  the  cross-roads.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  common  method  among  English  country-folk 
of  curing  warts  than  by  touching  them  with  stones,  peas,  rags, 
and  so  on,  and  then  throwing  the  medium  away,  or  burying  it 
at  the  cross-roads,  a  spot  where,  of  course,  the  chances  of  some¬ 
one  picking  up  the  disease  are  good. 

Getting  rid  of  a  disease  by  transferring  it  to  a  corpse  is  a 
favourite  method  all  over  the  world.  Here  again  the  corpse  of 
a  child,  or  of  a  criminal  or  suicide  who  presumably  has  cut 
short  a  healthy  life,  is  selected  as  the  most  suitable.  In  the 
west  of  England  goitre  used  to  be  treated  by  rubbing  the 
tumour  nine  times  with  the  hand  of  a  dead  child  or  a  suicide. 
The  same  cure  has  been  practised  on  the  Continent  for  cen¬ 
turies,  since  Heister  alludes  to  it,  as  ‘  a  base  superstition  ’  in 
1743.  Wens,  also,  have  been  treated  in  this  way.  Hunt  says 
that  he  ‘  once  saw  a  young  woman  led  on  to  the  scaffold  in  the 
Old  Bailey  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  wen  touched  with  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  executed,  and  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  formerly,  numbers  of  sufferers  used  to  congregate  round 
the  gallows  in  order  to  receive  the  “  dead  stroke.’ ’  The  fee 
went  to  the  hangman.’ 

Illness  may  be  transferred  to  trees.  In  Cheshire  warts  are 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  bacon  and  the  medium  is  then  put  under 
the  bark  of  an  ash-tree.  The  warts  will  appear  as  knobs  on 
the  tree.  ‘  At  Berkhampstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  used 
to  be  certain  oak-trees  which  were  long  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  ague.  The  transference  of-  the  malady  to  the  tree  was 
simple  but  painful.  A  lock  of  the  sufferer’s  hair  was  pegged 
into  an  oak  ;  then  by  a  sudden  wrench  he  left  his  hair  and  the 
ague  behind  him  in  the  tree.’  (Frazer.) 

Frazer  has  also  collected  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
dolls  and  figures  are  provided  to  tempt  the  demon  from  his 
human  host,  and  they  may  be  included  in  the  group  of  trans¬ 
ference  cures.  In  Celebes,  a  sick  man  is  sometimes  transported 
by  his  friends  to  another  house,  while  they  leave  on  his  bed  a 
dummy  made  up  of  a  pillow  or  clothes.  Among  certain  of  the 
Dyak  tribes  when  a  baby  will  not  stop  screaming,  ‘  its  maternal 
grandmother  takes  a  large  leaf,  fashions  it  into  a  puppet  to 
represent  the  child,  and  presses  it  against  the  infant’s  body. 
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Having  thus  decanted  the  spirit,  so  to  speak,  she  pierces  the 
effigy  with  little  arrows  from  a  blow-gun,  thereby  killing  the 
spirit  that  had  vexed  the  child.’ 

The  native  public-health  authorities  in  most  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  put  a  stop  to  epidemics  by  providing  a  boat  with 
rudder,  sails,  anchor,  provisions,  and  a  flag  to  take  the  demon 
away  from  the  island.  In  some  places  they  put  wooden  figures 
in  the  boat  and  upon  them  the  short-sighted  demon  fastens, 
thinking  they  are  real  men,  and  the  boat  is  then  turned  adrift. 

As  an  instance  of  the  eternal  renewal  of  the  youth  of  super¬ 
stition  we  may  mention  a  recent  report.  A  few  years  ago  Dr. 
Rorie  saw  a  case  in  which  a  nursemaid  had  deliberately  con¬ 
veyed  Impetigo  contagiosa  to  a  child  with  the  object  of  curing 
herself  of  the  disease.1 

Perhaps  most  of  the  quaint  and  silly  customs  described  in 
these  pages  are,  at  least,  harmless.  But  here  and  there  the 
study  of  the  subject  brings  to  our  notice  the  vilest  and  most 
horrible  practices  conceivable.  Directly  dependent  upon  the 
supposition  that  a  disease  can  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another  is  the  belief  that  sexual  intercourse  with  a  virgo 
intacta  will  remove  from  a  sufferer  the  stain  of  venereal  disease. 
This  abominable  superstition  is  responsible  for  many  criminal 
assaults  upon  children  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
And  in  China,  likewise,  a  similar  idea  is  prevalent.  Cantlie 
reports  that  leprous  women  in  that  country  think  they  can  get 
rid  of  their  disease  by  having  connection  with  a  healthy  man. 

The  witch’s  plan  of  punishing  her  enemies  by  conjuring 
their  image,  name,  or  other  belongings  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
treatment  of  demoniac  diseases  by  abusing  the  image,  name, 
etc.,  of  the  demon.  As  a  general  rule  you  dare  not  mention  a 
devil’s  name,  still  less  depict  his  face  or  form.  To  do  so  would 
be  the  same  as  bringing  him  to  you,  according  to  magical  law, 
for  his  attributes  are  the  devil  himself.  But  when  he  is  already 
present  and  is  causing  disease,  then  if  you  name  him  or  show 
him  his  picture  he  bolts,  because  he  sees  that  he  is  identified 
and  he  knows  that  you  can  work  magic  on  him.2 

The  native  physician  of  Samoa  when  treating  consumption, 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ June,  1904. 

2  Cf.  Rumpelstiltchen  in  the  fairy-tale. 
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caused  by  the  demon  Mumu  in  that  part  of  the  world,  sits 
down  beside  the  patient  and  sings,  while  everybody  else  keeps 
silent  : 

‘  Oh  Mumu  !  Oh  Mumu  ! 

I  am  about  to  spear  thee  !  ’ 

Then  he  jumps  up,  swings  his  spear  over  the  patient’s  head, 
and  leaves  the  house. 

Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  the  Dacota  Indian  medicine-men 
treat  boils  by  carving  the  image  of  the  complaint  in  wood  and 
shooting  at  it  with  a  gun  ;  as  the  image  is  destroyed  so  the 
disease  fades  away. 

Among  other  varieties  of  mimetic  or  homoeopathic  magic 
we  may  include  the  following  : 

The  Dyak  medicine-man  sometimes  lies  down  beside  the 
patient,  and  pretends  to  be  sick  ;  after  being  treated  he  goes 
through  the  form  of  dying  and  coming  to  life  again.  Then  the 
patient  also  is  supposed  to  be  restored  to  life  and  health. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Central  America  were  realistic  in 
their  provision  of  victims  to  satisfy  the  demon’s  greed,  for  when 
they  were  ill  they  used  to  put  their  slaves  and  even  their  own 
children  to  death. 

Folk-lore  has  made  us  familiar,  in  religious  ceremonies  which 
have  outlasted  the  bloodthirsty  ages,  with  attenuations  of  human 
sacrifice,  and  these  attenuations  are  also  to  be  found  in  medical 
ceremonies.  Thus,  among  the  Indians  of  Lower  California, 
the  powers  of  evil  are  appeased  when  a  child  or  sister  of  the 
sick  person  cuts  her  finger  and  lets  the  blood  drop  on  the 
patient. 

In  the  incantations  of  ancient  Assyria,  also,  homoeopathic 
treatment  is  exemplified.  One  of  these  charms  instructs  us  to 
throw  various  articles — a  date,  a  flower,  a  piece  of  wool  from 
a  sheep,  and  so  on — into  the  fire,  and  to  recite  verses  to  the 
effect  that  as  these  things  are  destroyed  by  fire,  so  also  may 
sickness,  pain,  sin,  and  so  on,  be  utterly  consumed. 

We  pass  now  to  another  telepathic  group  of  cures,  a  very 
large  class  in  instance  though  small  in  variety.  The  types  are, 
first,  the  treatment  of  the  weapon  in  order  to  cure  the  wound 
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it  has  inflicted,  and  secondly,  the  votive  offering.  Instances  of 
the  former  class  are  common  everywhere,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  dwell  further  upon  it. 

The  Votive  Offering. — Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  votive  offering  under  the  heading  of  magical 
remedies,  seeing  that  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply,  the 
offering  is  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  vqw  paid  to  a  god  or  saint, 
and  is  a  token  of  gratitude  for  a  cure  completed.  But  if  grati¬ 
tude  be  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come,  then  the  so-called 
votive  offering  is  indeed  its  token.  But  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  name  given  to  the  custom,  since, 
although  the  offering  may  be  at  times,  and  particularly  in 
modern  times,  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  and  the  expression  of 
gratitude,  it  has  become  so  only  by  a  later  development.  The 
custom  is  originally  dictated  by  telepathic  magic,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations  prove  beyond  any  doubt. 

What  are  the  so-called  votive  offerings  generally  composed 
of  ?  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  consist  of  models  of 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  seat  of  disease  ;  or  of  the  disease 
itself.  Representations  of  limbs,  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and  so  on, 
or  casts  of  tumours,  such  as  goitre,  a  specimen  of  which  has 
been  found  on  the  Island  of  San  Bartolomeo,  the  ancient  seat 
of  a  Roman  Asklepian  temple,  are  laid  in  the  presence  of  the 
god  or  holy  person.  Their  range  in  time  is  extensive.  They 
have  been  unearthed  at  the  sites  of  the  Greek  Asklepia,  and  to 
this  day  votive  offerings  are  hung  up  before  the  images  of  the 
saints  in  the  churches  of  Italy. 

Expressions  of  gratitude  for  a  safe  passage  through  the  perils 
of  illness  are  common,  but  they  naturally  take  the  form  of 
payment,  in  coin  or  kind,  to  the  servants  of  the  god,  as  we  saw 
in  the  first  chapter.  Now  we  can  scarcely  think  that  a  god 
could  obtain  much  gratification  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
patient’s  eyes  or  ears.  So  we  must  seek  for  a  reason  other  than 
that  of  gratitude.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  these  likenesses  of  diseased  limbs,  eyes,  ears,  and  so  on, 
were  not  offerings  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  but  a  magical 
means  of  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  connection  between  the 
divinity  and  the  diseased  part.  If  you  suffer  from  ophthalmia 
it  is  easy  to  have  a  likeness  made  of  your  eyes  which  you  can 
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leave  behind  you  in  the  church.  Being  like  your  eyes  it  is 
your  eyes,  and  when  it  is  left  in  charge  of  the  holy  person  he 
not  only  cures  the  disease  but  prevents  a  relapse,  because  your 
eyes  are  perpetually  in  his  possession. 

A  custom  prevalent  in  ancient  Egypt  illustrates  the  truth 
of  my  argument. 

‘  Every  Egyptian  desired  to  become  like  unto  Osiris  in  the 
after-life,  and  the  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the  great  god  of  the 
underworld  manifested  itself  in  a  very  curious  way.’  It  was 
considered  ‘  a  particularly  desirable  thing  to  be  buried  at 
Abydos,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  grave  of  the  deity.  .  .  . 
Those  who  found  it  impossible  to  have  their  actual  graves 
there  endeavoured  at  least  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  sepulchre  and  to  leave  there  a  memorial  slab  or  ex  voto 

jug-’  1 

Perhaps  the  simplest  example  of  the  votive  offering  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rag  or  piece  of  clothing  left  at  a  holy  well.  The 
rag,  being  magically  a  bit  of  the  person  left  at  the  well,  unites 
the  healing-power  therein  with  the  distant  patient  for  as  long 
as  the  rag  endures.  We  deal  with  this  subject  again  in 
Part  II,  Chapter  VI. 

Cure  of  Disease  due  to  Magic.— If  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
disease  is  the  result  of  an  evil-working  magician  there  is  only 
one  cure  possible,  and  that  is  promptly  to  set  about  performing 
retaliatory  measures.  But  it  is  manifestly  difficult  to  discover 
who  the  secret  criminal  may  be.  This,  I  take  it,  is  one  reason 
why  disease  which  proves  incurable  by  other  methods  is  so 
frequently  ascribed  to  witchcraft  by  the  twilight  races. 

The  recovery  of  the  lost  soul  in  disease  caused  by  its  absence 
we  might  expect  to  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  but  it  is 
not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  fully  qualified  medicine-man. 
The  Twana  Indians  of  the  Washington  Territory  perform 
the  ceremony  of  soul-recovery  by  night,  which  corresponds 
we  are  told  with  the  day-time  in  the  spirit-world,  an  idea 
dependent  of  course  upon  sleep  and  dreams.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  the  wanderer  the  ground  is  dug  up. 
Then  the  doctor  goes  through  a  pantomime  that  indicates  his 
journey  to  the  unseen  world,  crossing  rivers,  climbing  moun- 

1  The  Story  of  the  Pharaohs ,  Baikie,  J.,  Lond.,  1908,  p.  360. 
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tains,  threading  forests,  and  so  on.  Arrived  at  his  destination 
he  takes  the  spirits  unawares,  snatches  away  the  soul,  and  makes 
for  home,  his  successful  return  being  welcomed  by  the  spec¬ 
tators  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

Similar  journeys  are  undertaken  by  the  Shamans  of  Siberia. 

Incubation. — Perhaps  this  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  a 
discussion  of  the  method  of  cure  by  .incubation,  a  variety  of 
treatment  that  reached  its  fullest  development  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  I  have  not  found  any  instance  of  the 
treatment  of  the  sleeping  patient  among  any  savage  races, 
although  the  doctor  himself  sometimes  resorts  to  visions  for 
instructions  as  to  the  cure  of  a  particular  case.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  practice  was  invented  by  the  priest-physicians,  al¬ 
though,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  the  reports  of  their  cures 
were  highly  artificial,  and  it  may  have  been  a  development  or 
a  form  of  divination  by  dreams.  Its  antiquity,  however,  sug¬ 
gests  that  incubation  was  a  method  of  folk-medicine  carried  on 
in  the  East  before  civilization.  But  the  only  instance  I  have 
so  far  discovered  of  prehistoric  incubation  is  that  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis  where  Adam 'is  caused  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep,  in  order  that  the  Lord  God  might  remove  one  of  his  ribs 
and  make  therefrom  a  woman.  The  similarity  between  the 
style  of  this  account  and  that  on  some  of  the  Asklepian  stelae 
is  so  striking,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Genesis  story 
originated  among  people  who  practised  incubation. 

According  to  Miss  Hamilton,  incubation  was  carried  on  in 
the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  medical  deities.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  the  patient  entering  the  temple  and 
spending  several  nights  within  the  holy  precincts.  Having 
sacrificed  and  performed  various  rites,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  lost,  the  patient  laid  him  down  upon  a  bed  in  a 
section  of  the  buildings  specially  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
sleepers.  During  his  sleep  the  god  was  expected  to  appear  to 
him  and  give  him  directions  for  the  treatment  of  the  malady, 
not  infrequently  compounding  the  drugs  with  his  own  divine 
hands,  or  performing  himself  the  surgical  operation  necessary 
for  the  patient’s  cure. 

But  the  priest-physicians  did  not  confine  their  practice  to 
thaumaturgy,  or  rely  entirely  upon  the  divine  medical  skill  or 
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knowledge.  Every  advantage,  in  Greece  at  all  events,  was 
taken  to  utilize  the  salubrity  of  the  situation  where  the  temples 
were  pitched.  Medicinal  or  holy  wells,  within  the  limits  of 
the  sacred  buildings,  were  resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  suffering, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  hygienic  ’  therapy  was  followed 
with  assiduity  if  not  success.  Indeed,  Epidauros,  Kos,  and 
the  other  seats  of  the  Asklepian  temples  gradually  came  to  be 
regular  health-resorts  for  the  wealthy  valetudinarians  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  like  the  Continental  Spas  of  modern  times.  At  the 
same  time,  these  more  or  less  rational  methods  of  treatment 
were  probably  always  of  secondary  importance.  Incubation 
was  the  stock  prescription. 

As  to  what  actually  happened  to  the  patient  when  he  was 
asleep,  or  presumably  asleep,  in  the  temple,  we  may  surmise 
from  some  of  the  temple  inscriptions,  as  well  as  from  the 
dialogue  in  the  Ploutos  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  occurrences 
in  the  dreams  were  not  altogether  visionary.  The  god,  or 
some  person  who  looked  like  the  god,  actually  did  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  dead  of  night.  On  one  of  the  inscriptions,  for 
example,  we  read  of  a  man  who  ‘  had  an  abdominal  abscess.  He 
saw  a  vision  and  thought  that  the  god  ordered  the  slaves  who 
accompanied  him  to  lift  him  up  and  hold  him,  so  that  his 
abdomen  could  be  cut  open.  The  man  tried  to  get  away,  but 
his  slaves  caught  him  and  bound  him.  So  Asklepios  cut  him 
open,  rid  him  of  the  abscess,  and  then  stitched  him  up  again, 
releasing  him  from  his  bonds.  Straightway  he  departed  cured, 
and  the  floor  of  the  Abaton  was  covered  with  blood.’ 

This  narrative  probably  reports  a  real  occurrence,  for  the 
detailed  picturesqueness  of  the  last  phase  is  highly  suggestive. 
And  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  real  operation  was  performed 
to  account  for  such  a  remarkably  vivid  dream.  It  is  known 
that  the  ancients  used  drugs  to  dull  pain  during  serious  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  reasonable  presumption  is  that  on  these  occasions 
the  narcotic  was  administered  to  the  patient  as  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  acting  god  with 
his  pupils  and  assistants  did  in  fact  open  abscesses,  etc.  (There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  sleep  was 
hypnotic.) 

From  Greece  and  Egypt,  the  practice  of  incubation  spread 
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to  Rome,  and  thence,  during  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  and  under  the  protection  of  the  saints 
who  replaced  Isis,  Serapis,  Asklepios,  and  the  others,  it  gradu¬ 
ally  passed  into  Italy,  France,  Britain,  and  Germany.  In 
Britain  the  custom  lingered  on  at  Christ  Church,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  until  1804.1  At  the  present  day  its  vogue  is  dying  out, 
but  it  is  still  carried  out  in  the  churches  of  Southern  Italy  and 
the  Grecian  Islands. 


1  H.  Rees,  B.M.J. ,  Oct.  30,  1909,  p.  1317. 


PART  II 


Having  now  made  some  acquaintance  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  primitive  medicine,  we  shall  institute  a  change  in  our 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 

We  propose  to  take  up  individual  groups  of  methods  of 
treatment,  etc.,  discussing  the  origin  and  history  of  the  several 
beliefs  and  practices,  and  following  when  it  is  possible  the 
course  of  a  medical  idea  or  custom  down  the  ages,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  modern  medical  thought  is 
related  to,  or  has  evolved  from,  that  of  former  days. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ANIMAL  REMEDIES 

Primitive  man  believes  in  a  much  closer  union  between  the 
lower  animals  and  the  human  race  than  we  do.  Darwinism, 
no  doubt,  connotes  a  belief  in  a  closer  linking  together  of  the 
various  species  of  living  beings  than  the  mediaeval  philosophy 
admitted,  but  the  Darwinian  conception  of  the  relationship  of 
man  to  the  lower  animals  in  no  degree  approaches  the  close 
and  intimate  union  supposed  to  exist  between  them  by  primitive 
races. 

The  belief  in  the  identity  in  nature  of  man  with  the  animals 
is  due  to  magic  and  has  created  an  extensive  series  of  customs 
which  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  re¬ 
ligion  and,  as  we  hope  to  show,  in  that  of  medicine  also. 

What  seems  to  be  the  earliest  stereotyped  belief  or  creed 
dependent  upon  this  primal  magical  idea  is  what  is  known  as 
totemism ,  a  large  and  widely  extended  group  of  primitive  beliefs 
and  customs,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
discuss.  Totemism  has  been  and  still  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
controversy  among  folk-lorists  and  archaeologists,  and  in  my 
brief  sketch  of  the  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  portray  only 
those  features  which  meet  with  general  agreement. 

The  word  ‘  totem  ’  comes  to  us  from  the  North  American 
Indians,  among  whom  the  institution  existed  in  a  very  complete 
and  active  form,  and  from  whom  modern  ethnology  first 
obtained  its  knowledge  of  the  custom.  Totemism  may  be 
defined  as  the  belief  in  virtue  of  which  a  tribe  traces  back  its 
origin  and  ascribes  its  continued  existence  to  an  animal  species, 
which  is  the  god  of  that  particular  tribe.1  The  human  tribe 

1  This  is  not  always  the  case.  In  some  races  the  totem  is  acquired  by  the 
individual  rather  than  by  the  tribe.  In  that  case,  those  who  belong  to  the 
same  totem  are  considered  to  be  related  and  may  not  intermarry. 
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and  the  animal  species  are  thus  knit  together  by  a  close  and 
indissoluble  tie  based  upon  a  magical  idea  of  unity,  of  which 
we  shall  from  time  to  time  encounter  many  instances.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  fundamental  belief,  all  the  individuals  of  that 
animal  species  are  sacred  to  the  tribe  whose  totem  it  is.  It 
may  not  be  killed  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  either  for  sport,  for 
food,  or,  if  it  is  a  ferocious  animal,  for  self-protection  ;  as  this 
would  entail  the  destruction  of  the  tribe.  There  is,  however,  a 
recognized  exception  to  this  rule.  On  certain  stated  occasions 
a  young  healthy  individual  of  the  species,  without  spot  or 
blemish,  is  deliberately  slain  as  a  solemn  rite  and  as  deliberately 
eaten,  with  the  object  and  intention  of  appropriating  the  phy¬ 
sical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  the  animal-god,  which  by 
the  act  of  eating  are  received  into  the  bodies  of  the  feasters, 
and  so  into  the  body  general,  in  order  that  the  tribe  may  thereby 
be  prevented  from  becoming  old,  worn-out  and  degenerate. 
The  totem  animal  is  killed  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
existence  of  the  clan.  If  their  god  be  wantonly  slain,  then,  by 
homoeopathic  magic,  the  tribe  also  will  decay  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  totem  animals  is  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of 
early  maturity,  its  vitality,  absorbed  into  the  tribe  when  the 
carcase  is  eaten,  magically  renews  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
The  full  and  complete  absorption  of  the  animal’s  life  is  ensured 
by  the  feasters  devouring  the  entire  animal,  not  a  hair  being 
thrown  away  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  lost.  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  says  that,  among  the  ancient  Arabians,  the  camel,  their 
sacred  animal,  was  entirely  devoured  ;  hair,  teeth,  bones  and 
all,  not  a  vestige  of  him  being  left. 

We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  totemism  back  to  its 
beginnings.  And  although  many  theories  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded  to  account  for  its  existence,  none  of  them  enjoys 
general  support.  For,  in  the  absence  of  tribes  whose  beliefs 
and  practices  denote  a  stage  earlier  than  the  totemism  of  the 
fully-formed  type  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  verify  conjectures 
by  appeals  to  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subsequent 
progress  and  development  of  totemism  has  been  very  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated.  The  upward  evolution  of  thought  leads 
to  an  elevation  in  the  status  of  the  totem.  He  becomes  a  god, 
half-animal  and  half-man,  like  Anubis,  the  jackal-headed  god 
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of  Egypt,  or  Pan  (Faunus)  the  goat-god  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

en,  rising  stil!  higher  in  the  scale,  the  animal-gods  cast  their 
skin,  and  emerge  as  man-gods  with  certain  sacred  animals 
pertaining  to  them  and  so  sacrificed  to  them  at  religious  fes¬ 
tivals.  Finally,  the  last  stage  is  reached  when  the  animal  is  no 
longer  sacrificed  but  is  only  remembered  as  ‘  unclean  ’  and  not 
to  be  eaten,  or  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  companion  of  the  god. 
Totemism  in  its  perfect  state  is  found  among  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  and  the  blacks  of  Australia  ;  the  second  stage  in 
the  religions  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  with  their  jackal, 
lion,  and  fish  gods  ;  the  third  stage,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  the  fourth  stage,  among  the 
Jews  and  many  other  civilized  nations  of  modern  times. 

Now  at  all  these  stages,  medicaments,  obtained  from  the 
sacred  animal,  were  employed  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

Just  as  the  folk  of  Britain  were  told,  when  they  passed 
through  the  smoke  of  the  Beltane  fires,  that  this  would  preserve 
them  from  sickness,  so  the  eaters  of  the  sacrificed  totem- 
animal  were  rewarded  for  their  pious  orgy  by  the  promise  that 

thereby  they  would  be  protected  against  the  effect  of  magical 
and  demoniac  enemies. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  magical  doctrine  that  we  absorb  the 
totem-animal’s  properties  underlies  the  rite  of  eating  him.  So, 
in  like  manner,,  magic  of  the  same  character  accounts  for  the 
use  of  many  animals  other  than  totems  as  remedies  in  disease. 
Thus  the  lungs  of  a  long-winded  animal  like  the  fox  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cure  consumption,  and  the  fat  or  ‘  grease  ’  of  a  hairy 
animal  like  the  bear,  to  cure  baldness. 

Again,  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  instances  to  show  that 
animals  which  attracted  notice  by  reason  of  their  usefulness, 
ferocity,  or  some  such  peculiarity,  were  on  that  account  deemed 
sacred  and  medicinal.  And  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  also 
led  to  the  selection  of  certain  animals  as  totems,  we  find  in  the 
evolution  of  animal  remedies  the  same  magical  and  religious 
laws  in  operation  that  we  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  totemistic  magic  upon  the 
origin  of  animal  remedies  a  certain  amount  of  support  must 
also  have  been  contributed  by  the  common  practice  of  trans- 
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ferring  disease  to  animals,  as  the  sins  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  were  transferred  to  the  scapegoat. 

Finally,  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  subject  upon  which, 
did  space  permit,  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  written. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  medicinal  use  of  insects,  like  lice, 
maggots,  bees,  and  so  on.  The  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  along  with  worms,  these  forms  of  lowly  life  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  generated,  de  novo ,  from  the  environment  in  which 
they  were  found,  a  belief  which  lingered  on  in  science  until 
Tyndall  destroyed  it.  Lice  and  maggots  were  developed  from 
human  skin  and  flesh,  worms  from  corpses,  and  so  an.  And 
medicinally  they  were  supposed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  their 
generator.  In  like  wise  the  old  Norsemen  believed  that  dwarfs 
sprang  from  the  earth  ‘  as  maggots  do  in  meat,’  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  verse  that  ‘  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ’ 
may  perhaps  contain  the  same  idea. 

From  such  beginnings  the  use  of  animals  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  treatment  of  disease  underwent  extension  from  a 
limited  number  to  a  large  number,  as  civilization  flourished  and 
commerce  with  its  interchange  of  ideas  and  customs  spread 
abroad  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  different  animal 
remedies  in  their  several  native  countries,  In  consequence  of 
this  extension,  again,  not  only  were  animals  which  had  some 
sacred  or  sympathetic  significance,  used  as  remedies,  but,  as 
time  went  on,  almost  all  animals  and  their  every  part  and  organ 
came  to  enjoy  some  sort  of  reputation  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
This  extension  reached  its  culmination  in  Europe  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  as  the  ‘  Dispensatories  ’  of  that  period  abun¬ 
dantly  show,  but  it  was  also  in  operation  in  ancient  Egypt,  in 
Rome,  and  in  mediaeval  Arabia  and  Europe. 

Moreover,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  precisely  the 
same  course  was  followed  by  herbal  remedies,  and  it  is  to  this 
development  from  magic  and  religion  to  irrational  therapeutic 
universalism  that  we  owe  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  medi¬ 
cinal  agents  in  pre-scientific  medicine. 

There  are  also,  we  must  remember,  several  instances  of 
animal  products  being  used  for  which  no  reason,  other  than 
that  of  an  empirical  belief,  generally  well-founded  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  experience,  can  be  suggested  to  account  for  their 
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employment.  An  example  of  this  variety  is  to  be  found  in 
Cod  Liver  Oil  (see  p.  130).  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  class 
is  very  limited  indeed,  and  we  shall  see  that  nearly  all  the  old 
animal  remedies,  as  well  as  most  of  the  old  herbal  remedies  are 
referrible  to  primitive  magic  or  religion,  and  not  to  empiricism. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  an  allusion 
to  the  theory  associated  with  the  name  of  Elliot  Smith  that 
animal  remedies  were  first  employed  in  Egypt  and  that  all 
the  other  nations  in  the  world,  without  exception,  adopted  the 
practice  from  that  ancient  civilization. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  so  far  as  European  official 
medicine  is  concerned,  that  division  of  our  art  almost  certainly 
borrowed  animal  remedies  from  Egypt,  since  historical  data 
point  to  such  a  transference.  But  the  support  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  it  was  in  Egypt  and  nowhere  else  that  such  remedies 
originated  is  less  firmly  founded.  At  all  events  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  promulgators  of  that  theory  would  probably  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  its  support  historical.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an  inference 
drawn  from  observations  and  suppositions  upon  which  there 
is  at  present  considerable  disagreement. 

The  controversy  may  be  left  for  settlement  to  the  hands  of 
time  and  growing  knowledge.  All  that  we  need  say  at  the 
present  moment  is,  that  wherever  the  ideas  underlying  the 
recourse  to  animal  remedies  first  arose  in  the  mind  of  man, 
the  manner  of  their  genesis  was,  almost  certainly,  something 
like  that  which  we  have  sketched  above. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  our  present  theme  shows  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  we  wished  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
material  at  our  disposal,  to  discuss  nearly  every  species  in  the 
zoological  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  fabulous 
animals.  Consideration  of  space  fortunately  forbids  us  to 
enter  thus  deeply  into  the  subject,  so  we  shall  describe  only 
the  most  interesting,  suggestive,  and  illustrative  examples. 

As  we  have  already  considered  the  subject  of  the  transference 
of  disease  to  a  living  animal,  and  the  converse  process,  the 
transference  of  an  animal’s  vitality  to  an  exhausted  patient, 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  about  them. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  discussion  of  cures  by  parts  of  dead 
animals. 
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Hide-Cures  form  a  large  class,  the  classical  description  of 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  himself  submitted 
to  this  method  of  treatment  in  childhood  for  the  cure  of  infantile 
paralysis.  ‘  Among  the  old  remedies  recurred  to  to  aid  my 
lameness,’  he  writes,  ‘  some  one  had  recommended  that  so  often 
as  a  sheep  was  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family,  I  should  be 
stripped  and  swathed  up  in  the  skin,  warm  as  it  was  flayed 
from  the  carcase  of  the  animal.  In  this  Tartar-like  habiliment 
I  well  remember  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  little  parlour  in 
the  farm-house,  while  my  grandfather,  a  venerable  old  man 
with  white  hair,  used  every  excitement  to  make  me  try  to 
crawl.’  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  same  practice  was 
followed  in  the  Asklepian  temples  of  Greece  (see  p.  35). 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  this  variety  of  treatment  the 
most  natural  supposition  undoubtedly  is  that  the  warm  pelt  of 
a  newly-slain  animal  is  used  because,  by  virtue  of  its  warmth, 
it  acts  as  a  restorative  to  an  exhausted  patient.  But  this  simple 
explanation  fails  to  account  for  cures  by  slain  animals  from 
whom  no  invigorating  warmth  can  be  expected,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  argument  leads  us  to  Believe  that  the  hide-cures  may 
lie  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  totem  and  other  animal 
sacrifices. 

We  shall  make  another  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.1  Speaking  of  the  soothsayers  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  he  says,  ‘  A  person  was  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a 
newly-slain  bullock  and  deposited  beside  a  waterfall  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other  strange,  wild,  and  un¬ 
usual  situation,  where  the  scenery  around  him  suggested  nothing 
but  objects  of  horror.  In  this  situation  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  question  proposed,  and  whatever  was  impressed  on  him  by 
his  exalted  imagination  passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  who  haunt  desolate  recesses.’ 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  dress  donned  by  the  medicine¬ 
men  at  their  curative  performances  consisted,  among  other 
things,  of  the  skin  of  a  bear  or  cow. 

The  following  is  another  example  of  a  recent  folk-custom 
in  which  the  animal-hide  figures.  On  St.  Kilda  and  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on  Hogmanay 

1  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Notes. 
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Night  (31st  December)  the  cow-herds  and  young  people  used 
to  assemble  to  carry  out  this  ceremony  :  One  of  the  crowd, 
enveloped  in  a  cow’s  hide,  ran  round  the  house  from  east  to 
west,  as  the  sun  goes,  followed  by  his  companions,  who  beat 
upon  his  hairy  coat  with  staves  having  bits  of  raw  hide  tied  on 
them.  Each  dwelling-house  was  entered,  and  a  bit  of  the  hide 
burned  in  the  fire  was  given  to  the  people  and  animals  to  smell. 
This  conferred  immunity  from  sickness  and  misfortune  during 
the  next  year. 

Here  we  have  what  is  obviously  a  totem  sacrifice  attenuated 
by  time  and  forgetfulness. 

At  the  totem  sacrifice  one  of  the  devices  adopted  for  soothing 
the  animal-god’s  injured  feelings  after  he  has  been  slain  con¬ 
sists  in  the  officiating  priest  flaying  the  victim  and  prancing 
about  in  the  skin,  with  the  object  partly  of  pretending  that  the 
animal  is  not  dead  at  all,  and  partly  of  justifying  his  cruel  action 
by  thus  making  himself  one  with  the  injured  animal,  and  a 
sharer  of  its  misfortunes.  Sometimes,  instead  of  putting  the 
animal  skin  on  his  own  shoulders,  the  priest  clothes  with  it  the 
image  of  the  god,  and  out  of  this  custom,  it  is  supposed,  are 
developed  the  beast-man  gods  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  importance  of  the  animal’s  hide  in  the  sacrificial  drama 
of  early  religion  is  thus  considerable,  and  here,  probably,  lies 
the  origin  of  the  hide-cure  in  medicine.  The  skin  of  the 
animal-god,  fresh  from  his  body  and  charged  with  his  vigour, 
is  very  naturally  supposed  to  cure  disease  and  to  revive  the 
dying,  and  the  magical  idea  that  also  animated  the  totem  prac¬ 
tice  keeps  the  hide-cure  alive  long  after  the  practice  itself  is 
forgotten. 

We  have  seen  that  this  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion  is 
most  marked  in  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  our  argument  to  find  in  the  Ebers  papyrus  as  a  remedy 
for  ‘  weakness  .  .  .  the  hide  of  a  hippopotamus,  heated.’ 

The  hide-cure  is  nearly  obsolete  in  Europe,  although  to 
this  day  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  is  still  looked  upon 
by  the  country-folk  of  England  as  a  chest-protector  of  special 
virtue. 

Lady  Wilde  quotes  from  an  old  fifteenth-century  MS.  : 

‘  A  band  of  the  fresh  skin  of  a  wolf,  worn  round  the  body  as  a 
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girdle — as  long  as  the  patient  wears  it  he  will  be  free  from  the 
falling  sickness.5 

We  may  at  this  point  pause  to  indicate  how  we  conclude 
that  hide-cures,  fat-cures,  etc.,  do  not  owe  their  reputation 
to  the  simple  fact  that  animals’  skins  and  flesh  were  used 
for  clothing  and  food.  It  is  obvious  that  the  quality  which 
endowed  them  with  curative  properties  must  have  been  some 
virtue  imparted  to  them  by  magic  or  religion,  for  many 
animals  were  used  for  medicinal  purposes  that  never  were 
used  for  food. 

Blood- Cures  .—It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  section  of  this 
subject  into  which  the  sanctity  and  potency  of  blood  do  not 
enter.  In  the  magical,  demoniac,  and  totemistic  ceremonies 
of  the  savage  ;  in  the  rites  of  the  great  medical  religions  of  the 
Pagan  world  ;  in  the  folk-medicine  of  modern  Europe  ;  and 
in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  practices  of  our  profession,  the 
peculiar  significance  attaching  to  blood,  as  a  curative  agent,  at 
once  arrests  the  attention  and  demands  an  explanation.  The 
explanation  is  easily  found.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  archaeo¬ 
logists  who  ignore  psychology  to  refer  the  origin  of  a  belief  to 
some  abstruse  and  far-fetched  reason,  when  the  real  cause  lies 
quite  close  at  hand.  To  these  archaeologists  the  reason  for  the 
sanctity  conferred  upon  blood  should  teach  caution.  For  it 
obviously  arises,  first,  from  the  instinctive  excitement  and  often 
terror  the  sight  of  blood  arouses  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  fact 
that  bleeding  causes  death.  Thus  the  blood  was  looked  upon 
as  the  life,  and,  when  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  man  or  animal 
was  drunk  by  the  worshippers,  they  thereby  became  possessed 
of  the  life  of  the  slain  individual,  in  a  very  real  and  immediate 
fashion.  This  is  the  idea  that  underlies  not  only  the  numerous 
religious  blood-rites  of  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  nations, 
but  also  the  many  medical  rites  in  which  blood  is  administered 
to  the  patient. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  mention  in¬ 
stances  in  which  treatment  founded  upon  mysticism  turns  out 
to  be  useful  for  natural  reasons.  Such  is  the  case  with  many 
blood-cures,  for,  as  we  know,  certain  forms  of  anaemia  are 
undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  administration  of  haemoglobin, 
in  various  forms.  In  the  Art  of  Physic ,  for  instance,  Pechey 
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recommends  the  administration  of  fresh  blood  for  the  relief  of 
anaemia  after  severe  haemorrhage. 

A  few  examples  of  blood-cure  will  now  be  detailed. 

The  blood  of  different  animals — ox,  ass,  sow,  dog,  stag,  etc. 
— figures  largely  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  Ebers  papyrus. 

The  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  feed  their  sick,  when 
very  prostrate,  with  human  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  of  a 
healthy  person,  and,  in  China,  the  blood  of  a  healthy  infant  is 
supposed  to  cure  leprosy.  In  the  former  example,  the  ebbing 
life  is  made  good  by  the  superfluity  at  the  disposal  of  a  robust 
individual,  just  as  we  transfuse  from  vein  to  vein  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  disease  is  combated  by  the  influx  of  new  and  healthy 
material. 

In  Rome  the  warm  blood  of  gladiators  was  highly  esteemed 
as  of  medicinal  virtue,  and  Galen  and  the  ancient  medical 
writers  set  great  store  by  the  blood  of  many  animals — swine, 
bats,  owls,  goats,  stallions,  etc. 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  human  blood  was  taken  for 
the  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  the  languishing  remains  of  this  old 
practice  may  be  seen  in  the  treatment  advocated  for  ‘  all  manner 
of  falling  evils  ’  in  the  Pathway  to  Health  (1664),  where  the 
reader  is  directed  to  take  blood  from  the  little  finger  of  the 
sick  man,  and  with  it  to  write  the  following  lines,  thenceforth 
to  be  worn  as  an  amulet  round  his  neck  : 

‘  Jasper  fert  Mirrham  ;  Thus  Melchior,  Balthazar,  aurum  ; 

Hae  quicunque  secum  portat  tria  nomina  regum, 

Salvitur  a  morbo,  Domino  pietate,  caduco.’ 

Robertson  Smith  mentions  as  a  common  Arabian  belief  the 
supposition  ‘  that  the  blood  of  kings  and  perhaps  also  of  other 
men  of  noble  descent,  is  a  cure  for  hydrophobia  and  demoniac 
possession,’  and  he  states  that  the  Greeks,  who  also  put  down 
epilepsy  to  demoniac  possession,  sought  to  cure  it  *  by  piacular 
offerings  and  purifications  with  blood.’ 

The  use  of  blood-amulets  is  referable,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
important  part  assigned  to  blood  in  sacrificial  rites,  examples 
of  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  as  in  the  sprinkling 
of  the  door-posts  by  the  lamb’s  blood  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover. 
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Handkerchiefs  dipped  in  the  life-blood  of  prominent  saints 
and  sinners,  kings  and  criminals,  were  long  used  in  folk- 
medicine.  In  1649,  for  example,  a  blind  girl  at  Deptford 
‘  recovered  her  sight  ’  by  the  touch  of  a  handkerchief  soaked 
in  the  blood  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  when  the  Royal  Martyr 
was  executed  many  persons  purchased  blood-stained  sand,  hair, 
and  chips  of  the  block,  not  only  as  relics  or  mementoes,  but 
with  the  expectation  that  the  blood-stains  would  prove  curative 
in  the  treatment  of  King’s  Evil,  and  ‘  it  was  reported  that  these 
relicks  experienc’d  fail’d  not  of  the  effect.’ 

In  Ireland,  a  curious  sanctity  used  to  be  attached  to  the  blood 
of  people  called  Keogh,  Walch,  or  Cahill.  (Cf.  the  Arabian 
belief  mentioned  above.)  Black  reports  that  in  Dublin  tooth¬ 
ache  was  cured  by  a  drop  of  Keogh  blood  inserted  into  the 
aching  stump,  and  in  Belfast  a  man  of  that  name  ‘  had  his  flesh 
punctured  scores  of  times  ’  in  order  to  supply  sufferers  with 
the  precious  fluid. 

Fat  Cures. — Before  going  on  to  consider  some  of  the  animals 
in  detail  we  may  allude  to  the  position  occupied  by  animal  fat 
in  primitive  and  ancient  medicirfe,  particularly  as,  in  the  shape 
of  lard,  this  substance  is  still  an  official  medicament,  although 
it  is,  to  be  sure,  retained  simply  because  of  its  mechanical 
usefulness. 

Like  blood,  fat  is  considered  by  some  races  to  contain  in  a 
very  special  way  the  life  or  strength  of  the  person  or  animal, 
possibly  because  of  the  association  of  emaciation  with  illness. 
The  strength  of  the  Australian  blacks  resides  in  their  kidney- 
fat,  and  if  by  any  magical  evil  their  kidney-fat  is  lost  then  the 
sufferer  must  die.  ‘  Among  the  Damaras  the  fat  of  particular 
animals  is  supposed  to  possess  certain  virtues  and  is  carefully 
collected  and  kept  in  vessels  of  a  particular  kind.  A  small 
portion  in  water  is  given  to  persons  who  return  home  safely 
after  a  long  absence,  and  the  chief  makes  use  of  it  as  an  unguent 
for  his  body.  So,  too,  dried  flesh  and  fat  used  as  amulets  by 
the  Namaquas.’ 

Indeed,  the  use  as  a  charm  of  various  kinds  of  fat,  especially 
that  of  men,  is  common  all  over  the  world.  Among  the  Ost- 
jaken  (Western  Siberia)  the  patient’s  brow  and  diseased  limbs 
are  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sacrificed  animals  ;  and  it  will  be 
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remembered  that  the  trident  of  Vishnu  also,  imprinted  upon 
the  brow  of  a  devotee  in  India,  is  a  grease-mark.  ‘  The  fat  o’ 
wee  unchristened  bairns  ’  was  the  vehicle  in  the  magic  salve 
employed  by  the  witches  of  old  to  procure  invisibility.  In 
Germany  it  was  called  Unguentum  Pharelis  and  contained 
seven  herbs,  each  plucked  or  dug  up  on  a  separate  day  of 
the  week. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  doctors  cured  baldness  by  working  up 
into  a  pomade  fat  from  six  different  animals,  the  lion,  hippo¬ 
potamus,  crocodile,  cat,  snake,  and  ibex,  most  of  which  were 
sacrificial,  or  totem  animals.  This  reminds  us  of  the  old  bears’ 
grease. 

Human  fat  was  much  in  request  among  the  physicians  of  the 
pre-scientific  days.  Pouet  in  1712  wrote  :  ‘  Everybody  knows 
in  Paris  that  the  public  executioner  sells  it,  and  the  druggists 
vend  a  sort  of  it  prepared  with  aromatic  herbs  which  is  with¬ 
out  comparison  much  better  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  scaffold.’  Human  fat  was  used  as  an  embrocation  for 
rheumatism. 

Dogs’  grease  was  used  in  those  days  for  consumption  ; 
deer’s  suet,  in  a  clyster,  for  dysentery  ;  the  ‘  Oyl  of  Castor  ’ 
(beaver  oil,  not  our  castor  oil)  for  paralysed  limbs,  and  dropped 
on  the  tongue  for  aphasia  ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

At  the  present  day  in  Scotland  I  have  often  seen  a  piece  of 
raw  pork  laid  upon  the  chest  of  a  child  suffering  from  bron¬ 
chitis,  and  every  doctor  is  familiar  with  the  anointing  of  a 
baby’s  nose  with  oil,  butter,  or  vaseline — of  old  a  tallow  candle 
was  used — for  catarrhal  colds.  We  still  rub  the  chest  with  oil 
for  coughs,  etc. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  lard  of  a  hog  and  the  wool-fat  of  a 
sheep  (lanoline),  both  of  which  were  originally  members  of  a 
class  of  remedies  that  owed  their  introduction  into  medicine 
to  principles  from  which  advancing  knowledge  has  delivered 
us.  In  Pechey’s  time  lard  was  used  ‘  to  mollify  humours  and 
ease  swellings  ’  ;  and,  mixed  with  garlic  in  an  ointment  was 
employed  ‘  for  a  violent  cough  ’  ;  and  to  ‘  anoint  the  soles  of 
the  feet  in  the  evening  when  the  sick  is  going  to  bed,’  and  when 
he  is  in  bed  to  ‘  anoint  the  spine  of  his  back.’ 

It  brings  the  matter  up  to  date  to  observe  that  lard  is  still 
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the  popular  basis  for  ointments,  and  to  its  convenience  in  this 
respect  we  owe  its  retention  in  modern  pharmacopoeias. 

In  like  wise,  lanoline,  the  ‘  grease  of  sheep’s  wool  ’  is  an 
ancient  remedy.  (See  later,  Sheep.) 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  then,  that  both  lard  and  lanoline  are 
probably  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  totemistic  and 
sacrificial  usages  of  the  original  savage  races  of  Europe  by  whom 
the  grease  of  the  slain  totem  was  rubbed  on  the  skin  in  order 
to  expel  the  ills  of  witches  and  evil  spirits.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  that  the  employment  of  herbs  for  some  magical  or 
religious  purpose  has  also  bequeathed  to  us  many  legacies  in 
the  shape  of  drugs  that  are  still  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Other  Parts  and  Organs. — Homoeopathic  magic  has  decided 
that  the  eating  of  the  totem  animal  leads  to  the  absorption  of 
his  qualities  into  the  tribe,  but  the  rule  is  not  restricted  to  the 
totem  animal.  By  eating  any  animal  we  can  obtain  his  quali¬ 
ties.  Thus  by  eating  tiger-flesh  we  become  strong  like  a  tiger  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  eat  the  heart  of  a  brave  man  his 
valour  will  thereby  pass  into  us.  Many  medical  usages  are 
similarly  explicable.  Thus  in  Turkey  when  a  child  is  long  in 
talking  the  gift  of  tongues  will  magically  follow  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  tongues  of  certain  birds. 

But  as  fancy  has  had  free  play  in  the  reputed  distribution  of 
the  moral  qualities  among  the  several  organs,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  considerable  difference  exists  between  different 
nations  and  epochs  regarding  the  seats  of  the  virtues  and  vices, 
and  the  cures  which  correspond  to  them. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  Europe  the  heart  was 
the  seat  of  courage  and  love,  the  brain  of  the  soul,  the  liver  of 
anger,  and  so  on.  But  among  the  Graeco-Romans  and  in  the 
days  of  Bartolomeus  Anglicus  (thirteenth  century)  we  are  told 
‘  some  men  ween  that  the  spleen  is  the  cause  of  laughing.  For 
by  the  spleen  we  are  moved  to  laugh  ;  by  the  gall  we  are 
wroth  ;  by  the  heart  we  are  wise  ;  by  the  brain  we  feel  ;  by 
the  liver  we  love.’ 

Among  several  of  the  following  the  arrangement,  bewildering 
in  its  variety,  is  for  once  seemingly  devoid  of  any  sign  of  a 
general  principle.  In  China,  the  seat  of  courage  is  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  and  so  gall-bladders  of  fierce  animals  like  the  tiger 
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and  bear  are  eaten  to  obtain  the  quality.  In  Darfur  (Central 
Africa)  the  soul  is  situated  in  the  liver.  Hence  the  liver  is 
deemed  sacred  and  is  eaten  without  being  touched  or  cooked. 
It  is  forbidden  to  women,  for,  in  Darfur,  women  have  no  souls. 
Among  certain  hill-tribes  of  South  East  Africa  a  human  enemy 
is  valued  as  food,  especially  his  liver,  for  it  is  the  seat  of  valour, 
as  his  ears  are  the  seat  of  intelligence,  the  skin  of  his  forehead 
of  perseverance,  and  his  testes  of  strength.  These  and  other 
parts  are  not  eaten  at  once  but  are  burned  to  ashes,  kept  in 
a  bull’s  horn,  and  at  the  rite  of  circumcision  are  given  to  the 
youth  by  the  priests. 

Excrementitions  and  other  Nauseous  Remedies. — Nothing  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  history  of  medicine  strikes  the  modern 
observer  with  so  much  disgust  as  the  administration  to  sick 
people  of  filthy  and  nauseous  substances  and  preparations. 
Indeed  we  would  gladly  omit  all  mention  of  these  materials 
were  it  not  that  the  use  of  such  abominations  was  so  extremely 
common,  for  every  nation  and  tribe  of  which  we  have  any 
information  attaches  the  same  importance  to,  and  has  the  same 
belief  in,  the  value  of  the  excreta  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
And  these  ‘  remedies  ’  continued  to  be  employed  in  official 
medicine  until  the  eighteenth  century.1 

So  enormous  is  the  wealth  of  examples  of  nauseous  cures 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask  whether  in  early  social  con¬ 
ditions  these  substances  really  aroused  as  much  disgust  as  they 
do  in  modern  people.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
feelings  with  which  we  regard  these  materials  are  natural  to  all 
mankind,  and,  except  when  considered  as  charms  or  remedies, 
they  are  just  as  offensive  to  savages  as  to  civilized  races.  In¬ 
deed,  if  proof  of  this  remark  were  required,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  many  taboo  customs  have  originated  in  the 
natural  feeling  of  disgust  they  excite.  (See  later,  Menstruation , 
p.  278.) 

Moreover,  nations  showing  a  considerable  elevation  of  cul¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  Elebrews,  Syrians,  and  modern  Saracens,  as 
a  result  of  their  religious  training  come  to  look  upon  an  animal 
like  the  pig  with  the  same  disgust  that  a  scatological  object 

1  The  London  Dispensary ,  translated  by  Culpeper  (1649),  contains  an 
entire  section  devoted  to  ‘  Parts  of  Living  Animals  and  Excrements.’ 
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arouses  among  ourselves.  Yet  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  these 
‘  unclean  ’  animals  as  the  source  of  many  charms  and  remedies, 
probably  in  the  first  instance  magical  or  totemistic  in  origin, 
and  now  continued  in  spite  of  their  conventionally  filthy  source. 

There  are  three  explanations  of  the  recourse  to  nauseous 
remedies,  and  they  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive. 

First  of  all,  we  may  suppose  that  unclean  things  aroused 
attention,  and  so  were  looked  upon  as  virtue-bringing  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  nastiness.  In  other  words,  magic  dictated 
their  use. 

Secondly,  Herbert  Spencer’s  opinion  was  that  they  were 
antidemoniac  remedies,  employed  with  the  object  of  rendering 
the  demon’s  tenement  too  uncomfortable  for  him.  In  support 
of  this  explanation  may  be  mentioned  the  practice  by  the  Arabs 
of  tying  filthy  objects  upon  their  children  in  order  to  avert  the 
Evil  Eye  and  the  djinns. 

Lastly,  there  is  evidence  for  the  belief  that  early  man  looks 
upon  the  excreta  as  containing  the  essence,  or  active  principle, 
of  a  holy  animal’s  or  man’s  virtue.  So  that  this  class  of  reme¬ 
dies,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  use  of 
animal  appendages  and  organs  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  is  important  in  the  demonstration 
it  affords  of  how  little  our  predecessors  relied  upon  simple 
observation  and  experiment.  Led  away  by  preconceived  beliefs 
and  opinions  they  never  really  considered  results  at  all  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  faith  strong  enough  to  overcome  our  deepest  aversions 
could  afford  to  snap  its  fingers  at  the  feeble  criticism  pure 
observation  and  reason  might  possibly  offer. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dealing  exhaustively  with  the  subject 
of  scatology,  but  one  or  two  instances  may  be  described  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  prevalence  and  popularity  of  this  kind  of 
remedy. 

There  was  a  famous  remedy  used  by  the  pre-scientific  doctors 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier,  known  as  Album  Graecum 
which  was  credited  with  almost  a  specific  influence  upon  quin¬ 
sies  and  ‘  inflammations  of  the  jaw,’  being  equally  effectual 
whether  applied  externally  or  internally.  Album  Graecum  was 
composed  of  the  droppings  of  a  dog,  and  was  a  remedy  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  the  classical  ages. 
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Cow-dung,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  is  used  to  this  day  in 
country  places  in  Britain  for  inflammatory  and  suppurative 
conditions.  By  Dr.  Pechey,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cow- 
dung  was  also  recommended  as  an  outward  application  for 
inflammations,  dropsies,  etc.  The  ‘  water  of  the  dung,’  called 
the  4  water  of  all  the  flowers,’  was  esteemed  an  excellent  cos¬ 
metic,  removing  spots  from  the  face.  And  it  was  also  much 
4  commended  ’  for  ‘  provoking  urine  and  expelling  gravel.’ 

Human  ordure  is  still  used  as  a  poultice  in  Scotland,  and 
Pechey  is  reported  as  having  found  it  excellent  for  inflamma¬ 
tions,  carbuncles,  and  ‘  pestilential  buboes  ’  (plague  ?).  Dios- 
corides  and  the  ancients  prepared  a  4  distilled  water  ’  from  it 
which  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases,  calculus, 
dropsy  and  epilepsy  applied  externally  ;  and  for  the  cure  of 
whitlows,  carbuncles,  and  the  biting  of  mad  dogs  given  inter¬ 
nally.  The  Zebethum  Occidentale  of  Paracelsus  was  human 
dung  4  dried  slowly  till  it  pulverized,’  and  from  it  various  pre¬ 
parations  were  made. 

Ancient  medicine  set  great  store  by  these  remedies.  One  of 
the  stock  drugs  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  was  decomposing  urine, 
and  the  Ebers  papyrus  contains  many  prescriptions  in  which 
antelope’s  dung,  crocodile  dung,  and  so  on  are  included. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  also,  the  excreta  of  cows,  goats,  camels, 
horses,  mice,  etc.,  were  used  as  medicines. 

Finally,  the  account  is  completed  by  the  modern  apologist 
for  ordure  medicaments.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
a  Dr.  John  Hastings,  of  London,  who  in  1862  wrote  a  curious 
pamphlet  upon  the  4  Value  of  the  Excreta  of  Reptiles  in  Phthisis 
and  some  other  Diseases.’  The  remedy  does  not  seem  to  have 
4  caught  on  ’  however. 

In  concluding  the  general  survey  of  the  evolution  of  animal 
remedies  in  medicine  it  is  proper  that  we  should  allude  to  the 
recent  revival  of  the  use  of  animal  products,  like  thyroid  gland, 
adrenalin,  insulin,  etc.  These  scientific  remedies  cannot,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  examples  of  the  relationship  of  primitive 
to  scientific  medicine,  for  there  is  a  great  gap  both  in  time  and 
in  principle  between  the  primitive  and  the  scientific  use  of 
animal  products. 
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A  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  medicinal  employment 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  animals  and  animal-prepara¬ 
tions  will  now  be  given.  Those  selected  from  the  long  list  at 
our  disposal  have  been  chosen  because  they  exemplify  the 
usual  course  taken  by  medicine  in  the  process  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  primitive  mysticism  to  modern  science. 

Snake  and  Serpent  Cures. — We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that 
nearly  all  the  animals  from  which  ancient  medicine  derived  its 
remedies  were  sacred  ;  and  in  some  instances  we  shall  find  that 
the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  animal  was  of  great  antiquity 
and  was  disseminated  all  over  the  world,  but  in  no  single  one 
is  the  belief  so  general,  either  in  time  or  space,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  snake.  For  we  can  say  without  exaggeration  that,  in 
every  tribe  and  nation  in  the  world  where  snakes  are  known, 
the  reptile  was  regarded  with  awe  and  worshipped  as  a  deity. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  mind  after  we  have  read 
over  the  long  account  of  serpent-worship  is,  how  comes  it  that 
the  snake  has  held  such  an  honoured  place  in  religion.  The 
explanation  lies  to  hand.  Any 'animal  or  object  which  excites 
in  the  general  human  mind  feelings  either  of  repulsion  or  of 
attraction  thereby  becomes  invested  with  the  sacrosanct  quali¬ 
ties  from  which  all  the  train  of  sacrificial  rites,  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  and  medicinal  remedies  arises.  Thus,  the  dog  figures 
as  a  beast  of  weird,  probably  because  of  his  uncanny  habit  of 
howling  at  night.  The  owl,  also,  is  a  creature  of  darkness,  and 
so  of  mystery  and  medicine.  The  various  kinds  of  vermin, 
like  filth  in  general,  owe  their  proud  eminence  in  medical  folk¬ 
lore  to  the  disgust  they  arouse.  And  in  the  same  way  the 
snake  is  a  sacred  and  medicinal  animal  wherever  snakes  are 
found  because  of  the  instinctive  loathing  and  dread  we  all  feel 
at  the  sight  of  them. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  snake-ancestors, 
snake-totems,  snake-gods,  and  snake-devils  ;  snakes  figuring 
in  taboo  practices  ;  snakes  in  folk- tales  and  fairy  tales  ;  and, 
of  course,  snakes  used  as  remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  A  curious  chapter  of  folk-lore  is  opened  when  we 
discuss,  as  we  shall  in  a  later  chapter,  the  mysterious  connection 
between  serpents  and  menstruation. 
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It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  size  to  do  justice  to 
the  great  collection  of  material  which  the  labours  of  ethno¬ 
logists,  many  of  them,  it  must  be  said,  rather  too  enthusiastic, 
have  brought  together  on  serpent-worship  ;  but,  as  the  sub¬ 
ject,  besides  being  curious,  has  also  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  medical  ideas,  I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  in  outline 
the  more  prominent  facts  and  theories  that  have  been  published. 

The  Indians  of  South  Carolina  would  not  molest  snakes 
when  they  came  upon  them,  and  passed  them  by  on  the  other 
side,  for,  if  they  killed  a  snake,  its  kindred  would  wage  a  ven¬ 
detta  war  against  the  slayer’s  friends  and  relations.  Among  the 
Iowas,  also,  similar  care  was  exercised.  On  one  occasion, 
hearing  of  the  presence  of  a  rattle-snake  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  camp,  a  medicine-man  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  made 
presents  of  tobacco  and  other  objects  to  the  snake.  After  a 
long  talk  with  the  reptile,  the  medicine-man  returned  to  his 
people  and  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  the  pow-wow,  peace 
had  been  made  and  it  was  now  safe  to  travel  about. 

In  the  Punjab  there  is  a  snake-tribe,  the  castes  and  religions 
of  which  all  unite  once  a  year  to  perform  a  special  religious 
service  in  honour  of  their  snake-god.  Members  of  this  tribe 
will  not  kill  a  snake,  and  believe  that  its  bite  will  do  them  no 
harm. 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  India,  magical  law  forbids  you  to  call 
a  snake  by  its  proper  name  ;  it  may  only  be  alluded  to  as  a 
‘  tiger  ’  (sher)  or  a  ‘  string  ’  (raisai).  Similar  respect  is  paid  to 
the  animal  all  over  the  world. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds  the  serpent 
with  the  author  of  evil.  In  the  ancient  mythologies,  however, 
it  personified  not  wickedness,  but  wisdom  and  healing  ;  and 
from  early  times  it  was  associated  with  the  gods  of  wisdom. 
The  snake  was  thus  the  Agathodaemon  of  the  religions  of 
antiquity,  the  giver  of  happiness  and  good  fortune,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  attached  to  the  principal  gods  Thoth  and 
Kneph  of  Egypt,  Baal  of  Chaldaea,  Seth  of  the  Semites, 
Hermes  of  Greece,  etc. 

There  were  a  number  of  these  gods  in  and  around  the  Levant, 
all  of  whom  resembled  one  another  so  closely  in  their  nature 
and  characteristics  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medicine-man 
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deities,  they  may  be  regarded  as  local  variations  of  one  and 
the  same  god.  Their  names,  moreover,  betray  a  suggestive 
similarity  :  Set ;  Seth  ;  Tet ;  Thoth  ;  Taaut  (Phoenicia) ; 
Typhon  (?),  etc. 

In  the  religion  of  ancient  Mexico  also  the  gods  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  snake,  for  Touacatlcoatl,  the 
principal  Mexican  deity,  was  a  serpent. 

In  its  phallic  significance  as  the  symbol  of  life,  continuous 
and  eternal,  the  snake  Bai  was  figured  as  the  protector  of  the 
doorways  of  the  tombs,  which  represented  the  heavenly  man¬ 
sions,  in  Egypt ;  and,  as  the  Uraeus  head-dress  on  the  head  of 
gods  and  kings,  it  was  considered  the  guardian  of  the  gods. 

In  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  evidence  of  the 
respect  in  which  snakes  were  held  may  be  seen  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  story,  where  Satan  assumes  the  form  of  a  snake  in  a 
manner  that  reminds  us  of  Ahriman,  the  evil-spirit  of  ancient 
Persia,  who  was  an  old  serpent  with  two  feet.  Again,  the  snake 
figures  in  the  account  of  the  epidemic  that  decimated  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  until  Moses  lifted  up  the  brazen 
serpent,  an  ancient  instance  ctf  the  expulsion  of  the  disease- 
demon  by  the  revelation  to  him  of  his  image. 

The  connection  of  the  snake  with  the  gods  of  medicine  is 
well  known,  and  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  animal 
had  the  power  to  inflict  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion.  In 
Egypt  snakes  were  kept  and  worshipped  in  the  temples  of 
Sekhmet,  the  goddess  of  disease,  and  she  is  always  depicted  in 
the  papyri  with  a  snake  encircling  her.  Bunsen  says  of  Askle- 
pios  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  snake-group  of  Agathodaemons 
we  mentioned  above.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  his  temples 
in  Greece  and  Rome  serpents  were  kept  and  were  trained  to 
lick  the  patients  who  visited  them.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
serpents  were  the  messengers  of  the  god  or  perhaps  the  god 
himself. 

In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny,  snakes  were  introduced  along 
with  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  and  were  afterwards  bred  as 
domestic  pets.  Pliny  supposed  that  the  snake  had  been  made 
sacred  to  the  medicine-god  because  it  possessed  so  may  thera¬ 
peutic  properties.  Nowadays,  we  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  invert  that  explanation. 
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In  the  large  collection  of  Northern  European  snake-lore 
made  by  Grimm,  there  are  one  or  two  facts  of  value  to  us  in 
our  enquiry.  Many  old  tales  are  told  in  Swabia  and  Hesse  of 
‘  home-snakes  ’  that  wear  golden  crowns  and  appear  to  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  are  alone.  They  lay  aside  their  crowns  in 
order  to  drink  milk  comfortably.  They  reveal  treasures  to  the 
older  children  ;  and  a  totem  or  perhaps  a  phallic  origin  is 
suggested  by  the  belief  that  if  a  child  kills  a  snake  he  also  will 
die.  There  is  a  strange  story  told  of  a  woman  into  whose  open 
mouth,  as  she  lay  asleep,  a  serpent  crept,  and  later,  when  a 
child  was  born  to  her,  it  had  the  snake  coiled  round  its  neck. 
The  tale,  possibly  a  phallic  myth,  reminds  us  of ‘snake-children.’ 
These  are  the  children  of  women  bitten  by  a  snake  during 
pregnancy.  If  the  mother  survives  the  bite,  the  baby,  when 
born,  manifests  the  mental  characters  and  shows  the  sinuous 
movements  of  a  snake.  Snake-children  take  no  harm  from 
snake-bites,  and,  indeed,  the  snakes  know  them  and  never 
attempt  to  bite  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bite  of  a  snake- 
child  is  poisonous  to  ordinary  people.1  It  is  possible  that  the 
snake-child  maybe  related  to  maternal  impression.  (See  p.311.) 

In  ancient  Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  Prussia  the  snake  was  a 
sacred  animal  ;  and  in  the  old  Norse  tales  we  hear  of  winged 
snakes  ;  dragons  like  Fafnir  of  the  Vikings  ;  snakes  that  guard 
treasure,  which,  by  the  way,  are  also  found  in  Hindoo  tales  ; 
and  snakes  that  are  metamorphosed  men.  All  these  myths 
show  how  deeply  the  reptile  impressed  the  imagination  of  our 
Teutonic  ancestors. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  mediaeval 
devil  often  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent  ;  and  in  the  old 
stories  the  soul  also  sometimes  took  that  shape. 

This  brief  epitome  of  snake-lore  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what 
high  esteem  mankind,  semel ,  semper  et  ubique ,  has  held  the 
snake.  And  the  extensive  employment  of  remedies  derived 
from  snakes  is  only  the  medical  side  of  this  widespread  cult. 

Before  discussing  the  influence  of  snake-worship  upon  the 
treatment  of  disease,  we  may  conveniently  mention  here  that 
the  disease-demon  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  snake.  Thus 

1  O.  W.  Holmes  used  this  superstition  in  the  plot  of  his  story  Elsie  Venner, 
and  it  is  also  allied  to  the  myth  that  inspired  Keats  to  write  the  Lamia. 
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Black  says  that  ‘  at  the  present  day  ’  there  are  people  in  Creat 
Britain  who  have  seen  the  snake  that  is  responsible  for  the 
painful  complaint  known  as  ‘  shingles.’ 

A  living  snake  is,  or  used  to  be  (we  proceed  now  to  discuss 
the  snake  as  a  medicinal  remedy)  employed  in  Sussex  for  the 
transference  of  goitre.  The  animal  was  drawn  nine  times 
across  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the ,  patient,  being  allowed  to 
crawl  away  after  every  third  application.  Then  it  was  killed, 
and  its  skin,  sewn  in  a  piece  of  silk,  was  hung  round  the 
patient’s  neck.  In  a  variant  of  this  cure  the  transference  is 
more  plainly  shown,  for  the  snake  is  put  into  a  bottle  alive  and 
buried — and  as  the  snake  decays  so  the  swelling  decreases. 

The  head  of  a  snake  was  endowed  with  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties  by  the  ancient  people  of  Europe.  Grimm  reports  that 
whoever  killed  a  snake  before  Lady-day  and  tied  a  piece  of 
garlic  on  its  head  and  then  went  to  church  on  Lady-day  with 
the  snake’s  head  stuck  on  his  cap,  could  tell  what  women  were 
witches  by  their  crowding  round  him  in  order  to  snatch  his 
decoration  away. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  snake  owes  its  vogue  in  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  natural  dread  of  its  bite.  In  medicine,  likewise, 
it  would  seem  that  this  fear  gives  origin  to  a  variety  of  customs 
and  beliefs  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  snake  was  esteemed 
curative,  just  as  he  was  considered  wise,  because  of  his  toxic 
properties.  In  the  first  chapter  we  alluded  to  Circe  and  Medea 
as  medical  deities  who  had  entered  Olympus  by  the  back-door 
of  black-magic  and  sorcery.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  plant- 
remedies  we  shall  find  that  an  analogous  class  with  Circe  and 
Medea  is  occupied  by  henbane  and  other  poisonous  plants  ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  in  astrology,  the  operation  of  the  emotion  of 
fear  is  seen  in  the  association  of  the  sunless  quarters  of  the  sky 
with  dark  deeds  and  nameless  orgies.  All  these  ideas  may  be 
grouped  together  into  one  class,  dependent,  as  they  are,  for 
their  existence  upon  the  prominence  they  attain  in  the  mind 
of  man  as  a  result  of  the  dread  and  horror  they  inspire.  And 
it  is  to  this  class  that  snake-cures  belong. 

In  the  case  of  the  snake,  the  medicinal  reputation,  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  its  deadly  qualities  and  upon  its  vogue 
in  religion,  was  supported,  curiously  enough,  by  a  belief, 
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general  all  over  the  world,  and  apparently  not  unwarrantable, 
that  the  internal  administration,  or  the  external  application,  of 
a  dead  snake  to  the  bite  it  has  inflicted  will  counteract  the 
venom  in  the  body  and  restore  the  injured  person  to  health 
and  vigour. 

Pliny  dwells  on  this  belief  and  says  that  theriaci  of  vipers’ 
flesh  were  given  internally  as  a  remedy  against  snake-poison. 
His  evidence  in  its  favour  is,  however,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the 
fact  that  almost  every  animal  he  mentions — and  he  mentions 
a  great  many — is  in  some  way  or  other  a  cure  for  snake-bite. 

This  remedy  is  still  in  vogue  in  English  country-places. 
Fernie  reports  that  in  Warwickshire  the  cure  for  an  adder’s 
bite  is  to  kill  the  offending  snake  and  to  apply  some  of  its  fat, 
raw  or  melted  down,  to  the  wound— after  the  puncture  has 
been  well  sucked.  Brooke  says  that  Mead  ‘  from  many  ex¬ 
periments  recommends  the  fat  of  vipers  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
wounded  part,  but  ’ — if  this  remedy  is  not  at  hand,  ‘  common 
salad  oil  will  do  as  well.’  Culpeper,  echoing  the  precepts  of 
Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages,  recommends  for  the  same  purpose 
the  internal  administration  of  the  ‘  powder  of  vipers,’  the 
preparation  of  which  he  describes. 

Fernie  quotes  C.  A.  Robinson  as  saying,  ‘  In  the  event  of  a 
man  being  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake,  ...  in  this  part  of 
Africa  ’  (the  Central  Soudan)  ‘  he  is  at  once  taken  to  a  native 
doctor  who  inoculates  him  with  the  poison  extracted  from 
another  snake,’  the  result  of  which  is  to  render  the  venom  in 
the  bite  innocuous.  It  is  also  said  (Hasselquist)  that  the 
serpent-charmers  of  Egypt  eat  serpent-broth,  and  that  ‘  they 
never  fail  to  partake  of  this  food  when  going  out  to  catch  the 
reptiles.’  A.  Bolton  also  has  reported  that  in  South  Africa  the 
natives  successfully  protect  themselves  against  the  ill-effects 
of  snake-bite  by  extracting  the  poison-gland  of  the  snake, 
squeezing  it  into  their  mouths  and  drinking  the  secretion. 

All  this  is  very  interesting  in  view  of  Professor  Frazer’s 
experiments  with  Antivenene,  which,  of  course,  is  prepared 
from  snake-venom.  It  would  seem,  and  Professor  Frazer  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  supposition,  that  the  world-wide 
practice  of  treating  snake-bite  by  the  application  of  the  dead 
snake  to  the  raw  point  of  the  wound,  or  by  giving  the  poison- 
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gland  internally,  is  another  example  of  an  ancient  method  of 
folk-treatment  to  which  science  has  given  its  support. 

Thus  in  the  eyes  of  primitive  man  this  wonderful  creature, 
which  could  cause  rapid  death  by  its  venom,  and  was  also 
capable  of  curing  the  harm  its  venom  induced,  possessed  the 
fateful  strength  of  a  god.  And  to  the  awe  thus  excited  we  may 
attribute  its  association  with  wisdom,  power,  religion,  and 
therapeutics. 

We  are  here  introduced,  also,  to  another  interesting  item  in 
the  development  of  medical  ideas  ;  namely,  that  dealing  with 
the  expected  discovery  of  a  ‘  general  ’  or  ‘  master  ’  antidote, 
analogous  to  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  and  the  Elixir  of  Life. 

The  ancient  physicians,  from  the  time  of  Galen  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  response  to  a  perfectly 
correct  clinical  observation,  brought  poisoning  by  animal 
venom,  herbs,  and  food  into  one  general  class  with  the  fevers, 
septicaemia,  and  what  we  now  call  ‘  toxic  ’  conditions.  These 
they  termed  malignant  diseases.  And  attempts  were  constantly 
being  made  to  discover  one  master  antidote  to  the  master  poison 
of  which  these  several  diseases  were  but  the  various  manifes¬ 
tations.  Many  were  the  substances  and  concoctions  that  were 
credited  with  this  general  antidotal  property,  but  probably  none 
enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  as  that  made  of  viper-flesh,  which, 
according  to  Galen,  gave  the  name  ( theriaci )  to  the  whole  group. 
( Theriacus  comes  from  Orjpiaiaj  (Qrjplov),  either  because  it 
cured  the  bites  of  venomous  animals  or  because  it  was  made 
from  the  ‘  flesh  of  such  a  reptile,  namely,  the  viper.’  Galen.) 
By  the  familiar  fallacy  of  arguing  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  the  firm  belief  generally  reposed  in  snake-flesh  against 
the  snake’s  own  poison  led  to  the  habit  of  considering  snake-flesh 
as  a  reliable  remedy  against  ‘  malignant  ’  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
And  the  theriac  made  from  viper’s  flesh  was  retained  as  a 
remedy  in  official  medicine  for  centuries  subsequent  to  Galen, 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  namely  ;  and  then  its 
rejection  from  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  moved  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  by  Heberden,  was  carried  by  only  one  vote.1 

1  See  Adam’s  Paulas  Aegineta,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  510  and  seq.  for  a  history  of  the 
Theriac  in  medicine.  The  word  ‘  theriacus  ’  becomes  ‘  treacle  ’  in  the 
modern  tongue — a  degradation  indeed  ! 
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Pechey  treated  all  malignant  diseases,  but  especially  the 
malignant  fevers,  spotted  fever,  and  plague  with  a  scruple  to 
half  a  dram  of  ‘  powder  of  vipers,’  and  the  Dispensatory  of  Dr. 
Salmon  (1696)  sums  up  its  properties  emphatically  as  follows  : 
‘  Essence  of  vipers  is  a  most  excellent  medicine,  dissolves  all 
excrements  and  coagulations  of  humours,  cleaning  and  purifying 
like  soap  ;  carrying  out  every  ill  by  urine,  sweat,  or  insensible 
transpiration,  curing  all  sorts  of  gouts,  the  stone  in  both  reins 
and  bladder,  leprosy,  French  pox,  scurvy,  melancholy,  all  ob¬ 
structions,  and  putrefactions,  loss  of  strength,  decays  of  nature 
and  consumptions  ;  so  that,  as  it  were,  it  even  renovates  a 
man,  by  taking  away  what  is  contrary  to  nature  and  adding 
what  is  requisite.’ 

The  belief  that  syphilis  (French  pox)  could  be  cured  by 
powder  of  vipers  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways  :  first, 
because  syphilis  was  considered  to  be  a  toxic  disease  ;  or, 
secondly  and  more  probably,  because  viper’s  flesh  was  used  to 
cure  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  and  skin-diseases  in  general.  The 
special  faith  placed  in  the  snake  in  the  treatment  of  skin-disease 
probably  arose,  as  Galen  thought,  from  observing  that  the  skin 
of  the  snake  was  shed  once  a  year,  hence  it  was  believed  that 
if  snake-flesh,  etc.,  was  swallowed  by  a  person  suffering  from 
a  skin-disease,  he  would,  like  the  snake,  shed  his  diseased  skin 
and  grow  a  sound  one.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  homoeopathic 
magic  and  is  parallel  to  the  eating  of  the  totem  animal. 

Viper’s  fat  was,  and  is  still,  according  to  Fernie,  employed 
in  agricultural  districts  in  Britain  as  an  application  to  cuts, 
sprains  and  bruises,  a  method  of  treatment  which  is  associated 
with  the  alexipharmic  virtue  of  the  viper  in  ancient  medicine. 
This,  also,  is  a  development  of  the  supposed  antitoxic  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  snake. 

We  shall  allude  later  to  the  connection  of  the  snake  with  the 
phallic  worship,  which  is  reflected  in  ancient  and  folk-medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  sterility  in  women  by  snake-flesh  and  in  the 
association  of  snakes  with  myths  of  menstruation.1 

To  the  phallic  source,  also,  we  may  ascribe  the  sup¬ 
posed  rejuvenating  qualities  of  snake-flesh  which  were  firmly 
believed  in  by  the  old  doctors,  for,  by  a  natural  inference, 

1  See  Chapter  X. 
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cures  for  sterility  were  generally  looked  upon  as  cures  for 
senility  also. 

Summing  up  the  reputed  qualities  of  this  once  powerful 
remedy,  the  quotation  we  have  cited  above  from  Salmon’s 
Dispensatory  shows  that  its  range  in  ancient  therapeutics  is 
almost  as  wide  and  important  as  its  vogue  in  ancient  religion, 
although  we  may  well  wonder  how  much  of  his  eulogy  Dr. 
Salmon  really  believed  when  he  wrote  it  in  1696,  In  any  case 
an  era  of  scepticism  quickly  followed  him,  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  many  a  time-honoured  remedy  was  thrown  over- 

”»e» 

board,  and  with  them  went  the  flesh  of  vipers. 

We  shall  recur  again  and  again  to  this  sceptical  movement  in 
therapeutics,  and  we  shall  frequently  have  the  question  forced 
upon  our  attention,  whether  these  ancient  remedies  were  aban¬ 
doned  because  experiment  had  proved  them  to  be  useless,  or 
whether  faith  in  them  died  out  simply  because  they  became 
‘  old-fashioned  and  superstitious.’  In  the  case  of  several  useful 
remedies  still  employed  in  medicine,  we  shall  find  that  while 
they  originally  owed  their  place  in  medicine  to  magic  and 
credulity,  yet  it  was  in  this  way  that  mankind  became  acquainted 
with  their  real  therapeutic  action. 

Our  discourse  upon  snake-cures  shows  us  that,  although  a 
remedy  may  have  been  based  upon  superstition,  yet  that  fact 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  it  being  actually  of  real 
service,  for  Frazer’s  results  support  the  wide-spread  folk-belief 
that  the  snake  is  itself  a  remedy  for  its  bite.  The  subse¬ 
quent  development  from  this  solid  foundation  into  theriacs, 
master-antidotes,  and  alexipharmics  is,  of  course,  irrational 
and  erroneous,  but  the  presence  of  so  much  error  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  presence  of  a  modicum  of  truth. 

Spider. — We  take  the  spider  next  because  spider  remedies 
typify  the  evolution  of  a  drug  from  its  magical  beginning  to  its 
scientific  end  as  clearly  as  any  other  animal  substance. 

As  far  as  I  can  discover,  spiders  seem  to  have  been  used  first 
of  all  for  purely  magical  reasons  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and  if  their  employment  as  such  was  combined  with  any  re¬ 
ligious  significance  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  it  in  ancient 
or  modern  folk-lore  and  religion.  Indeed  the  only  indication 
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of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spider  is  to  be  found  in 
the  folk-lore  of  Britain  and  Germany,  where  it  is  held  to  be 
unlucky  to  kill  spiders. 

The  venom  of  the  spider  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
beliefs  and  practices  similar  to  those  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  snake.  Grimm,  for  example,  reports  that  in  Nor¬ 
thern  Europe  not  only  was  the  spider  itself  poisonous  but 
everything  it  touched  became  infected  with  its  toxic  qualities. 
Everyone  has  heard,  also,  of  the  Italian  Tarantula,  whose  bite 
induced  the  disease  known  as  tarantismus,  apparently  a  form 
of  epidemic  chorea,  or  hysterical  dancing,  which  could  only  be 
cured  by  music.  Hence  the  ‘  tarantelles  ’  of  musical  composers. 

The  venom  of  the  spider  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  insect  attracting  poisons  from  the  air  and  general  environ¬ 
ment  into  its  body  as  a  sponge  soaks  up  water.  So  in  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby’s  day  people  carried  about  with  them  a  living  toad  or  a 
spider  shut  up  in  a  box  because  those  creatures  soaked  up  the 
pestilential  vapours  ‘  which  otherwise  would  infect  the  party.’ 
Perhaps  an  outcome  of  this  belief  is  the  seventeenth  century 
treatment  of  ‘  spotted  or  pestilential  fever  ’  (typhus)  by  anoint¬ 
ing  the  pulse  and  cardiac  region  with  ointment  mixed  with  the 
oil  of  spiders  and  of  scorpions. 

It  is  the  spider-cure  for  ague,  however,  in  which  the  history 
of  a  remedy  is  so  plainly  visible.  No  folk-cure  is  better  attested 
than  this,  and  instances  and  variants  of  it  are  encountered 
everywhere. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  aspect  of  an  ancient 
cure,  the  mystical  or  the  empirical,  is  the  prior  in  time,  since  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  that  a  striking  curative  or  phy¬ 
siological  action  on  the  part  of  a  drug,  whether  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  or  mineral  is  the  reason  for  its  being  regarded  as  sacred. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  spider-cure  for  ague  we  are  in  possession 
of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  evolved. 

It  begins  with  homoeopathic  magic.  The  living  spider  is 
worn  ‘  hung  round  one’s  neck  in  a  nutshell  ’  1  and  the  ague 

1  Cf.  Longfellow’s  Evangeline  : 

‘  Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends  ! 

Beware  of  the  fever  ! 

For  it  is  not,  like  that  of  our  cold  Accadian  climate, 

Cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one’s  neck  in  a  nutshell.’ 
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declines  and  departs  in  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  spider. 
This  treatment  is  mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  and  he  had  it  of 
the  ancient  medical  men.  By  Dioscorides  a  variant  of  the 
amulet  type  is  described,  consisting  of  a  plaster  made  of 
spiders,  which  is  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples  4  to  re¬ 
move  the  periodical  attacks  of  Tertians.’ 

The  next  step  in  the  progression  of  a  remedy  is  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  amulet  internally.  In  the  case  we  are  considering 
it  is  afforded  by  the  old  Irish  practice  of  curing  ague  by  swal¬ 
lowing  spiders  alive,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  use  of  dead 
spiders,  powered,  for  ague,  described  by  Pechey. 

Apart  from  the  spider  itself,  the  remedy  is  also  taken  from 
its  web,  which,  made  into  pills,  has  long  been  held  in  repute 
as  a  cure  for  ague,  and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  for  it  received 
the  commendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  malaria  in  Madras  in  1867. 
Finally,  a  Spanish  pharmacologist,  Oliva,  in  1882,  succeeded  in 
isolating  from  spiders’  web  a  substance  he  termed  Arachnidin , 
which  possesses  febrifuge  qualities  like  those  of  quinine,  though 
less  decided  in  their  action.  ' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  type  of  the  complete  evolution  of  a 
remedy,  from  mysticism  to  science.  That  the  spider  cure  has 
had  to  give  way  to  quinine  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
example. 

There  is  no  special  interest  from  our  present  point  of 
view  in  the  popular  recourse  to  spiders’  webs  as  a  haemostatic 
application,  a  practice  to  which  Pliny  refers.  (See  later, 

P-345-) 

Ants. — Perhaps  the  cures  by  ants,  like  those  by  spiders,  also 
exemplify  the  evolution  of  a  remedy  from  magic  to  science. 

The  bites  of  ants,  the  stings  of  wasps  and  bees,  and  whip¬ 
pings  of  various  kinds  are  employed  by  the  Guiana  and  Cayenne 
Indians  as  modes  of  purifying  men,  but  more  especially  women, 
and  making  them,  homoeopathically  without  doubt,  active, 
brisk,  and  industrious.  ‘  Among  the  Alur,  a  tribe  inhabiting 
the  south-western  region  of  the  upper  Nile,  to  bury  a  man  in 
an  ant-hill  and  leave  him  there  for  a  while  is  the  regular  treat¬ 
ment  for  insanity  ’  (Sir  James  Frazer),  just  as  we  have  seen  the 
demon  of  insanity  expelled  by  whipping. 
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There  are  instances  of  the  insect  being  used  to  procure  a 
magical  stimulation,  and  in  the  use  by  Pechey  of  a  heap  of  ants 
boiled  in  water  for  the  cure  of  palsies,  gout,  and  diseases  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  we  witness  the  same  magical  doctrine  in 
operation,  for  the  administration  of  the  lively  ant  is  expected  to 
render  the  halt  and  the  paralytic  as  active  as  the  insect. 

Ants  were  largely  used  in  medicine  from  classical  times  until 
the  therapeutic  reformation  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Romans,  the  responsible  practitioners  for  seventeen  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  the  Scots  folk  of  modern  times  dropped  ants’ 
eggs,  bruised  and  mixed  with  water,  and  the  juice  of  onions, 
into  the  ears  to  cure  deafness. 

The  mediaeval  physicians  made  a  ‘  spirit,’  or  as  we  now  term 
it,  a  ‘  tincture,’  ‘  from  the  greater  and  lesser  ants,’  chiefly  from 
‘  those  that  have  wings  ’  ;  ‘  they  are  found  near  beech-trees  ’ 
or  ‘  under  resiniferous  trees  ’  ;  for  the  ‘  nightingales  use  them 
when  they  are  sick.’  Spirit  of  ants  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
probably  with  good  reason,  a  general  stimulant.  It  is  ‘  good 
for  an  apoplexy,  giddiness  and  catarrh.  It  is  diuretic  and 
stimulates  venery,’  hence  ‘  the  winged  ant  was  a  favourite  in¬ 
gredient  in  love  philtres.’ 

According  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1696,  ‘  Ants  are 
hot  and  dry  ;  excite  lust,  and  by  their  sharp  scent  wonderfully 
refresh  the  spirits  ;  the  greater,  or  winged,  with  a  little  salt, 
cure  the  psora  or  scab,  and  leprosie.’  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  point  at  which  the  magical  stimulation  has  been  proved  by 
experience  to  be  a  physical  stimulation,  and  here  our  account 
effects  a  contact  with  modern  science. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  penetrating  pungent  odour  of 
formic  acid — or  formic  aldehyde — which  receives  its  name  from 
the  ant,  as  it  is  a  natural  product  of  this  insect.  Of  recent 
years  formic  aldehyde  and  the  formates,  prepared  synthetically 
by  the  chemist,  have  come  into  considerable  favour  as  a  general 
stimulant  and  tonic,  particularly  in  neurasthenia. 

As  a  sexual  stimulant  in  love  philtres,  or,  as  we  would  put  it 
nowadays  perhaps,  a  nerve  tonic,  spirit  of  ants — or  formic 
aldehyde — was  highly  esteemed  by  the  mediaeval  doctors,  for 
we  are  told  that  dropped  in  wine  or  mixed  with  food  it  aroused 
‘  the  tender  passion  even  within  the  coldest  hearts.’ 
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Thus  the  magical  employment  of  ants  accidentally  intro¬ 
duced  into  ancient  medicine  yet  another  substance  which 
modern  science  has  shown  to  be  of  therapeutic  worth. 

Bees . — We  have  recently  witnessed  a  revival  of  an  old  cure 
in  the  renewal  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
rheumatism  by  bee-stings,  and  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the 
poison  exercises  some  benefit  upon  certain  cases,  a  benefit 
attributed  to  the  formic  acid  present  in  the  venom.  So  that 
this  cure,  as  far  as  actual  chemistry  is  concerned,  is  evidently 
of  the  same  character  as  the  ant-cure. 

We  have  just  seen  that  in  discussing  the  ant-cures,  that  a 
magical  and  antidemoniac  basis  may  be  claimed  for  this  variety, 
but  it  is  prudent  to  express  caution  where  caution  is  necessary. 
Consequently,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  reasons  given  by  uncultured  people  for  their  use 
of  these  cures  agree  so  closely  with  what  we  know  to  be  the 
physiological  action  of  the  formic  aldehyde  group  of  remedies 
that  it  is  possible  that  in  this  instance  we  are  dealing  with  cures 
which  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  actual  experience 
of  increased  well-being  felt  b}?  weakly  or  rheumatic  people 
when  they  were  accidentally  bitten  by  ants  and  stung  by  bees. 

Honey  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  medicine,  though  less 
honoured  now  than  of  old.  Pliny  places  honey  in  which  the 
bees  have  died  among  the  remedies  for  the  ear  ;  and  in  the  old 
pharmacopoeias  it  was  employed  where  we  now  use  sugar  or 
glycerine.  It  was  also  a  favourite  dressing  for  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

Bees'  Wax  is  still  an  ingredient  in  many  plasters  and  oint¬ 
ments,  but  its  reputation  has  declined  with  that  of  honey.  The 
‘  oil  of  wax  ’  was  used  to  cure  baldness  by  Paracelsus  and  many 
later  writers.  Honey  and  the  fumes  given  off  by  wax  placed 
upon  red-hot  iron,  a  fumigation  cure,  used  to  be  highly  valued 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 

The  Beaver  (Castor). — Although  the  evidence  is  incomplete, 
sympathetic  magic  seems  to  underlie  the  use  of  the  so-called 
castoreum — the  preputial  follicles  of  the  beaver — in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hysteria  arising  from  disorder  of  menstruation. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  North  American  Indian  cure  for  nervous 
headache  consists  of  the  testes  of  the  beaver  bottled  in  spirit, 
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and  that  that  animal  was  the  totem  of  one  of  the  tribes.  But 
if  the  European  cure  originated  in  this  American  tribe  it  must 
have  travelled  by  a  long  and  devious  route  to  reach  Europe 
before  America  was  discovered,  for  castoreum  was  used  as  a 
medicine  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  old  European  myths 
connected  with  this  animal  are  many  as  well  as  curious.  It 
was  said,  for  example,  that  the  drug  was  found  in  the  testes  of 
the  male,  and  that  the  animal  when  hard  pressed  would  save 
his  life  by  biting  them  off  and  leaving  them  to  his  hunters. 
According  to  Fuller,  who  wrote  in  1660,  this  was  how  he  came 
to  be  called  Castor  (from  Castro)  ! 

Tincture  of  castoreum  still  occasionally  finds  a  place  in 
modern  prescriptions,  and  castoreum  is  official  in  several 
foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

Castoreum  in  the  olden  days  was  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  such  as  cramps  and  palsies,  headaches  (‘  comforting 
the  brain  ’),  epilepsy,  convulsions,  ‘  pains  in  the  sinews,’  apo¬ 
plexy,  deafness,  colic,  and  above  all  ‘  suffocation  of  the  matrix.’ 
It  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  ‘  Nerve  ’  remedies  of 
Culpeper  and  of  the  R.C.P.  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Cat. — The  domestic  cat  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  awe 
and  respect  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  as  well  as 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  cult  of  the  animal, 
originally  a  tribal  totem  perhaps,  attained  great  dimensions. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  theory,  that  primitive  man  worshipped 
the  domestic  animals  because  of  the  notion  that  after  death  the 
human  soul  returned  to  its  former  habitation  in  the  body  of  a 
house-animal,  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  domestic  animals  were  all  regarded  as 
sacred. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  Egypt  the  cat-headed  deity  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  she  with  Diana 
of  the  Romans,  since  all  three  were  moon-goddesses.  The 
Egyptians  associated  the  cat  with  the  moon  ‘  not  only  because 
it  was  more  active  after  sunset,  but  from  the  dilation  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  pupil  which  recalled  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
the  moon-goddess.’  (Brewster).  That  these  ideas  rest  upon 
magic  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  medical  astrology. 

Our  own  mythology,  folk-tales,  and  folk-cures  prove  that  the 
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cat  was  a  holy  animal  in  ancient  Europe  as  well  as  in  Egypt. 
It  was  sacred  to  the  Norse  goddess  Freya,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  cats  were  so  frequently  looked  upon  as  the 
ames  damnees  of  the  witches  of  later  days.  For  many  of  the 
beliefs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  European  religions  sur¬ 
vived  into  Christian  times  in  the  unmentionable  rites  of 
mediaeval  witchcraft.  Of  the  many  horrible  and  comical 
stories  told  of  the  part  puss  played  in  the  old  witch  tragedies 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  all 
this  sanctity,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  cat  should  have 
supplied  a  large  number  of  cures. 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  uterus  of  a  cat  pounded  up  into  an 
ointment  with  divers  other  substances  kept  the  hair  from  turn¬ 
ing  grey.  (Ebers  Papyrus.) 

Transference  to  cats  was  frequently  practised  by  the  witches. 
Agnes  Simpson,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made, 
was  brought  to  trial  because  her  attempt  to  transfer  an  illness 
from  a  man  to  a  cat  miscarried.  In  Scotland,  when  a  cow  was 
ill,  the  peasants  used  to  make  the  cow,  ‘  in  company  with  a  cat, 
leap  through  a  loop  made  of  a  straw  rope,  plaited  contrary  way, 
and  tied.’  The  cat  took  the  cow’s  disease. 

Witches  preferred  as  familiars  cats  that  were  black.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  in  folk-cures  the  black  cat  is  better  than 
a  cat  of  any  other  colour.  Rubbing  a  stye  with  a  Tom-cat’s 
tail  is  a  certain  cure  all  over  Britain.  In  North  Hampshire 
you  must  perform  the  ceremony  on  the  first  night  of  the  new 
moon,  the  cat  must  be  black,  and  with  a  hair  pulled  from  his 
tail  you  stroke  the  pustule  nine  times.  So,  also,  blood  drawn 
from  the  tail  of  a  black  cat  will  cure  many  complaints.  Smeared 
over  the  eruption  of  shingles  it  causes  the  vesicles  to  disappear, 
but  Black  says  he  has  known  it  produce  ‘  considerable  mischief.’ 
In  New  England  the  skin  of  a  black  cat  is  a  reliable  remedy  for 
sore-throat.  A  black  cat,  or,  in  some  parts,  the  mystical  three 
drops  of  blood  from  its  tail  will  cure  epilepsy,  a  disease  which, 
from  its  demoniac  nature,  is  always  peculiarly  amenable  to 
magical  cures.  Epilepsy  was  also  treated  by  the  fat  of  the 
wild  cat. 

We  may  here  mention  the  old  supposition  that  cats  are  fond 
of  killing  babies  by  c  sucking  their  breath.’  Why  they  should 
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do  so  is  not  manifest,  but  the  belief  was  sufficiently  established 
in  England  a  century  ago  (1791)  to  be  returned  as  the  verdict 
at  a  coroner’s  inquest  on  the  death  of  a  child  near  Plymouth. 
I  suppose  a  cat  may  lie  on  the  face  of  an  infant  in  the  cradle 
and  actually  suffocate  it.  Or  is  the  belief  pure  superstition  and 
descended  from  the  witches’  use  of  ‘  unchristened  bairns  ’  for 
their  unholy  rites  ? 

The  folk-beliefs  in  cat-cures  crept  into  the  medicine  of  the 
pre-scientific  stages  as  folk-customs  of  all  kinds  did.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  London  Dispensatory  :  ‘  The  head 
of  a  coal-black  cat  being  burned  to  ashes  in  a  new  pot  and  some 
of  the  ashes  blown  into  the  eye  every  day  helps  such  as  have  a 
skin  growing  over  their  sight.’ 

The  Rich  Storehouse  of  Medicines  (1650)  describes  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  ointment  of  onions,  neat’s-foot  oil,  and  some 
other  ingredients  for  sciatica,  which  we  are  instructed  to  apply 
by  rubbing,  and  them  to  ‘  lay  a  cat’s  skin  with  the  hairy  side 
next  the  flesh  and  within  fifteen  days,’  a  fairish  margin,  ‘  the 
party  grieved  shall  find  great  ease  thereby  :  probatum  est .’ 

Pechey,  also,  about  the  same  time,  recommended  the  fat  of 
a  cat  smeared  on  the  navel  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  ‘  some,’  he 
adds,  ‘  cut  off  the  third  part  of  the  tail  and  give  three  drops  of 
the  blood  hot  in  water  of  lime-flowers  to  those  that  have  the 
fits  of  the  falling  sickness  upon  them.’ 

Cat-cures  are  of  interest  to  us  chiefly  because  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  they  afford  of  the  influence  of  primitive  thought  upon 
official  medicine.  These  extracts  from  seventeenth  century 
pharmacopoeias  are  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  extracts 
from  folk-medicine. 

Of  the  many  other  superstitions  about  the  domestic  cat  we 
have  no  further  room  to  speak. 

Ox. — There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  ox  was  an  animal 
sacred  to  the  old  gods  of  Britain. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  reference  is 
made  to  the  custom  among  the  Angles  of  killing  oxen  in  the 
sacrifice  to  their  gods — or  devils,  as  the  Christian  priests 
bluntly  termed  them — but  in  spite  of  adverse  Christian  in¬ 
fluences  the  slaughter  of  oxen  to  avert  calamity  and  cure  disease 
actually  lingered  on  in  Britain  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Grimm  publishes  two  accounts  of  heifer-sacrifice  in  modern 
Britain  which  he  had  received  from  witnesses  of  the  ceremonies. 
One  took  place  in  Mull  (Western  Highlands)  in  1767,  and  the 
other  in  Northamptonshire  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  both 
the  sacrifice  was  made  in  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  a  cattle- 
plague,  and  in  the  Highland  ceremony  the  details  show  plain 
signs  of  sun  and  fire  worship.  Black. also  mentions  an  example, 
locality  unstated,  of  a  cow  being  smeared  over  with  tar,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  herd,  and  set  on  fire,  in  order  to  save  the  rest 
from  extermination  by  disease. 

Similar  practices  have  been  observed  among  the  Esthonians, 
and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Norway. 

Besides  Northern  Europe,  the  ox  in  ancient  times  was  a 
sacred  animal  in  Egypt,  among  the  Semites  in  Phoenicia,  and 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  And,  of  course,  to  this  day  it  is  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  Brahmans  in  India. 

The  sanctity  of  the  animal  is  reflected  in  the  large  number 
of  remedies  it  supplied,  from  almost  every  one  of  its  organs. 

The  horns  of  a  bull,  rasped,  were  expected  to  cure  impotence 
— homoeopathically,  since  the  'substance  was  most  efficacious 
when  the  rasping  was  done  ‘  in  time  of  coition.’  Spoons  made 
from  the  horn  of  a  living  cow — quick  horn-spoons — enhanced 
the  virtues  of  the  medicines  administered  in  them.  Cows’ 
marrow  cured  diseases  of  the  nerves,  and  ‘  a  quart  of  the  pith 
of  an  ox-back,  with  muscadine,  ‘  strengthened  the  drinker’s 
loins  exceedingly  ’  ;  like  the  ‘  ox  in  a  tea-cup  ’  of  modern 
advertisement.  Bull’s  blood  smeared  on  the  face  beautified  it 
and  removed  ugly  marks.  Ox-hide  leather  burned,  dried,  and 
applied  with  grease  on  brown  paper  relieved  the  pain  of  gout 
and  haemorrhoids.  The  spleen  of  an  ox  cured  diseases  of  the 
spleen,  and  was  also  valued  for  chlorosis  and  anaemia. 

These  instances  are  all  taken  from  eighteenth  century  medi¬ 
cine  and  from  modern  folk-lore.  Some  of  them  are  simply 
homoeopathic  magic,  but  others,  the  hide  and  blood  cures  for 
example,  are  more  suggestive  of  sacrificial  vestiges. 

Ox  Gall  (Eel  Bovinum)  is  another  example  of  an  animal 
remedy  that  has  not  withered  up  under  the  strong  light  of 
modern  science.  It  is  still  official.  Used  chiefly  in  cases 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  deficiency  of  the  biliary  secre- 
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tion,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  gall,  aiding  the  digestion 
of  fat,  and  exercising,  it  is  said,  an  antiseptic  action  upon  the 
contents  of  the  intestine. 

But  even  in  modern  times  its  use  has  not  been  altogether 
restricted  to  hepatic  and  internal  disorders,  for  cardiac  hyper¬ 
trophy,  eye-diseases  such  as  staphyloma  and  corneal  opacities,  and 
also  enlarged  tonsils  and  mammary  cancer  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  treated  by  Fel  Bovinum.  Probably 
the  biliary  secretion  of  the  ox  maintained  its  place  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  diseases  on  account  of  the  impetus  it  received  in 
the  olden  days,  when  its  powers  were  mystical  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  secretion  of  a  holy  animal.  Otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how,  in  the  past,  ox-gall  came  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  so  many  different  complaints.  The  list  is  as  follows  : 
In  ancient  Egypt,  for  tape-worm  ;  in  classical,  mediaeval,  and 
pre-modern  medicine  from  Pliny  and  Galen  to  Bonorden  in 
1858,  to  remove  ‘  spots  and  clouds  5  from  the  eye,  i.e.  corneal 
opacities  (so  universal  is  this  recommendation  that  perhaps  the 
treatment  is  worthy  of  further  investigation)  ;  as  a  clyster  ‘  to 
provoke  the  belly  ’  ;  made  into  an  ointment  with  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  ‘  oil  of  coloquintid,’  and  applied  to  the  navel  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  worms  ;  for  the  healing  of  wounds  ;  as  a  clyster  for 
‘  resolving  coagulated  milk  ’  ;  per  os ,  with  aloes  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  (Boerhaave)  ;  as  a  cosmetic  with  rock-alum,  sugar- 
candy,  camphor  and  borax  ;  and  inserted  into  the  ear  to 
relieve  deafness  and  tinnitus  (Saxon  Leechdoms).1 

Milk-Cures. — The  transference  of  phthisis  to  cows  has  al¬ 
ready  been  considered,  and  we  have  seen  that  if  milk  warm 
from  the  cow  be  consumed  at  the  same  time  the  byre-cure  will 
be  all  the  more  likely  to  succeed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  con¬ 
sumption,  then  generally  put  down  to  witchcraft,  was  treated, 
we  are  told,  with  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in 
churchyards. 

As  an  outward  application  to  wounds,  milk  is  still  used  in 
English  country-places,  and  some  years  ago  several  medical 
correspondents  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  bore  witness  to 
its  curative  properties.  Among  the  older  doctors  milk  ‘  took 
off  ’  inflammations  and  cured  erysipelas.  In  recent  times 

1  Bile  will  dissolve  cerumen. 


M.I.M. 
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various  milk-cures,  such  as  the  koumiss  and  butter-milk  (lactic 
acid  bacillus)  cures,  are  well  known  to  all  practising  physicians, 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  we  can  trace  these  practices 
back  to  the  folk-treatment  of  different  countries,  and  beyond 
that  to  the  days  when  milk  was  looked  upon  as  something  more 
wonderful  than  merely  an  article  of  diet,  seeing  that  it  was,  like 
ox-gall,  the  product  of  a  sacred  animal. 

Cod  —  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  a  valuable  remedy  and  we  owe  it  to 
folk-lore,  but  neither  magic  nor  religion,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
explains  its  early  employment.  Consequently,  we  must  include 
it  among  the  remedies  we  owe  to  empiricism.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  food  rather  than  a  drug,  and  as  a  food  it  has  long  been  used 
by  the  Norwegians,  Lapps,  and  Eskimos,  the  extreme  rigour 
of  whose  countries  necessitates  a  plentiful  supply  of  fat  in  the 
diet  in  order  to  maintain  the  body  heat. 

Before  Dr.  T.  Percival  of  Manchester  introduced  cod  liver 
oil  to  the  profession  in  1782  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  it  had  long  been  taken  for  this  disease  by  the  sea¬ 
faring  people  of  North  Europe.  In  the  Rhenish  and  adjacent 
provinces  of  Germany,  Binz  informs  us,  the  raw  offensive  oil 
was,  and  is  still,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and 
the  sick  folk  used  to  obtain  it  from  the  tanneries. 

There  is  one  other  folk-cure  connected  with  the  cod.  Fernie 
states  that  in  some  parts  the  first  neck-bone  of  the  cod’s  spine, 
powdered,  has  been  used  medicinally.  But  this  instance  stands 
alone,  and  we  have  no  other  indication  that  the  fish  was  sacred 
to  our  northern  ancestors. 

We  may  mention,  by  the  way,  in  this  connection,  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  spines  of  fish  were  laid  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  in  far-off  Palaeolithic  times,  and  Donald 
Mackenzie  has  surmised  that  spinal  vertebrae  of  various  kinds 
were  probably  looked  upon  as  charms  ‘  for  stability  in  life 
and  death.’  {Myths  of  Crete  and  Pre-Hellenic  Europe ,  p.  306.) 

A  fish  was,  of  course,  sacred  to  the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians, 
whose  god, 

‘  Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish, 

is  an  example  of  the  animal  deity.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  to  Ultima  Thule,  and  there  is  probably  no  connection 
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whatever  between  the  Assyrian  god  and  cod  liver  oil,  although 
no  one  would  be  surprised  at  a  fisher-folk  having  a  totem  in  the 
sea.  Grimm  is  silent  on  the  point. 

Deer  and  Goat. — Although  our  authorities  give  us  little  or 
no  information  on  the  deer  in  ancient  mythology,  we  may  sus¬ 
pect  from  the  somewhat  extensive  use  of  the  animal  in  medicine 
that  it  was,  along  with  so  many  others,  sacred  to  our  ancient 
forefathers. 

One  of  the  magico-religious  cures  associated  with  the  deer- 
tribe  has  a  curiously  wide  distribution.  This  is  the  external 
or  internal  use  of  the  hoof,  and  sometimes  the  horn,  as  a  remedy 
against  epilepsy,  the  morbus  sacer.  It  is  found  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  negroes  of  the  Congo,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians,  and  the  mediaeval  physicians.  But  the  ancients,  if 
we  may  judge  from  Adams,  do  not  seem  to  have  practised  it. 

In  the  London  Dispensatory  1  Elks’  claws  or  hoofs  are  ’  said 
to  be  ‘  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  falling  sickness,  though  it  be 
but  worn  in  a  ring.  Much  more  taken  inwardly,  but  (saith 
Mizaldus)  it  must  be  the  hoof  of  the  right  foot  behind.’  Else¬ 
where  we  read  that  the  patient  must  apply  it  to  his  heart,  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  must  rub  his  ear  with  it.  This  will 
put  an  end  not  only  to  epilepsy,  but  also  to  ‘  convulsions, 
tremblings  of  the  limbs,  giddiness,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  hysteric  fits.’ 

I  am  unable  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  medical  rite.  That  the  deer  was  employed  to  treat 
epilepsy  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  sacred  animal,  but  other  sup¬ 
porting  facts  are  wanting.1 

The  ‘  harts’  horn  ’  was  the  source  of  the  older  doctors’ 
ammonia,  into  the  many  uses  of  which  there  is  no  need  to 
enter.  The  horn  was  considered  to  be  most  active  when 
it  had  fallen  off  of  itself.  Reduced  to  powder  it  was  given  for 
diarrhoea  and  intestinal  worms,  and  made  into  jelly  it  was 
highly  valued  in  ‘  malignant  ’  diseases,  probably  for  its  stimu¬ 
lating  action,  which  was  well  recognized.  Our  Liq.  Ammoniae 

1  The  reader  will  remember  Shakespeare’s  story  of  Herne  the  Hunter 
who,  with  a  buck’s  head  on  his  shoulders  used  to  walk  round  the  trees  in 
Windsor  Park,  blasting  the  tree  and  ‘  taking  ’  the  cattle.  There  is  here  a 
hint  at  a  deer-god  and  tree- worship.  Grimm,  however,  connected  Herne 
with  ‘  mythical  hunters,’  ‘  furious  hosts,’  etc. 
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was  represented  in  those  days  by  ‘  spirit  of  hartshorn,’  a  name 
still  in  popular  use.  It  was  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil¬ 
lation  of  the  horn  whereby  was  produced  a  large  quantity  of 
fixed  ammonium  carbonate  with  certain  organic  compounds. 

Goat. — It  is  fitting  that  the  goat  should  be  discussed  along 
with  the  deer,  for  ‘  hartshorn  ’  among  the  Romans  was  really 
goats’  horn  ;  in  other  words  it  was  from  the  plebeian  goat  rather 
than  from  the  aristocratic  hart  that  the  ammonia  was  chiefly 
gotten. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  holiness  of  the  goat, 
for  he  shares  with  the  snake,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  horse,  the 
most  prominent  roles  in  the  ancient  religions,  and  he  has  Figured 
in  religious  and  medical  rites  for  thousands  of  years.  Many 
reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  the  worship  of  the 
goat,  a  curious  cult  which,  indeed,  perhaps  puzzled  the  ancients 
themselves.  But  we  may  assume  that  he  was  selected  first 
because  he  was  a  domestic  animal,  and  secondly  because  his 
long  beard  and  venerable  aspect,  together  with  his  immunity 
from  the  ill-effects  of  eating  certain  poisonous  herbs,  gave  him 
a  place  to  himself  apart  from  other  animals. 

Among  the  Semites  of  the  old  world  he  shared  with  the 
sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  dove  the  distinction  of  being  a  sacrificial 
animal  (Isaiah  i.  1 1).  The  metaphor  of  the  scapegoat,  carrying 
off  on  his  back  the  sins  of  the  congregation— a  transference 
cure — is  an  interesting  early  suggestion  of  the  connection  of 
the  animal  with  evil  or  misfortune. 

In  like  manner  the  goat  was  sacred  to  the  Greeks.  In  Rome 
the  animal  was  sacrificed  to  Juno  and  the  minor  gods  : 

‘  Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare, 

Lucis,  seu  poscet  agno,  sive  malit  haedo.’ 

Moreover,  the  Greek  god  Pan,  or  Aegipan  (the  same  as 
the  Roman  Faunus),  was  an  ancient  Graeco-Roman  animal- 
god  who  preserved  his  dual  nature  intact  long  after  his 
contemporaries,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  and  the 
others  had  lost  theirs.  From  the  waist  downwards  Pan  was 
a  goat. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  sanctity  of  the  animal  among  the 
ancients  and  explain  his  place  in  their  medicine. 
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In  the  Ebers  papyrus  goat-fat  is  an  ingredient  in  a  compo¬ 
sition  ‘  to  make  limbs  supple  ’  ;  and  goat-dung  dried,  was  used 
as  a  dressing  for  burns. 

The  sacred  character  of  the  goat  among  modern  nature-races 
is  proved  by  Cameron,  who  reports  that  among  certain  African 
tribes  circlets  of  goat-skin  are  worn  as  a  fetish  or  charm  ;  and 
by  Bartels,  who  says  that  on  the  Loango  Coast  when  the  witch¬ 
doctor  is  puzzled  by  a  case,  he  goes  out  by  night  and  utters  the 
secret  names  of  the  fetish  to  the  darkness.  Instantly  the  spirits 
attend,  and,  taking  the  form  of  dogs  and  goats,  guide  him  to 
the  spot  where  the  herbs  grow  which  are  suitable  for  the  cure 
of  that  particular  illness. 

A  striking  similarity  to  this  belief  of  the  negroes  is  to  be 
found  in  European  folk  and  medicine  lore,  according  to  which 
the  goat  is  esteemed  to  be  the  physician  among  animals  and  to 
be  skilled  in  the  choice  of  herbal  simples.  Further,  ‘  the 
ancients  believed,’  says  Sprengel,  ‘  that  goats  will  operate  upon 
themselves  for  a  cataract  by  pressing  a  thorn  into  the  eye  ’  ; 
and  that  is  how  men  learned  to  do  the  operation. 

The  blood  of  a  he-goat,  says  Pliny,  is  the  only  substance 
capable  of  shattering  a  diamond.  ‘  She-goats  .  .  .  are  never 
affected  with  ophthalmia,  because  they  browse  upon  certain 
kinds  of  herbs  ’  which  other  animals  refuse  ;  to  wit,  the  leaves 
of  the  white  bryony  and  the  poisonous  tops  of  yew,  just  as 
rabbits  can  eat  belladonna  with  impunity.  The  freedom  of 
the  animal  from  eye  affections  coupled  with  its  skill  in  operating 
for  cataract,  led  Pliny’s  predecessors  and  contemporaries  to 
treat  ‘  that  dimness  of  sight,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  nyctalopes, 
with  the  blood  of  a  he-goat,’  which  we  may  suppose  ‘  shattered  ’ 
cataracts  like  diamonds.  The  liver  of  a  she-goat  was,  however, 
equally  efficacious,  and  goat’s  gall  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  eye 
and  eyelid  troubles.  Internally,  Pliny  says,  the  gall  of  a  goat 
ensures  conception  (homoeopathically),  and  topically  it  acts  as 
a  depilatory. 

In  Northern  Europe  also  the  goat  was  a  sacred  animal. 
Records  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when  the 
wild  nations  of  Germany  were  being  converted  to  Christianity 
inform  us  that,  in  those  days,  there  existed  ungodly  priests, 
who,  though  Christian,  were  wont  to  sacrifice  bulls  and  goats 
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to  the  pagan  gods,  especially  to  Donar  (or  Thor)  to  whom  the 
goat  was  sacred.  In  the  sacrificial  rite  the  goat’s  head  was 
reared  aloft  and  the  people  bowed  down  before  it.  Among  the 
Slavonians  there  was  a  god  called  Triglao,  and  he  had  three 
goats’  heads.  In  the  Caucasus  there  is  a  half-barbarian  tribe 
known  as  Ossetes  ;  at  certain  times  this  people  sets  up  a  pole 
in  honour  of  Elias,  but,  as  it  has  the  pdt  of  a  black  he-goat  upon 
it,  Elias  is  evidently  an  after-thought.  (Grimm.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  gods  of  heathendom  were  transformed  into 
the  devils  of  Christendom,  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  goat-god 
Pan  became  closely  associated  with  Satan  ;  and  it  was  some¬ 
times  said  that  while  it  was  God  who  created  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  ;  sea,  land,  and  sky  ;  man  and  most  of  the  animals  ; 
it  was  the  devil  who  created  the  magpie,  and  the  goat.  For  the 
many  curious  ways  in  which  the  goat  appeared  in  witch-ritual 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Grimm. 

But  although  he  was — or  perhaps,  because  he  was — an  imp 
of  Satan,  the  goat  was  generally  held  to  be  lucky  ;  an  idea  that 
still  persists. 

Although  Pliny  praises  at  length  the  goat  as  a  source  of  cures, 
Galen  and  the  older  medical  writers  are  discreetly  silent  about 
him.  Consequently  the  vogue  of  the  goat  in  mediaeval  and 
pre-scientific  medicine  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Pliny,  coupled,  doubtless,  with  the  respect  which  an  animal  so 
wonderfully  endowed  by  his  diabolical  creator  must  have 
inspired. 

In  Saxon  Leechdoms  a  mountain  goat’s  brain  drawn  through 
a  golden  ring  is  recommended  for  a  child  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 
A  goat’s  horn,  laid  under  the  pillow  of  a  sleepless  man,  ‘  turneth 
waking  into  sleep,’  and  snake-bite  could  be  rendered  harmless 
by  drinking  the  milk  of  a  goat  mixed  with  shavings  of  its  horns. 
Goat’s  blood  dried  and  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  magically 
‘  withstood  ’  epistaxis  ;  and  drunk,  it  healed  whosoever  had 
an  evil  humour.  Goat’s  gall,  mixed  with  honey,  was  applied 
to  cancers.  Goat’s  suet,  according  to  Culpeper,  allayed 
‘  acrimony  ’  ;  and  in  the  Pathway  to  Health  (1664)  the  reader 
is  told  that  the  lights  of  a  goat  £  clapped  to  the  head  of  a 
patient  vexed  with  the  frenzy  ’  will  restore  him  to  sanity. 

Naturally  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  goat’s  milk  was  highly 
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valued  by  our  predecessors,  and  it  has  been  used  from  remote 
antiquity  as  an  aperient  in  constipation,  and  as  a  food  in  con¬ 
sumption.  The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
considered  it  inferior  to  cow’s  milk,  but  its  employment  as  a 
consumption  ‘  cure  ’  is  still  popular  on  the  Continent,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Germany. 

For  the  many  other  remedies  derived  from  the  goat,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Fernie’s  excellent  account  in  Animal 
Simples. 

Man. — (Under  this  heading  we  shall  discuss  somewhat  fully 
one  or  two  matters  which  we  have  previously  only  touched 
upon  in  the  section  of  medicine-men,  religious  cures,  etc.) 

Animal  cures  may  be  explained  in  three  or  four  ways,  all  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such 
wise  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  assign  priority  in  development 
to  any  one  of  them.  These  ways  are  :  First,  cures  dependent 
upon  pure  magical  reasoning  of  the  homoeopathic  type  ; 
secondly,  cures  effected  by  transference  of  the  disease-entity  ; 
and  thirdly,  cures  produced  by  the  mystical  power  inherent  in 
a  sacred  animal  or  totem. 

And  all  may  be  summed  up  thus,  that  any  animal  which  in 
any  way  whatsoever  strikes  the  imagination  is,  on  that  account, 
used  in  the  cure  of  disease.  In  exactly  the  same  way  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  the  mystical  treatment  of  disease  by 
man  himself,  alive  or  dead.  For,  broadly  speaking,  whatsoever 
individual  excites  wonder  in  his  fellows,  or  stirs  their  imagina¬ 
tion  in  some  way,  is  for  that  reason  looked  upon  as  ‘sacred,’ 
using  the  term  in  its  original  double  meaning  of  ‘  taboo.’  Now 
this  sacred  or  taboo  quality  is  an  unchancy  gift,  a  two-edged 
sword,  for  although  it  no  doubt  cures  disease,  it  may  also  cause 
disease.  And  of  this  double  character  the  stories  of  medicine¬ 
men,  priest-physicians,  magicians,  saints,  and  taboo  people  in 
general  furnish  many  instances. 

The  most  widely  diffused  example  of  a  ‘  taboo  ’  individual, 
generally  of  the  harmful  kind  as  it  happens,  is  that  of  the 
menstruating  woman,  a  subject  which  will  claim  our  attention 
in  a  later  chapter.  For  the  present  we  shall  deal  with  types  of 
individuals  whose  taboo  is  generally  discharged  upon  a  mission 
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of  healing  and  not  of  blasting,  the  best-known  examples  being 
those  of  holy  men  or  saints  who  disseminate  healing  virtue, 
generally  by  contact,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  and  whose 
belongings  and  attributes — clothing,  hair,  and  name — by  reason 
of  telepathic  magic,  are  equally  curative.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  adduce  instances  of  a  belief  which  is  still  firmly  held 
and  acted  upon  even  in  the  most  highly  civilized  countries  at 
the  present  day.  A  particular  variety  of  this  superstition,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  the  healing  of  tuberculous  glands  by  the  touch  of 
the  Kings  of  England  and  France  deserves  a  little  more  detailed 
mention. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Ireland  the  Keoghs  possessed  a 
mysterious  healing  power.  In  like  manner,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  there  was  a  lung-complaint  known  as  ‘  Macdonald’s 
disease,’  which  was  cured  by  the  touch  of  any  member  of  that 
clan. 

The  Roman  Emperors  used  also  to  cure  disease  by  touching 
the  patient,  and  Suetonius  bears  witness  to  the  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  attendant  upon  Vespasian’s  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Nepotianus,  also,  has  left  it  upton  record  that  lumbago  was 
cured  by  the  great  toe  of  King  Pyrrhus — applied  to  the  small 
of  the  back.  After  his  death,  when  the  king’s  body  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  funeral  pyre,  his  valuable  great  toe  miraculously 
remained  unconsumed,  and,  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  continued  its  career  of  usefulness  for 
many  years. 

The  kings  of  many  peoples,  Sir  James  Frazer  has  shown  us, 
are  hedged  round  with  a  divinity  which,  in  the  sense  of  taboo, 
is  now  fraught  with  evil  and  now  good.  To  look  upon  the 
royal  personage  as  he  eats  or  drinks  ;  to  behold  out  of  doors 
the  kingly  countenance  ;  or  to  partake  of  the  king’s  food  from 
his  sacred  dishes,  is  to  suffer  disease  and  death.  In  Fiji  there 
is  a  special  complaint  caused  by  eating  out  of  the  chief’s  dishes, 
or  by  wearing  his  clothes — ‘  The  throat  and  body  swell  and 
the  impious  person  dies.’  Hence  a  king  is  isolated  from  the 
general  for  their  own  safety.  He  may  not  be  touched  nor 
handled.  ‘  In  Tonga,  for  example,  it  was  believed  that  if  any¬ 
one  fed  himself  with  his  own  hands  after  touching  the  person 
of  a  superior  chief,  or  anything  that  belonged  to  him,  he  would 
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swell  up  and  die.’  In  order  to  disinfect  the  hands  after  touch¬ 
ing  the  chief,  a  special  ceremony  had  to  be  gone  through,  and 
inattention  to  the  rules  was  responsible  for  ‘  induration  of  the 
liver,’  and,  it  is  worth  noting,  for  *  certain  forms  of  scrofula.’ 
But  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  the  transgressor  might, 
nevertheless,  expect  a  cure  if  he  took  the  chief’s  foot  and 
pressed  it  against  his  stomach.  The  resemblance  this  account 
bears  not  only  to  the  tale  of  the  toe  of  King  Pyrrhus,  but  also 
to  the  royal  cure  for  scrofula  in  Western  Europe,  is  striking. 

Sir  James  Frazer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  infor¬ 
mation,  explains  the  origin  of  the  touch-cure  of  the  English 
and  French  kings  by  supposing  that,  in  the  early  days,  the 
king’s  touch  merely  cured  what  the  king’s  touch  had  caused, 
and  that  the  name  of  ‘  King’s  Evil  ’  was  given  to  the  disease 
resulting  from  inattention  to  the  taboo  vested  in  the  royal 
person. 

With  this  theory  most  ethnologists  will  agree.  But  the  old 
English  people  had  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  king’s 
mysterious  gift.  According  to  them,  the  cure  was  a  legacy 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  by  the  sainted  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  The  French,  for  their  part,  although  their  proper  claim 
was  hotly  contested  by  their  island  neighbours,  claimed  the 
inheritance  as  derived  from  St.  Louis  or  Clovis.  In  both 
countries  the  ‘  Healing  ’  was  a  court  ceremony  which  lasted  for 
centuries. 

In  England,  Henry  VII.  had  a  special  Latin  ritual  composed 
for  the  occasion,  and  after  the  Reformation  the  English  Church 
Prayer  Book  contained  what  was  probably  the  same  service 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  and  otherwise  altered  to  suit 
the  changed  theological  atmosphere.  This  service  survived 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  for  it  appears  in  the 
Prayer  Book  as  late  as  1715.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Queen 
Anne  was  the  last  of  the  monarchs  who  touched  for  King’s  Evil 
in  England.  And  in  France  the  belief,  along  with  many  other 
cherished  ideas,  was  blown  to  atoms  in  the  explosion  of  1789. 
In  England,  the  most  successful  and  sought-after  operator  was 
Charles  II.  who,  in  exile  and  on  the  throne,  touched  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  (92,107  to  be  accurate).  His  per¬ 
centage  of  cures  is  not  recorded,  but  ‘  in  his  reign  more  died  of 
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scrofula  than  in  any  other/  a  fact  which,  of  course,  is  not  a 
strict  criterion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  king’s  touch. 

At  the  English  ceremony  the  king,  besides  touching  the 
sores,  hung  round  the  patient’s  neck  an  amulet,  consisting  of 
a  gold  or  silver  medal,  the  ‘  touching  piece,’  which  telepathically 
perpetuated  the  royal  touch,  for  according  to  some  people  the 
disease  returned  if  it  was  lost.  (Cf.‘  Votive  offerings.) 

There  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  custom  in  English 
literature.  Shakespeare  makes  of  it  a  superfluous  scene  in 
Macbeth  ;  Herrick  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  both  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  ;  Pepys  saw  the  ceremony,  which  he  considered 
‘  an  ugly  office,’  performed  by  Charles  II.  in  1661  ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  course,  was  touched  by  Queen  Anne  in  his  boyhood. 

Pettigrew  reports  the  last  remnants  of  this  once  lively  custom. 
In  1838  a  few  crowns  and  half-crowns  bearing  the  effigy  of 
Charles  I.  were  used  in  the  Shetland  Islands  as  remedies  for 
the  evil.  They  had  been  handed  down  from  the  times  of  ‘  the 
touching.’ 

The  royal  virtue  in  England  was  not  confined  to  the  cure  of 
scrofula.  From  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hutton 
we  learn  that  he  sent  a  ring  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to  wear  between 
her  breasts  in  order  that  it  might  receive  the  virtue  ‘  to  expel 
infectious  airs.’ 1 

Bartels  reports  that  among  savages  the  medicine-man  has 
the  same  power  as  the  kings  of  England  and  France  of  curing 
disease  by  touching  or  stroking  the  patient,  and  as  we  saw  in 
the  first  chapter,  the  same  claim  is  made  by  modern  *  rupture 
specialists,  bone-setters,’  etc. 

Not  only  was  this  belief  prevalent  among  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  doctors  also,  but  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
certain  of  the  fingers  possessed  healing  powers  superior  to  the 
others.  Thus,  if  any  sore  or  wound  was  stroked  with  the  ring- 
finger  it  would  soon  get  well.  In  like  manner,  the  second,  or 
middle  finger,  was  called  the  ‘  medical  finger  ’  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  because  it  was  connected  by  a  nerve  with  the 
heart,  so  that  when  it  touched  anything  harmful  a  warning  was 
at  once  flashed  to  the  seat  of  life.  Those  two  fingers,  therefore, 
particularly  on  the  left  hand,  were  selected  for  wearing  medical 

1  Lecky’s  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol.  I,  67  and  ff. 
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rings.  ‘  Noble  persons,’  wrote  Petronius  Arbiter,  ‘  did  wear 
rings  of  gold  on  the  medicinal  finger  of  the  left  hand  called  by 
the  Latins,  Digitus  medicus .’  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  that  the 
old  doctors  used  to  mix  their  medicines  with  the  third  finger. 

We  have  now  shown  that  a  great  variety  of  persons  had  taboo 
properties  which  did  harm  or  good  according  to  circumstances, 
and  that  the  only  quality  common  to  these  persons  is  that  of 
being  ‘  bye-ordinar,’  to  use  a  Scots  word.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  quality  disseminated  by  touch  was  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  beneficial  ;  in  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  see 
that  the  quality  disseminated  by  the  glance  of  the  eye  was 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  prejudicial.  I  cannot  suggest 
any  reason  for  this  difference. 

We  turn  now  to  remedies  obtained  from  the  human  body. 
Two  of  the  most  trusted  medicines  from  the  Middle  Ages,  if 
we  may  believe  the  writings  of  the  time,  were  derived  from  this 
source,  namely,  drugs  prepared  from  mummies  or  corpses,  and 
the  powder  of  ground  skull-bones. 

Mummy  cures  1  are  probably  ultimately  referrible  to  ritual 
murder  and  cannibalism,  the  reasons  for  which  were  magical 
and  very  much  the  same  as  those  responsible  for  the  sacrificial 
slaying  and  eating  of  animals.  Thus  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  human  flesh  may  be  of  great  antiquity,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  drug  mumia  is  not  mentioned  in  medical  literature 
prior  to  the  Circe  Instans  of  Matthew  Platearius  of  the  Saler¬ 
nitan  school  (1140  A.D.),  who  is  supposed  to  have  got  it  from 
the  Arabians.  Consequently,  although  the  reasons  given  for 
its  use  are  of  the  same  homoeopathic  kind  that  led  savage  races 
to  practise  ritual  cannibalism,  I  suspect  that  its  introduction 
and  spread  among  European  physicians  was  chiefly  due  to  its 
being  a  strange  and  curious  substance.  Once  it  was  adopted, 
however,  by  the  mediaeval  doctors,  mumia  quickly  became  a 

1  G.  Elliot  Smith  and  Warren  R.  Dawson  refer  mummy  cures  to  an 
effort  to  obtain  from  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  Egyptians  the  substance 
mumia ,  a  black  bituminous  substance  ‘  found  oozing  from  the  earth  in 
certain  places  ’  and  alluded  to  by  Dioscorides.  ( Egyptian  Mummies ,  London, 
1924),  p.  21. 

Mumia  may  have  been  reputed  to  be  used  in  embalming,  but  Smith  and 
Dawson  are  not  quite  clear  on  the  point,  and  A.  Lucas  points  out  that  bitumen 
was  not  employed  in  the  mummification  of  bodies  until  Ptolemaic  times, 
even  if  then.  ( Ancient  Egyptian  Materials ,  London,  1926.) 
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fashionable  remedy,  all  the  more  run  after  and  believed  in 
from  its  horrible  origin. 

In  discussing  old  and  abandoned  remedies  we  may  seem, 
perhaps  too  frequently,  to  refer  the  vogue  of  a  drug  to  magical 
and  religious  causes  rather  than  to  the  actual  result  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  ancient  doctors.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  careful  observation  of  the  action  of  drugs  and  other 
forms  of  treatment  characteristic  of  modern  medicine  did  not 
exist,  or  existed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  although  we  may  be  able  in 
some  instances,  few  in  the  case  of  animal  remedies  but  more  in 
the  case  of  herbal  remedies,  to  show  that  the  belief  of  the 
ancients  in  their  medicines  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  yet  for 
most  of  the  drugs  employed  by  the  ancients  we  can  account  in 
no  way,  save  on  magical  or  religious  grounds. 

Mumia  is  one  of  those  mystical  remedies,  for  the  qualities  it 
was  credited  with  and  the  diseases  it  cured  were  precisely  the 
same  when  Matthew  Platearius  wrote  in  1140,  as  when  Salmon 
wrote  in  1716.  That  is  to  sayv  it  passed  unscathed  through  the 
mediaeval  ‘  schools  ’  of  medicine.  But  they,  indeed,  were 
always  more  concerned  with  propounding  new  theories  than 
with  testing  supposed  facts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  remarks 
on  mumia  made  by  Paracelsus,  critic  of  the  ancients  though 
he  was. 

According  to  the  well-known  cosmogony  of  Paracelsus,  bor¬ 
rowed,  as  it  happens,  from  the  Greeks,  man,  the  microcosm, 
represents  and  contains  within  his  body,  all  the  virtues  of  the 
outside  universe  or  macrocosm.  Hence,  he  argues,  mummy 
contains  the  properties  of  all  herbs  and  trees,  celestial  as  well 
as  terrestrial,  of  waters  and  of  minerals,  to  say  nothing  of  jewels. 
‘  He  who  desires  to  obtain  the  effect  of  Melissa ,  he  who  seeks 
Antimonium ,’  can  get  them  without  any  trouble,  in  mummy. 
For,  ‘  just  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  beauteous  only  when  alive, 
nevertheless  when  dead  and  withered  yield  up  medicinal  virtues, 
so  the  body  of  man/  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Here,  of  course,  the  trail  of  homoeopathic  magic  is  plain, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  in  the  following  ‘  preparations,’  also  from 
Paracelsus.  ‘  An  excellent  mumia  is  prepared  from  human 
blood  .  .  .  capable  of  healing  any  fresh  wound  in  four  and 
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twenty  hours.’  4  The  solid  portions  of  the  flesh  form  a 
splendid  balsam  which  soothes  and  banishes  the  pains  of 
podagra,  contractures,  paralyses,  and  the  like.’ 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  theriacae  or  antidotes 
against  malignant  diseases  made  of  viper-flesh.  In  mumia 
Paracelsus  found  an  antidote  every  whit  as  reliable. 

The  ‘  theriac  ’  of  mummy,  he  says,  is  of  such  power,  that, 
administered  before  the  infection  in  animal  or  mineral  poison¬ 
ing,  it  will  nullify  their  toxic  action,  and  a  like  good  result  may 
be  expected  in  plagues,  carbuncles,  and  anthrax,  as  well  as  in 
pleurisy  and  many  other  diseases. 

There  is  another  sort  of  mumia,  namely,  that  separated  and 
prepared  from  the  living  body.  You  cut  a  piece  of  your  own 
flesh  out,  and  prepare  it  secundwn  artem.  Given  to  a  man  it  will 
ensure  his  regard,  to  a  woman  her  love,  and  to  cattle  they  will 
not  stray.  ‘  For  a  small  dose  magnetizes,  as  it  were,  the  person 
or  animal  ’  is  the  happy  simile  of  Paracelsus.  But  all  the  same, 
the  whole  belief  is  rank  magic. 

Mumia  was  supposed  to  come  from  Egypt,  but  it  was  very 
expensive,  and  so  a  home-made  mummy  was  more  frequently 
employed,  especially  since  both  Paracelsus  and  the  later  autho¬ 
rities  agreed  that  it  was  quite  as  useful  as  the  Egyptian  article. 
Mummy  prepared  from  ‘  the  carcase  of  a  young  man  ’  (some 
say  red  hair’d) — ‘  restored  wasted  limbs,  cured  consumptions, 
hectics,  all  ulcers  and  corruptions.’ 

Between  1716  and  1742  mumia  underwent  a  rapid  decline 
from  favour,  for,  says  Dr.  Quincy  in  the  London  Dispensatory 
of  the  latter  year,  *  although  it  yet  retains  a  place  in  medicinal 
catalogues,  it  is  quite  out  of  use  in  prescription.  What  virtues 
have  been  ascribed  to  it  are  the  same  with  Parmasity  and  other 
Balsamics  of  the  like  kind.’  And  with  these  two  sentences  the 
last  traces  of  ritual  cannibalism  in  medicine  were  finally  swept 
away,  let  us  hope  for  ever. 

Ground  Skull  and  Prehistoric  Trephining. — One  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  most  extensively  used  in  olden  times  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy 
was  bone-powder,  made  by  grinding  down  the  bones  of  the 
human  skull.  We  can  show  that  this  is  an  example  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  application  of  a  charm  against  a  disease  generally  ascribed 
to  demoniac  possession. 
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The  wide  vogue  of  the  remedy  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  resume  of  its  folk  distribution  and  of  the  allusions  to 
it  in  the  literature.  Pliny  mentions  it  in  his  Natural  History. 
Galen  (165  a.d.)  says  that  he  knew  many  men  who  had  been 
cured  of  the  falling  sickness  by  drinking  the  powder  of  dead 
men’s  skulls  burnt.  Paracelsus  held  firmly  to  the  cure  and 
specified  the  bone  to  be  used.  ‘  There  is  a  bone  in  the  head,’ 
he  wrote,  ‘  called  the  centrum,  if  it  is  drunk  it  cures  the  disease,’ 
(epilepsy),  ‘  this  bone  is  not  more  than  a  kreutzer  broad,  it  is 
somewhat  angular,  bifid  posteriorly,  and  is  not  found  in  every 
skull.’ 1  In  Lincolnshire,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
ground-skull  was  a  folk  remedy  for  the  same  disease.  We  hear 
of  it,  likewise,  in  Ross-shire  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as 
late  as  1852,  says  Fernie,  ‘  among  the  select  drugs  on  the  shelves 
of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  at  Leamington  was  to  be  seen  a 
bottle,  labelled  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  words  ‘  Moss  from 
a  dead  man’s  skull.’  In  Scotland  also  skull-bone  was  used  for 
epilepsy,  to  be  got  from  a  woman’s  skull  if  a  man  was  afflicted 
and  vice  versa. 

The  use  of  ground-skull  in 'the  treatment  of  epilepsy  has 
been  traced  back  into  an  epoch  as  remote  as  the  Neolithic 
period  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  archaeo¬ 
logy  is  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  skull — generally  called 
‘  trephining,’  although  the  operation  was  not  trephining  as  we 
now  perform  it — probably  as  a  method  of  treating  disease,  was 
practised  by  our  savage  ancestors  of  that  far-off  period. 

The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  neolithic  trephining  belongs 
to  Drs.  Prunieres  and  Paul  Broca,2  the  latter  of  whom  sums  up 
his  conclusions  as  follows  : 

During  the  neolithic  period  in  Europe  a  surgical  operation 
was  practised  which  consisted  in  making  an  opening  through 
the  skull  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.  The  operation 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  performed  on  children. 

1  Os  centrum  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  one  of  the  Wormian  bones, 
but  Paracelsus’  description  rather  suggests  the  vomer,  which  is  *  angular,’  bifid 
posteriorly,  and  is  not  found  in  every  skull.’  If,  however,  it  is  the  Wormian 
bone  he  refers  to,  the  association  with  neolithic  trephining  is  obvious. 

2  See  also  T.  Wilson  Parry’s  recent  work  on  this  subject.  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Med.,  History  of  Medicine  Section,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  10. 
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The  skulls  of  those  individuals  who  survived  the  trepanning 
were  looked  upon  as  possessed  of  particular  qualities  of  a  mystic 
character,  and  when  they  died,  rondelles  or  fragments  were  often 
cut  from  their  skulls  and  used  as  amulets,  a  preference  being 
given  to  those  cut  from  the  margin  of  the  cicatrized  opening  in 
the  skull. 

Broca  inferred  from  the  rounded  shape  and  bevelled  edges 
of  the  openings  that  the  skull  was  scraped  through  with  a  sharp 
piece  of  flint. 

In  addition  to  the  trephined  skulls  found  in  Europe,1  several 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  Peru,  dating  back  to  a  period 
equally  remote. 

These  conclusions  have  been  unexpectedly  confirmed  by  the 
report  that  certain  uncivilized  South  Sea  Islanders  practise  at 
the  present  day  a  similar  kind  of  trephining.  This  operation 
has  been  described  by  the  Rev.  S.  Ella,  and  after  him  by  Mr. 
George  Turner,  as  follows  :  The  vault  of  the  cranium  having 
been  exposed  by  a  T-shaped  or  cruciform  incision,  the  bone  is 
rubbed  down  by  means  of  a  shark’s  tooth,  a  mussel-shell,  or  a 
piece  of  glass,  the  favourite  site  being  the  junction  of  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  sutures.  Half  of  those  operated  on  die,  and  yet, 
Ella  states,  there  were  very  few  adult  males  on  Uvea  Island 
who  were  without  a  trephine  hole.  It  is  also  freely  performed 
in  New  Britain  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  skull  from  sling-stones. 

If  we  may  credit  D.  J.  Wolfel  of  Vienna,  indeed,  folk- 
trephining  has  had  and  still  has  a  pretty  wide  distribution  in 
recent  times.  He  claims  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Berbers 
and  Abyssinians  in  Africa,  and  until  recently  by  the  Albanians 
and  Serbians.  Passing  eastwards,  he  finds  a  wide  gap  until  he 
comes  to  Melanesia  and  New  Guinea,  where  it  is  extensively 
resorted  to.  It  was  also  practised  by  the  North  American 
Indians  around  the  Mississipi,  and  in  Mexico,  and  with  another 
gap  in  Central  America,  by  the  aborigines  of  South  America 
as  far  south  as  Chile. 

Prunieres  thought  that  the  neolithic  trephining  was  resorted 
to  for  the  relief  of  local  lesions,  such  as  wounds  with  extra¬ 
dural  abscess,  etc.,  and  Wolfel,  believing  that  it  is  only  prac- 

1  Curiously  enough,  according  to  T.  Wilson  Parry,  only  one  single  un¬ 
doubted  specimen  of  a  trephined  neolithic  skull  has  been  found  in  Britain. 
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tised  where  the  sling  and  the  club  are  the  weapons  in  use, 
suggests  that  it  originated  in  an  endeavour  to  treat  depressed 
fractures  of  the  skull.  But  Broca’s  theory  was  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  mental  disorders,  such  as 
epilepsy,  convulsions,  lunacy  and  the  like.  Epilepsy,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  was  probably  even  then  regarded  as  a  demoniac  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  trephine-hole  furnished  a  route  of  escape  for 
the  evil  spirit.  And  in  support  of  this  explanation  he  was  able 
to  point  out  that  in  France,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century 
after  Christ,  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium  was  scraped  away, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  perforated 
down  to  the  dura  mater,  by  the  country-folk  for  the  cure  of 
epilepsy. 

Summing  up  all  the  known  facts,  then,  we  find  that  the 
neolithic  people  practised  trephining  ;  that  bone-amulets  were 
cut  after  death  from  skulls  so  handled  ;  that  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  still  practise  the  same  kind  of  trephining  ;  that 
epilepsy  was  treated  by  the  neolithic  method  of  trephining  in 
France  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  that  ground- 
skull  was  employed  as  a  remedy  against  epilepsy  by  medical 
men  until  quite  recently. 

Broca’s  conclusions  from  these  facts  are  :  that  neolithic  man 
trephined  for  epilepsy  ;  that  the  skull-bone  amulets  were  worn 
as  a  protection  against  the  same  disease  ;  and  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  ground-skull  internally  was  an  atrophied  survival  of 
the  use  of  these  amulets. 

The  obvious  objection  to  Broca’s  conclusions  is  that  we  have 
no  direct  proof  that  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  other  brain  diseases 
constituted  the  reasons  that  led  the  neolithic  folk  to  trephine 
the  skull.  On  Uvea  Island,  it  is  not  epilepsy,  but  simple  com¬ 
plaints  such  as  headache,  neuralgia,  and  vertigo  that  are  so 
treated.  And  the  large  number  of  trephined  neolithic  skulls 
that  have  been  found  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  operation 
was  performed  for  quite  trifling  reasons,  as  on  Uvea  Island. 
But  this  objection  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  theory 
that  the  use  of  ground-skull  in  epilepsy  and  the  neolithic  tre¬ 
phining  are  related  to  one  another,  particularly  when  we 
remember  that  the  French  trephining  was  done  for  epilepsy. 

In  any  case,  the  imagination  is  fascinated  by  the  tremendous 
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antiquity  of  what  we  now  look  upon  as  a  major  operation  in 
surgery.1 

I  can  find  no  mention  of  trephining,  bone-amulets,  or  ground- 
1  foj;  epilepsy  m  the  Ebers  papyrus  ;  and  Hippocrates  also, 
although  he  speaks  of  trephining  as  of  a  familiar  practice,  makes 

no  mention  of  it  in  the  prophylactic  or  curative  treatment  of 
the  Sacred  Disease.’ 

Among  the  cures  obtained  from  the  human  bones,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  epilepsy  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  we  may 
mention  one  or  two  before  finally  dropping  the  subject.  The 
ground-skull  snuffed  up  the  nose  stops  bleeding  therefrom,  but 
t  e  moss  grown  in  the  skull  is  much  more  wonderful,  for  it 
stops  bleeding  in  any  part  of  the  body  no  matter  where  applied, 
and  the  famous  Robert  Boyle  (1627-91)  testified  to  the  truth  of 
t  is.  Homoeopathically,  for  joints  which  are  ‘over  hot’ 
Culpeper  gave  3i  of  ‘  men’s  bones  burnt.’ 

domestic  pig  comes  down  to  us  from  antiquity 
enveloped  in  traditions  of  sanctity.  In  ancient  Egypt  a  pig 
was  sacrificed  once  a  year  to  the  moon  and  Osiris— who  was 
himself  probably  a  porcine  deity,  in  one  at  least  of  his  many 
incarnations  (Frazer).  In  Greece,  the  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  Demeter  and  Proserpine  were  enlivened  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  pig,  from  which  we  may  surmise  that  these  gods,  also  were 
originally  swine.  And  it  is,  of  course,  from  such  beginnings 
that  the  pig  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  taboo  or  unclean  animal 
among  the  Syrians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans. 

That  the  pig  was  sacred  among  the  nations  from  whose  tra¬ 
ditions  and  stories  Grimm  compiled  his  Teutonic  Mythology 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove.  Boars  used  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  Freya.  In  Sweden  they  still  bake  cakes  for  Christmas 
shaped  like  a  boar,  just  as  in  England  the  same  season  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  in  the  butcher’s  window  of  a 
boar  with  an  orange  in  his  mouth.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  the  spirit  of  the  corn,  whose  equivalent  in  the  North 

of  England  is  known  as  the  Kern-baby,  takes  the  form  of  a 
pig  or  sow. 

1  For  another  form  of  neolithic  operating  on  the  skull,  see  Chapter  XIV 

M.I.M.  T<r 
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Among  several  uncivilized  races  of  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  Karens  of  Burma,  certain  tribes  in  Borneo,  etc.,  the  pig 
is  sacred,  its  blood  being  sprinkled  over  the  earth  as  a  sin- 
offering  for  certain  breaches  of  social  law. 

Before  passing  on  to  discuss  the  medicinal  use  of  the  pig, 
we  may  mention  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  animal 
figures  as  a  cause  of  disease. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  Europe  a  popular 
notion  that  the  skin-diseases  included  under  the  term  ‘  leprosy  ’ 
were  caused  by  eating  pork,1  a  belief  which  is  still  prevalent  in 
Brazil.2  The  breach  of  a  taboo  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
eating  of  a  sacred  animal  being  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
disease,  and  that  in  this  case  the  taboo  disease  should  be  a 
skin-disease  was  probably  magically  suggested  by  the  mottling 
presented  by  unsound  pork.  A  variant  of  these  taboo  diseases 
is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where  the  bite  of  a  pig  was  supposed 
to  cause  cancer.3 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  some  of  the  remedial  uses  of 
the  pig.  We  have  already  recalled  the  fact  that  lard  is  still 
retained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  sanctity  of  the  pig  in  ancient  Egypt  produced  a  large 
number  of  pig-cures.  In  the  Ebers  papyrus,  pig’s  fat,  blood, 
gall,  dung,  teeth,  and  eyes  are  all  mentioned  as  remedies. 

Among  the  people  of  England  pig’s  fat  is  used  for  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  cure  of  warts,  the  fat  being  rubbed  on  the  warts  and 
then  nailed  up  in  the  sun.  Lumbago  and  chest  complaints  are 
still  often  treated  with  a  piece  of  raw  pork  applied  to  the  back, 
neck,  or  chest,  and  it  was  used  in  the  same  way  in  Egypt  4000 
years  ago. 

Of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  animal’s  flesh  was  put  in 
ancient  medicine  we  may  mention  the  following  :  Culpeper 
recommends  as  ‘  a  digester  ’  a  piece  of  old  cheese  along  with  a 
decoction  of  salt  flesh,  especially  hog’s  flesh,  ‘  beaten  together 
for  a  plaister  ’ — an  amulet  in  short.  Pechey  expresses  a  com- 

1  Brookes,  Practice  of  Physic,  London  1777.  Vol.  II,  p.  99. 

2  Hirsch.  Handl.  Vol.  II,  p.  40.  Simpson,  Notes  of  Lepers  and  Leper 
Hospitals  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ed.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  1841  and  Ap. 
1842. 

3  Gregor,  F.L.N.E. ,  Scotland,  p.  129. 
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mon  mediaeval  belief  in  his  remark  that  ‘  as  the  conformation 
of  the  internal  and  external  parts  of  a  hog  is  much  like  that  of 
a  man,  so  the  blood  and  flesh  is  much  like  the  blood  and  flesh 
of  a  man.’  Elence  pork  was  a  sort  of  domestic  mumia. 

Pig’s  blood  was  used  as  a  bath  for  the  feet  and  legs  in  gout. 
The  gall  of  pigs  was  used  in  Egypt  for  condylomata  (?)  and  in 
mediaeval  times  it  followed  the  general  rule  pertaining  to  the 
biliary  secretion  of  all  animals  in  curing  diseases  of  the  ear. 
Pig’s  gall  may  still  be  occasionally  used  as  an  aid  to  intestinal 
digestion,  but,  in  spite  of  its  close  resemblance  to  human  bile, 
its  place  in  the  official  list  of  to-day  is  occupied  by  Fel  Bovinum. 

The  old  physicians  looked  upon  the  matrix  of  a  sow,  dried 
in  smoke,  as  an  ‘  excellent  ’  remedy  for  epilepsy  ;  and  the  Rich 
Storehouse  of  Medicine  gives  a  curious  account  of  its  action. 
Immediately  after  the  patient  ‘  hath  taken  it  you  shall  perceive 
the  disease  to  remove  into  his  fingers’  ends  (but  grieving  him 
sore  all  the  time),’  and  then  it  makes  ‘  some  kind  of  a  rupture 
to  set  to  his  fingers’  ends,  and  in  a  little  while  after  you  shall 
see  the  yellow  matter  or  corruption  issue  out  of  them  ;  probatum 
est.’ 

Culpeper  looked  upon  the  brain  of  a  pig  as  an  aphrodisiac. 
The  tooth  of  a  boar,  ground  to  powder,  was  given  for  indiges¬ 
tion  in  Egypt,  and  for  pleurisy  and  quinsy  in  Jacobean  England. 
The  testes  cured  sterility  in  women.  In  Scotland  the  ‘  pork- 
brae  ’  or  broth  made  of  fresh  pork  used  to  be  considered  highly 
efficacious  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  consumption. 

Pigeon. — There  is  undoubtedly  at  the  present  day  in  England 
a  strong  belief  that  a  pigeon,  made  into  soup  or  otherwise  cooked, 
is  the  most  strengthening  of  all  invalid  food  ;  and  this  belief, 
although  it  is  well  founded  in  some  respects,  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  holiness  of  the  dove.  But  the  most 
curious  folk-tales  about  the  pigeon  have  reference  to  its  con¬ 
nection  with  death.  Probably  these  stories  were  generated  by 
soul-myths,  as  the  soul  or  spirits  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
a  dove.  When,  for  example,  a  ship  foundered  in  the  olden 
times  the  spectators  on  shore  used  to  see  the  souls  of  the 
newly-drowned  ascending  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  doves. 

Presumably  it  is  this  association  which  led  to  the  practice, 
mentioned  by  Pepys  in  his  diary,  of  laying  pigeons  to  the  feet 
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of  the  dying.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  superstition  takes 
a  rather  different  form,  namely,  that  dying  people  cannot  take 
leave  of  life  if  they  are  lying  on  a  bed  of  pigeons’  feathers.  In 
other  places  it  is  thought  to  be  a  bad  sign  if  the  patient  asks  for 
a  pigeon  to  eat  (thereby  magically  suggesting  death),  and  in 
like  manner  the  entrance  of  a  live  pigeon  into  the  sick-room  is 
of  evil  omen.  There  are  many  other  curious  death-myths  in 
which  the  dove  is  mentioned,  all  of  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  old  belief  that  the  dove  was  a  messenger  from  the  spirit- 
world. 

The  medicinal  employment  of  pigeons  is  common  in  many 
countries,  and  nearly  all  the  early  medical  writers  as  far  back 
as  Pliny  made  use  of  them.  Snake-bite,  for  example,  and  its 
aforetime  analogous  malignant  fevers,  could  be  cured  by  trans¬ 
ference  to  pigeons  newly  dead.  Blood-shot  eyes  were  homoeo- 
pathically  treated  in  Pliny’s  days  by  the  blood  of  certain  animals, 
the  pigeon  among  them,  a  cure  we  find  cropping  up  again  in 
France  some  centuries  later. 

Sheep. — The  sheep,  being  a  domestic  animal,  was  sacred. 
In  ancient  Egypt  a  ram  was  slain  every  year  in  honour  of  the 
god  Ammon,  and  then  it  was  that  the  interesting  ceremony  was 
performed  of  clothing  the  god  in  the  hide  of  the  dead  animal  ; 
and  the  employment  of  sheep  and  rams  in  the  ritual  sacrifices 
of  the  Hebrews  is  familiar  to  everyone.  In  Northern  Europe 
some  suggestive  folk-practices  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
sheep  were  sacrificed  by  our  Teutonic  forefathers  also,  but 
Grimm  makes  only  one  or  two  references  to  such  a  custom, 
and  these  references  are  mediaeval. 

Sheep’s  wool  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  many  disorders, 
but  what  interests  us  particularly  is  the  fact  that  wool-grease, 
the  modern  lanoline  ( Adeps  Lanae )  was  used  from  Roman  times 
until  the  therapeutic  reformation  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  it  was  dropped  and  forgotten  for  more  than  a  century, 
to  be  reinstated  because  it  was  found  to  be  a  fat  easily  absorbed 
by  the  skin.  Pliny  enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirty-two 
remedies  prepared  from  wool-grease,  and  used  for  eye  and 
ear  diseases,  condylmata,  rectal  excoriations,  etc. 

Most  of  the  other  ancient  remedies  derived  from  the  sheep 
are  sympathetic.  Thus,  the  clotted  milk  of  the  sheep  dissolved 
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the  coagulated  milk  in  women’s  breasts.  The  lungs  of  the 
lamb,  like  those  of  the  fox,  cured  consumption,  a  belief  which 
reminds  us  of  the  sheep-fold  treatment  of  that  disease.  The 
lungs  of  the  lamb  or  sheep  were  also  employed  in  the  treatment 
of‘  frenzy,’  applied  to  the  head,  hot  from  the  body  of  the  animal, 
but  this  is  obviously  a  sacrificial  antidemoniac  measure.  Sym¬ 
pathy  again,  however,  is  seen  in  the  old-established  remedy  for 
incontinence  of  urine  and  incipient  diabetes,  of  a  sheep’s 
bladder,  dried,  powered,  and  given  internally. 

Sheep’s  gall  cured  cancers,  and  dropped  into  children’s  ears 
along  with  breast-milk  ‘  helped  runnings  ’  therefrom  and  deaf¬ 
ness.  Sheep’s  gall  and  sheep’s  blood  were  also  supposed,  like 
so  many  other  things,  to  cure  epilepsy. 

Slugs  and  Snails. — Snails  frequently  play  a  part  in  folk-cures. 
In  Gloucestershire  the  slimy  froth  that  exudes  from  the  gas¬ 
tropod  is  dropped  into  the  ear  for  earache. 

The  ‘  juice  of  snails  ’  was  recommended  for  relaxed  uvula  by 
Pliny,  and  he  also  reported  that  as  a  charm  against  headache 
the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the  ‘  hard  stony  sub¬ 
stance  ’  found  in  the  heads  of  slugs. 

The  commonest  use  made  of  slugs  and  snails  in  the  old 
medicine  was  as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  consumptions,  and 
‘  hectic  fevers,’  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  mucilaginous 
extract  from  the  snail  relieved  bronchial  irritation.  As  late  as 
1854  a  M.  de  la  Marr  of  Paris  recommended  a  glutinous  extract 
of  snails  he  termed  helicin  for  the  treatment  of  divers  com¬ 
plaints,  and  quite  recently  my  colleague,  W.  Stuart-Low, 
has  advised  a  similar  preparation,  which  he  calls  mucin ,  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  nasal  and  laryngeal  diseases. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BOTANICAL  REMEDIES 

When  we  open  a  Medical  Dispensatory  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  our  era  and  run  over  its  items,  the  profusion  of 
herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  ;  of  roots,  barks,  woods,  flowers,  fruits 
and  seeds,  reputed  to  be  medicinal,  fills  us  with  amazement. 
For,  if  all  these  plants  were  curative,  how  is  it  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  abandoned  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  curative,  how  did  they  ever  come  to  be  adopted  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  herbal  medicine  which  we  are  about  to 
detail.  We  may,  however,  without  further  ado,  at  once  make 
the  statement  that,  until  the  eighteenth  century  a.d.  unbiased 
observation  and  actual  experiment  played  but  a  trivial  part  in 
the  selection  of  plant  remedies.  What  happened  prior  to  that 
time  was  that  certain  plants  hit  upon  by  reason  of  some  un¬ 
common  or  striking  quality,  were  employed  in  magical  and 
religious  ritual,  and  so  were  credited  with  medicinal  properties, 
and  that,  after  a  very  prolonged  period  of  this  kind  of  mystical 
reputation,  the  real  therapeutic  action  of  such  plants  as  had 
any  at  last  attracted  attention,  and  then,  if  they  successfully 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  scientific  scrutiny  and  criticism,  they  were 
finally  adopted  into  modern  medicine. 

We  now  proceed  to  elaborate  this  scheme  of  evolution. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  plants  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  regarded  as  sacred  and  remedial  by  primi¬ 
tive  races,  leads  to  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  we  came  to  in 
discussing  the  primitive  doctor  and  the  evolution  of  animal 
remedies,  namely,  that  any  quality  or  property  that  renders  a 
plant  noticeable  renders  it  taboo,  and  leads  to  it  being  used  in 
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religion  and  also  in  medicine.  Thus  we  explain  the  sanctity 
and  therapeutic  employment  of  plants  so  various  as  the  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  which  attracted  attention  by  reason  of  the  striking 
beauty  of  its  berries  ;  the  mistletoe,  by  its  remaining  green 
when  its  host  becomes  bare  and  leafless  ;  the  cereals,  by  their 
utility  as  food-stuffs  ;  the  carminatives  and  antispasmodics, 
like  thyme  and  valerian,  by  their  odour  ;  the  mandrake,  by  its 
curious  shape  and  perhaps  also  by  its  effects  when  swallowed  ; 
henbane,  belladonna,  and  the  poisonous  plants  generally,  by 
their  toxic  action  ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  chapter  on  animal-cures  we  showed  that  totemistic 
beliefs  had  led  to  the  worship  of  animal-gods  and  to  the  eating 
of  animal-organs  and  parts  as  ‘  holy,’  that  is  ‘  health-bringing  ’ 
substances.  (Cf.  Heil ,  heilig.)  And  a  similar  belief,  mystically 
connecting  mankind  with  trees  and  plants  is  widely  diffused 
over  the  world,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  become  so 
well-defined  and  prominent  as  animal  totemism. 

Certain  families,  it  has  been  observed,  associate  themselves 
with  certain  herbs  or  plants.  The  Frazers,  for  example,  are 
said  to  owe  their  name  to  the  strawberry  {/raise)  which  decorates 
their  coat-of-arms,  and  in  like  manner  family  names  like 
‘  Primrose  ’  and  ‘  Gowan,’  are  said  to  be  derived  from  totem- 
flowers.  (That  these  are  totem  instances  is  highly  doubtful  ; 
we  are  here  more  probably  dealing  with  a  play  of  words.  The 
following  are  of  more  significance.) 

There  are  many  old  families  whose  fortunes  are  bound  up 
with  that  of  some  particular  tree,  which,  as  it  grows  decrepit 
with  age,  is  supported  by  props  and  girded  with  iron  hoops  in 
order  to  prevent  the  decline  of  the  noble  family  it  represents. 
Again,  in  many  parts  of  Europe  it  is  the  custom  to  plant  a  tree 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  the  two  are  supposed  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetically  united  ever  after.  Furthermore,  the  old  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Norse  mythologies  contain  many  tales  of  the 
transformation  of  human  beings,  like  Daphne  and  Narcissus, 
into  trees  and  flowers,  just  as  men  may  be  turned  into  wolves, 
tigers,  cats,  and  so  on. 

The  resemblance  to  animal  totemism  is  further  evident  in 
the  belief  that  the  tree  or  plant,  being  the  family  or  tribe,  may 
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not  be  destroyed  or  cut  down  save  at  certain  specified  times 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  ceremonies.  Like  the  animal  totem 
it  should  only  be  destroyed  while  it  is  still  vigorous,  so  that  its 
life  may  be  turned  aside  to  rejuvenate  that  of  the  tribe.  Some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  tree,  to  which  we  shall  pay 
some  attention  later,  the  felling  is  not  undertaken  until  its 
permission  has  been  asked.  There  are,  again,  many  instances 
in  folk-custom  of  a  man  being  dressed  up  in  leaves  to  represent 
a  tree  in  sacrificial  ritual,  just  as  the  priest,  after  he  had  slain 
the  sacrificial  animal,  clothed  himself  in  its  hide  in  order  to 
identify  himself  with  the  deity. 

Customs  and  beliefs  such  as  these  indicate  also  that  trees  and 
plants  in  general  were  the  abode  or  manifestation  of  a  spirit  or 
demon,  like  the  dryads  of  classical  times,  more  or  less  man¬ 
like  in  form  and  disposition.  These  spirits  of  vegetation  in 
the  course  of  the  ages  pass  through  the  same  evolutionary 
change  from  many  diverse  individuals  to  one  single  god,  as  the 
animal  deities  do. 

To  us  it  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  by  most  uncivilized 
races  the  intoxicating  action  of  \yines,  beers,  and  other  alcoholic 
drinks,  is  attributed  to  possession  by  this  spirit  of  vegetation, 
immanent  in  the  vegetable  liquor. 

Thus  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
human,  is  seen  to  have  been  intimately  united  by  magical  law. 
The  union,  indeed,  extended  beyond  mere  mundane  life,  for 
the  heavenly  bodies  also  were  brought  within  the  spacious 
sweep  of  magical  philosophy,  and  the  magical  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  plant  and  tree  worship  were  expected  to  exercise 
a  profound  influence  upon,  and  to  receive  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  moon,  sun  and 
stars.  In  no  department  was  this  connection  so  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  as  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  drugs  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  herbal  remedies,  all  of  which  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century  were  gathered  and  prepared  with  due  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  As  we  see  from  the  herbals 
each  plant  was  deemed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  a 
particular  planet.  (See  also  later,  Chapter  III.  Medical 
Astrology .) 
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The  mystical  beliefs  and  rites  associated  with  plant-lore, 
though  akin  in  principle,  naturally  show  considerable  variation 
in  different  countries  and  climates,  but  it  would  occupy  too 
much  time  were  we  to  enter  upon  a  fully  detailed  account  of 
the  many  ceremonies  which  have  been  and  are  still  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  worship  of  trees  and  plants  the  world  over.  We 
may,  however,  briefly  describe  some  of  those  in  vogue  in  Europe 
during  past  times,  not  only  because,  being  to  us  the  most 
interesting  they  have  received  most  attention  from  students  of 
folk-lore,  but  also  because  they  illustrate  very  clearly  the  ideas 
which  led  to  the  employment  of  plants  as  medicinal  agents. 

(For  most  of  the  information  I  am  indebted  to  The  Golden 
Bough.) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mistletoe  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sacred  plant  by  the  primitive  Aryan  races  of  Europe.  And  its 
host,  the  oak  (although,  as  it  happens,  not  the  usual  host)  shared 
in  the  sacred  reputation.  In  the  superstitions  and  ceremonies 
that  have  gathered  about  the  mistletoe  Sir  James  Frazer  has 
detected  the  idea  that  this  plant,  remaining  green  after  its 
host  and  most  other  plants  and  trees  have  become  leafless, 
preserves  the  life  of  its  host,  and  with  it  that  of  all  vegetation, 
throughout  the  cold  months  of  winter,  when  all  plant-life  seems 
to  primitive  man  to  be  really  and  truly  dead. 

The  chief  ceremony  performed  about  the  mistletoe  and  the 
oak  took  place  at  midsummer  and  consisted  in  the  making  of 
bonfires,  kindled  afresh  each  time  from  sparks  produced  by 
the  friction  of  the  oak  wood,  fashioned,  as  a  rule,  into  the  shape 
of  a  wheel. 

The  connection  of  tree-worship  with  fire-making,  obviously 
a  harking  back  to  the  times  when  the  method  of  making  fire  by 
friction  was  first  discovered,  will  be  found  to  pervade  the 
several  variants  and  developments  of  those  ceremonies,  in  a 
striking  and  interesting  manner.  Here  a  connection  with 
lightning  also  is  evident.  The  mistletoe  upon  the  oak,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  ancient  writers,  could  be  seen  to  glow  with  fire, 
and  pieces  of  mistletoe  hung  up  in  a  house  protected  it  from 
the  thunderbolt.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  fact  that  trees 
are  frequently  struck  by  lightning,  coupled  with  the  creation 
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of  fire  by  the  friction  of  wood,  led  to  the  belief  that  fire  resided 
in  and  was  the  life  of  trees  and  vegetation  in  general. 

The  solemn  rites  of  pulling  or  cutting  the  ‘  Golden 
Bough,’  felling  the  oak  upon  which  it  grew,  and  making  there¬ 
with  a  bonfire,  were  performed  at  midsummer — the  summer 
solstice — because  vegetable  life  was  then  at  its  fullest  vigour 
and  the  sun  was  at  its  brightest,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  animal 
totem-sacrifices,  Nature  was  by  those  ceremonies  magically 
prevented  from  becoming  old  and  effete. 

The  midsummer  bonfires  were  continued  in  Europe  long 
after  Christianity  had  become  the  established  religion,  and 
indeed,  even  to-day  in  some  country  places,  the  people  still 
kindle  a  great  fire  about  Midsummer  Day,  and  indulge  in 
curious  antics  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  the  maimed  rites  of  a  once  lively  religious  festival. 
Not  infrequently,  moreover,  vestiges  of  human  sacrifice  linger 
on  in  the  ritual,  as  in  the  practice  of  burning  effigies  which, 
according  to  Frazer,  are  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  some 
unlucky  wight,  clad  in  leaves  to  personify  the  living  spirit  of 
the  tree,  was  himself  burned  iq  the  fire  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  ceremony. 

From  the  medical  standpoint  the  interest  in  all  this,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  mistletoe,  together  with  a  group  of  herbs 
known  as  ‘  the  herbs  of  St.  John,’  which  we  shall  describe  in 
detail  presently,  were  important  herbal  remedies  among  our 
forefathers.  The  group  came  to  be  known  as  the  herbs  of  St. 
John  in  the  following  way. 

When  the  Christian  religion  came  to  replace  the  old  nature- 
worship,  with  the  tactful  consideration  for  ancient  customs  that 
characterized  the  early  Church,  the  feasts  and  fires  of  mid-sum¬ 
mer  were  not  abruptly  interdicted.  They  blazed  on  as  brightly 
as  ever  ;  but  their  objective  was  adroitly  changed.  Of  old 
their  kindling  had  ensured  the  continuance  of  plant-life  and 
sunshine  ;  now  they  did  honour  to  St.  John  by  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  his  martyrdom.  And  so  the  plants  and  herbs 
which  bloomed  about  this  period,  from  being  the  plants  of  the 
sun,  became  the  plants  of  St.  John.  On  St.  John’s  Eve  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  had  leave  to  wander  again  upon  earth  for  a 
few  brief  hours,  and  at  that  time  ‘  when  at  midnight  the  hooting 
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of  an  owl  in  the  woods,  or  the  rustle  of  a  sparrow  in  the  ivy, 
portended  the  presence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  trembling 
doctor,  alone  and  in  silence,  went  out  to  pull  the  herbs  of 
graced  Otherwise  culled,  the  plants  would  have  had  no  medi¬ 
cinal  virtue. 

We  shall  discuss  the  mistletoe  and  several  other  of  the  herbs 
of  St.  John  in  detail,  because  they  constitute  the  principal 
sacred  plants  of  North  Europe. 

Mistletoe. — The  mistletoe  was  the  holy  plant,  par  excellence , 
of  the  Druids.  Pliny,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
our  information  on  the  point,  says  that  it  was  called  in  their 
language  ‘  All-heal,’  or  the  curer  of  all  ills.  The  mistletoe  was 
cut  by  the  Druids  with  a  golden  pruning-hook,  and  without 
being  permitted  to  touch  earth,  was  placed  in  water,  and  this 
water  was  then  distributed  among  the  faithful  to  protect  them 
against  witchcraft,  that  is  to  say,  disease.  Virgil,  Ovid,  and 
other  classical  writers  also  make  reference  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
‘  Golden  Bough.’ 

After  Druidical  times  the  mistletoe  continued  in  use  as  a 
remedy  among  the  ancient  doctors.  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and 
the  Graeco-Roman  medical  men  seem  to  have  used  it,  made 
into  bird-lime,  as  an  outward  application  only  (for  indolent 
tumours  and  sores),1  but  the  mediaeval  and  later  English 
writers,  obviously  borrowing  their  ideas  from  the  folk-prac¬ 
tices  around  them,  used  it  as  an  amulet  ‘  hung  about  the  neck  ’ 
for  the  cures  of  fits  in  children,  and  internally  for  epilepsy, 
palsies,  and  vertigo.  (Salmon,  Culpeper.) 

That  the  folk-practice,  and  before  it,  the  early  sanctity  of  the 
plant,  was  the  origin  of  this  medical  usage  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  facts.  In  Sweden  the  mistletoe  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  amulet  against  epilepsy.  In  the  North-East  of 
Scotland,  withes  of  mistletoe  used  to  be  cut  at  full  moon  in 
March,  bent  into  circles,  and  kept  for  a  year  to  cure  ‘  hectics  ’ 
and  other  troubles.  At  Lacaune,  in  France,  it  was  an  antidote 
for  all  kinds  of  poisons,  either  applied  externally  to  the  stomach 
or  administered  internally  in  decoction. 

1  With  the  exception  of  Hippocrates,  who  is  said  to  have  given  mistletoe 
internally  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 
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Turning  to  the  more  scientific  aspect  of  the  question  we  find 
that  Boerhaave  used  the  mistletoe  internally  as  an  antispas- 
modic,  but  in  spite  of  his  influence  it  was  quietly  dropped  out 
of  the  official  list  of  remedies  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  has 
never  been  reinstated.  In  modern  times,  however,  a  French 
writer,  Gaultier,  has  again  drawn  attention  to  this  ancient 
remedy,  and  quite  recently  its  pharmacological  action  has  been 
investigated  and  its  active  principle  isolated  under  the  name  of 
Guipsine  (French  Gui — mistletoe)  and  it  is  warmly  recommended 
for  the  relief  of  arterial  hyper-tension  (Leprince).  So  that  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  the  mistletoe  scientific  medicine 

•ws. 

is  turning  its  attention  once  again  to  a  remedy  originally  adopted 
for  mystical  reasons  but  accidentally  found  to  possess  certain 
properties  which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  real  value. 

St.  John's  Wort  (or  ‘  Star  of  Bethlehem  * — Hypericum  per¬ 
foratum). — St.  John’s  Wort  flowers  about  St.  John’s  Day,  and 
its  yellow  petals  and  stamens,  Frazer  thinks,  probably  suggested 
the  sun  to  the  early  Teutons  and  Celts.  At  all  events  it  was  a 
herb  of  the  sun  and,  later,  of  St.  John. 

In  mediaeval  times  St.  John’3  Wort  could  keep  the  devil  at 
a  safe  distance,  and  given  to  witches  it  compelled  them  to  speak 
the  truth  ;  but  for  all  that  it  formed  part  of  the  witches’ 
pharmocopoeia  and  entered  into  the  formation  of  many  of  their 
philtres. 

The  flower  and  leaves  of  the  herb  are  mottled  with  dark-red 
spots  which  yield  an  essential  oil.  This  is  the  famous  ‘  Oil  of 
Hypericum,’  which  is  still  used  in  England  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  rheumatism,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  bed¬ 
sores,  and  so  on.  In  Germany,  the  oil  is  held  to  be  the  blood 
of  St.  John  himself,  for  the  red  spots  appear  on  the  leaves 
about  29th  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  saint’s  execution. 
Even  as  early  as  Midsummer  Day  you  can  find  a  drop  of  the 
red  juice  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  this  smeared  on  the  shirt 
just  over  the  heart,  will  keep  mad  dogs  from  biting  you.  Many 
other  magical  properties  are  assigned  to  St.  John’s  Wort  into 
which  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter.  Its  employment  in 
medicine  is  probably  the  outcome  of  this  magical  and  religious 
vogue. 

Dioscorides,  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  Aegineta  credit  the 
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herb  with  the  ability  to  heal  wounds,  and  other  species  of  this 
genus  were  used  for  burns.  The  same  opinions  were  expressed 
by  later  medical  writers,  while  the  oil  of  hypericum,  it  is  said, 
forms  the  chief  active  ingredient  in  many  modern  quack  lini¬ 
ments  for  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  lumbago,  etc.  The  use 
of  the  herb  in  the  treatment  of  burns  is  suggestive  of  the  old 
association  of  the  herbs  of  St.  John  with  fire. 

Among  the  other  herbs  of  St.  John,  mentioned  by  Frazer, 
are  the  following  :  The  mouse-eyed  hawkweed  ( Hieracium 
pilosella ),  wormwood,  orpine,  vervain,  mullein,  and  arnica,  all 
of  which,  save  arnica,  were  medicinal  in  Salmon’s  time  (seven¬ 
teenth  century).  Some  of  these  herbs  were  also  regarded  as 
sacred  by  Eastern  nations  and  we  shall  describe  them  in  detail 
later. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  about  the  St.  John’s  herbs  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  they  were  holy  plants  in  ancient  Britain, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  as  correct  that  in  like  manner  certain 
groups  of  trees  and  plants  were  similarly  esteemed  sacred  in 
other  countries.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  each  country  pos¬ 
sesses  its  own  herbal  remedies.  Some  of  these  are,  of  course, 
common  to  several  countries,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  one 
or  two.  And  the  reason  in  all  cases  for  a  tree  or  plant  being 
sacred  and  medicinal  is  the  same,  namely,  that  it  manifests 
some  peculiar  characteristic  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
mankind. 

Poisonous  Herbs. — We  shall  now  briefly  discuss  the  place 
assigned  to  toxic  plants  in  ancient  folk-lore  and  medicine,  those 
plants,  that  is  to  say,  which  excited  wonder  by  reason  of 
their  deadly  effects  when  taken  internally. 

In  Greek  mythology  the  acrid  and  poisonous  herbs  were  the 
special  property  of  the  divine  witches,  Hecate  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  Circe  and  Medea,  who  by  their  potions  and  love  philtres 
could  turn  men  into  swine  and  dignified  persons  into  senti¬ 
mentalists.  Thus  the  mandrake,  the  deadly  and  the  common 
nightshade,  cypress,  wolf’s  bane,  and  many  others  were  con¬ 
secrated  to  those  infernal  deities  ;  and  in  exactly  the  same  way 
the  Eastern  races  ascribe  their  deadly  plants  to  the  agency  of 
unfriendly  djinns.  In  mediaeval  times  also  we  find  that  the 
same  herbs  were  variously  dedicated  to  Hecate,  Ahriman  ( de 
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Gubernatis ),  Satan  and  the  witches,  all  of  whom  were  said  to 
use  them  in  magic  and  witchcraft. 

Among  uncivilized  races  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  among 
the  ancients,  the  witches  and  magicians  are  wont  to  poison  a 
man’s  food  from  afar  off  by  sendings.  In  the  Greek  form  of 
witchcraft  known  as  ( pap/ma/cela ,  medicated  drugs,  both  herbal 
and  mineral,  were  dispatched  in  this  magical  fashion  to  procure 
the  death  of  misliked  individuals. 

The  toxic  herbs  were  frequently  employed  in  religious,  and 
in  particular  in  funeral  ceremonies,  and  they  were  also  utilized 
by  governments  in  the  execution  of  criminals.  But,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  standardizing  their  preparations,  and  so  of 
accurately  estimating  their  doses,  their  employment  as  remedies 
was  deferred  until  comparatively  recent  times.  In  other  words, 
they  were  employed,  if  at  all,  not  to  cure  but  to  kill,  and  for 
that  reason  their  employment  was  regarded  with  disfavour. 
Exceptions  to  this  generalization  are  to  be  found,  however, 
notably  in  the  case  of  opium. 

Criminal  poisoning  is  said  to  have  originated  in  India,  snake- 
venom  being  apparently  the  first  poison  used.  As  a  result  of 
their  familiarity  with  vegetable  and  mineral,  as  well  as  with 
animal  poisons,  the  Indian  physicians  were  reputed  also  to 
have  discovered  many  antidotes.  Their  efficacy,  however,  has 
been  questioned. 

The  Botanical  Amulet. — The  sacred  herb,  like  portions  of 
the  sacred  animal,  was  frequently  worn  as  an  amulet,  the  prac¬ 
tice  lingering  on  in  medicine  until  modern  times. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  mistletoe-charm,  and  we  find 
that  the  poisonous  herbs  in  particular  were  employed,  as  they 
could  be  with  safety,  as  amulets.  The  seed  of  elaterium,  for 
example,  according  to  Pliny,  will  facilitate  conception  if  worn 
by  a  woman  before  it  has  touched  earth,  and  if  it  is  wrapped  up 
in  ram’s  wool  and  tied  round  a  woman’s  loins  “  without  her 
knowledge  ”  it  will  aid  parturition.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  carry  it  out  of  the  house  the  moment  she  is  de¬ 
livered,  or  serious  results  will  follow. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
wearing  of  a  plant  on  the  body  could  have  any  influence  in 
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furthering  the  true  knowledge  of  its  pharmacological  pro¬ 
perties.  But  in  the  case  of  belladonna,  for  example,  or  of 
garlic,  some  real  effect  may  have  resulted  therefrom  and  may 
have  attracted  notice. 

Apart  from  any  pharmacological  action  from  without,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  use  of  the  herb  as  amulet 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  development  of  the  herb 
as  remedy.  For,  in  addition  to  its  external  application,  the 
amulet,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sometimes  swallowed,  in  order  to 
bring  it,  so  to  speak,  more  intimately  into  contact  with  the 
person.  In  that  way,  perhaps,  some  at  least  of  the  herbal 
remedies  may  have  been  found  to  possess  definite  medicinal 
properties. 

The  Herhals. — In  primitive  communities,  as  well  as  in  the 
ancient  civilizations,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  the  East, 
the  number  and  variety  of  sacred  or  medicinal  herbs  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  both  because  acquaintance  with  indigenous  herbs 
is  limited,  and  because,  inter-communication  between  different 
countries  being  but  restricted,  each  country  is  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  use  of  its  own  native  plants.  Thus  the  bulk  of 
the  herbal  collections  to  some  extent  varies  with  the  grade  of 
civilization. 

Even  the  most  primitive  tribes  recognize  and  use  herbal 
remedies,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  on  p.  182,  many 
of  them  have  been  received  into  our  modern  pharmacopoeias. 

The  number  of  herbal  remedies  at  the  disposal  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  doctors  may  be  estimated  from  the  plants 
mentioned  in  their  literature.  The  Ebers  papyrus  contains 
about  sixty,  and  the  Bible  refers  to  about  thirty  ;  some  of  the 
latter,  however,  emanate  from  New  Testament  times. 

Of  Greece  at  the  time  of  Hippocrates  no  records  of  herbal 
collections  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  Father  of  Medicine 
himself  in  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  mentions  only  a  very 
few.  Herbal  remedies  were  no  doubt  popular  enough  among 
the  Greek  laity,  and  Rendel  Harris  in  The  Ascent  of  Olympus 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  herb-gardens  were  cultivated 
in  early  Greek  times.  That  may  be  so,  but  Hippocrates  with 
his  cautious  scientific  spirit  seems  to  have  reposed  no  great 
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faith  in  such  remedies,  wherein  he  differs  widely  from  most  of 
the  medical  authorities  subsequent  to  his  period. 

The  first  Greek  herbal,  of  which  we  have  any  literary  trace, 
was  compiled  by  Diodes  about  350  B.C.,  but  his  writings  have 
been  lost.  Some  information,  however,  is  contained  in  the 
still  extant  Inquiry  into  Plants  of  Theophrastus,  but  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  so  to  say,  as  he  was  a  botanist,  not  a  medical  man. 
Later  on,  as  a  result  of  Alexander’s  Expedition  to  India,  the 
Western  world  was  brought  into  touch  with  the  large  collection 
of  Indian  vegetable  medicines.  And  we  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  transference  to  Europe,  through  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  therapeutics,  including 
the  herbs  used  by  that  people. 

We  mention  above  that  the  number  and  variety  of  vegetable 
remedies  in  early  days  is  limited,  but  from  this  generalization 
we  excepted  ancient  India.  Here  they  were  numerous,  no 
fewer  than  750  being  mentioned  in  the  Rig-Veda.  This  we 
may  explain  less  by  the  relatively  high  level  of  ancient  Elindoo 
learning  than  by  the  fact  that  the  sub-continent  is  rich  in  toxic 
and  other  potent  herbs.  The  aftcient  Indian  physicians,  we  are 
told,  gathered  their  herbs  with  a  ritual  ceremony  similar  to  that 
of  our  own  mediaeval  doctors,  magic  being  common  to  both. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  give  reasons  why  we  do  not  except 
Wales  also  from  this  generalization,  seeing  that  something  like 
900  herbs  are  numbered  in  the  collection  of  the  physicians  of 
Myddvai.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  majority 
of  the  vegetable  remedies  in  that  collection  are  merely  named 
as  being  herbs  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  acquainted  with, 
those  actually  in  the  recipes  amounting  only  to  about  100  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  bear  the  marks  of  a  comparatively  recent  provenance. 
Indeed,  although  here  and  there  a  trace  of  ancient  magic  is 
discernible,  as  where  vervain  is  recommended  as  an  amulet 
against  wounds  in  battle,  most  of  the  treatment,  like  the  patho¬ 
logy  in  the  collection,  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
recognized  orthodox  medicine  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  We  cannot  therefore  regard  it  as  a  faithful  picture 
of  native  Welsh  medical  lore. 

In  the  Dark  Ages,  as  a  result  of  the  decay  of  culture,  the 
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herbals  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Romans,  but  with 
the  revival  of  learning  and  commerce  they  gradually  expanded 
to  dimensions  so  large  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  had 
come  to  contain  almost  every  plant  known  to  the  naturalists  of 
that  day.  Salmon’s  Dispensatory ,  for  example,  includes  no 
fewer  than  737  herbs,  besides  roots,  woods,  flowers,  fruits, 
gums,  juices,  and  waters. 

This  excessive  development,  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term 
Herbal  Universalism,’  was  brought  about  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances.  First  of  all,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
submit  reputed  remedies  to  frank  and  open  criticism.  Secondly 
the  ever-increasing  freedom  of  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
extra-European  countries  led  to  the  introduction  into  European 
medicine  of  many  foreign,  and  particularly  Eastern  botanical 
remedies.  Thirdly,  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  science  of 
field-botany  made  men  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
native  plants,  nearly  all  of  which  were  credited  with  medicinal 
qualities.  Indeed,  the  stimulus  supplied  to  botany  by  the 
ardent  hope  of  discovering  potent  therapeutic  agents  played 
not  a  small  part  in  furthering  the  progress  of  that  science — just 
as  it  does  in  synthetic  chemistry  to-day.  Fourthly,  magical 
ideas  of  the  homoeopathic  type,  acting  in  unison  with  the  teleo¬ 
logical  religious  philosophy  of  the  time,  led  to  the  formulation 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures ,  which,  in  itself,  offered  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  pre-scientific  doctor  to  add  and  to  keep  on 
adding  fresh  herbs  and  plants  to  his  already  overstocked  col¬ 
lection  of  botanical  remedies.1 

The  magical  law  which  gave  rise  to  the  Doctrine  of  Signa¬ 
tures  which,  albeit  vaguely  credited  in  ancient  times,  seems  to 
have  first  been  clearly  formulated,  though  in  a  very  general 
fashion,  by  Paracelsus,  is  that  of  homoeopathic  magic — like 
suggesting  like. 

The  influence  of  this  form  of  magic  upon  the  general 
development  of  herbalism  from  the  associated  worship  of  herbs, 

1  The  above  summary  scarcely  exhausts  the  causes  of  Herbal  Universalism 
since  we  hear  of  it  also  in  ancient  India,  China  and  Persia.  There  seems 
indeed  to  be  a  natural  proclivity  to  its  appearance  in  medicine.  Perhaps 
the  profusion  and  variety  of  plant-life  itself  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
botanical  world  must  needs  contain  remedies  for  all  ills.  It  is  at  once 
accessible,  and,  to  all  appearance,  inexhaustible. 
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trees,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  considerable.  But  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  homoeopathic  magic  is  nowhere  so 
clearly  evident,  and  its  influence  in  medicine  is  at  no  time  so 
powerful  as  in  the  department  and  at  the  period  we  are  now 
considering.  Thus  the  range  in  time  of  magical  thought  in 
medicine,  extends  from  the  period  of  the  most  primitive  and 
ancient  races  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  our  era, 
and  as  we  cannot  but  look  upon  Homoeopathy  as  a  variety  even 
of  modern  medicine,  then  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  its 
influence  is  not  extinct  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  recourse  to  a  red  flower  for  the  treatment  of  anaemia, 
for  example  ;  or  to  saffron,  turmeric,  or  dandelion  for  the 
treatment  of  jaundice,  and  so  on,  is  obviously  dictated  by  this 
kind  of  magical  reasoning.  And  from  such  simple  beginnings, 
examples  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  early 
medicine,  the  supposition— belief,  perhaps,  is  the  better  word 
—grew  in  strength  as  time  went  on  and  civilization  developed, 
until  it  became  recognized  and  formulated  as  a  law,  as  a  divine 
law  indeed.  It  may  be  defined  as  follows  :  ‘  Every  natural 
substance  which  possesses  any  n>edicinal  virtue  indicates  by  an 
obvious  and  well-marked  character  the  disease  for  which  it  is 
a  remedy,  or  the  object  for  which  it  can  be  employed.’  But 
although  ‘  every  natural  substance  ’  connotes  every  substance 
in  Nature,  in  practice  the  Doctrine  of  the  Signatures  was 
applied  chiefly  to  herbs  and  plants.  In  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  it  may  be  £  obvious  ’  that  nettles  will  cure  nettle-rash  ; 
dandelions,  jaundice  ;  peonies,  anaemia  ;  and  so  on  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  signature  in  many  other  remedies  gave 
rise  to  efforts  to  bring  these  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
doctrine  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  imaginative 
and  ingenious  of  theologians.  For  example,  all  medical  writers 
prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  praise  euphrasia  in  the  treatment 
of  eye-diseases,  ‘  because  a  black  spot  in  the  corolla  of  the  flower 
resembles  the  pupil  of  the  eye.’  Another  illustration  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  P.  Lauremberg’s  Apparatus  plant  arum  :  i  The  seed 
of  garlic  is  black  ;  it  obscures  the  eyes  with  blackness  and 
darkness.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  healthy  eyes,  but  those 
which  are  dull  through  vicious  humidity,  from  these  garlic 
drives  this  viciousness  away.  The  tunic  of  garlic  is  ruddy  ;  it 
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expels  blood.  It  has  a  hollow  stalk,  and  it  helps  affections  of 
the  wind-pipe.’  The  mandrake  furnishes  us  with  yet  another 
example  of  this  difficulty,  for  its  action  was  attributed  to  the 
likeness  sometimes  borne  by  its  bifid  gnarled  root  to  ‘  the  forked 
straddling  animal  with  bandy  legs,’  and  in  consequence  it  came 
to  be  credited  with  therapeutic  properties  of  the  kind  ascribed 
to  man  himself,  or  mumia.  (See  p.  139.) 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  devote  any  further  space  to  in¬ 
stances  of  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures,  as  they  may  be  found  in 
great  number  in  any  of  the  dispensatories  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  medical  mind  at  this  period  of  history,  with  its  bound¬ 
less  faith,  its  credulous  enthusiasm,  its  superabundant  vitality, 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Renaissance  in  general,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  the  outcome.  But  it 
underwent  an  abrupt  transformation  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  a  phase  of  scepticism,  also  a  product 
of  the  general  trend  of  thought  at  that  time,  set  in,  under  the 
influence  of  which,  many  of  these  ancient  and  vaunted  remedies 
were  abandoned  with  a  unanimity  as  whole-hearted  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  the  credulity  of  the  preceding  ages  had  been. 

We  are  generally  led  to  believe  that  at  this  juncture  only 
those  remedies  were  retained  which  experience  and  experiment 
had  proved  to  be  of  real  value,  and  while  this  is  no  doubt  true 
to  some  extent,  we  shall  be  able  to  adduce  examples  which  show 
that  the  revolution  was  too  sudden  and  complete  to  have  been 
purely  rational,  and  that  medicine  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
the  wholesale  abandonment  of  many  herbal  remedies,  some 
valuable  remedial  agents.  A  phase  of  scepticism  was  no  doubt 
necessary  at  this  epoch,  in  medicine  as  in  religion,  in  order  to 
rid  the  world  of  immense  quantities  of  useless  rubbish.  Never¬ 
theless  but  little  prophetic  insight  is  necessary  to  foretell  even 
now  a  recurrence,  under  scientific  guidance,  to  many  old  herbal 
remedies  discarded  without  sufficient  reason  by  our  immediate 

We  now  resume  our  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  herbal  simples,  beginning,  where  we  left  off,  with 
the  plants  of  St.  John. 
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Artemisia  (Mugwort,  Wormwood,  etc.). — Several  species  of 
artemisia  are  recognized  by  botanists,  three  of  which  have  been 
used  in  medicine.  Artemisia  in  Teutonic  and  Celtic  Europe 
was  a  magical  herb  of  the  Midsummer  Day  group,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  was  worn  as  an  amulet  against  ghosts  and  magic.  It 
was  also,  probably,  a  sacred  herb  in  ancient  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  perhaps  in  Egypt,  for  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
magical  and  medicinal  herb,  and  was  connected  with  the  moon- 
goddess  of  birth,  Artemis  (hence  its  name,  Artemisia ),  through 
whom  it  brought  about  easy  labour.  In  the  Ebers  papyrus 
‘  absynth  ’  is  one  of  the  most  common  ingredients  in  the  recipes. 

Both  in  folk-lore  and  in  ancient  medicine  wormwood  was 
esteemed  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  Poitou  it  was  made 
into  a  girdle  and  worn  when  the  peasants  warmed  their  backs 
at  the  Midsummer  bonfires  in  order  to  prevent  backache  during 
the  harvesting.  In  Bohemia  the  same  girdle  keeps  ghosts  from 
molesting  the  good  people.  Besides,  if  anyone  looks  through 
the  girdle  at  the  bonfire,  or  puts  it  on  his  head,  he  will  be  free 
from  headaches  and  eye-troubles  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Church  seems  to  have  sanctified  this  practice,  for  the  people 
used  to  say  that  the  girdle  worn  by  St.  John  while  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  was  made  of  wormwood,  wherein,  however,  they  did  not 
have  the  support  of  St.  Matthew. 

The  idea  of  fire  takes  a  curious  form  in  the  case  of  wormwood. 
Under  the  root  of  the  herb  in  Mecklenburg  there  is,  we  are  told, 
a  burning  coal,  which  can  only  be  seen  when  the  church  bells 
are  ringing  ;  as  we  might  expect,  this  coal  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value.  According  to  Frazer,  it  used  to  be  found  also  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  it  protected  the  finder  against  plague,  carbuncle, 
fever  and  ague,  and,  of  course,  lightning. 

Turning  to  ancient  medicine  we  find  that  Dioscorides — who 
recognized  the  three  varieties  of  the  herb — recommends  arte¬ 
misia  as  an  emmenagogue  given  by  the  mouth,  in  a  hip-bath, 
or  in  a  vaginal  injection. 

The  common  name  given  to  artemisia  absinthum ,  ‘  worm¬ 
wood,’  is  derived  from  wehren  to  keep  off,  and  mought ,  a  maggot 
or  moth,  and  so  has  no  reference  to  any  supposed  action  as  a 
vermifuge.  Probably,  therefore,  its  employment  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  not  alluded  to  by  any  writer  previous  to  Gerard 
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(1597),  is  due  to  a  kind  of  nominal  signature.  From  John 
Wesley's  compilation  of  domestic  remedies  we  learn  that  in  his 
day,  wormwood  was  a  folk-remedy  for  whooping-cough,  gout 
in  the  stomach,  heart-burn,  white  swelling  of  the  joints,  vomit¬ 
ing,  worms,  and  many  other  ailments.  Wormwood  is  still 
sometimes  applied  to  the  nipple  to  wean  a  child  from  the 
breast,  just  as  Juliet’s  old  nurse  used  it. 

Wormwood  no  longer  figures  in  the  official  pharmacopoeia, 
but  as  the  essential  oil  is  said  to  have  a  selective  action  upon 
nerve-centres,  perhaps  it  would  repay  a  little  attention. 

Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis). — Chamomile  was  a  mystic 
herb,  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in  Egypt.  In  North-west 
Europe,  before  the  days  of  St.  John,  it  was  known  as  Balderbra, 
a  name  which  of  itself  indicates  that  chamomile  was  a  magic 
herb  in  ancient  Europe,  for  Balder  the  Beautiful,  a  Norse  god, 
was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  myths  which  cling  about  the  oak 
and  the  mistletoe.  (Balder  had  been  rendered  proof  against 
‘  fire  and  water,  iron  and  all  metals,  stones  and  earth  .  .  .  trees, 
sickness  and  poisons,  and  ...  all  four-footed  beasts,  birds  and 
creeping  things.’  But  Loki,  the  evil-minded,  got  wind  that 
east  of  Valhalla  there  was  a  herb,  called  mistletoe,  that  could, 
and  did  through  Loki’s  machinations,  kill  the  beautiful  god.) 

According  to  Galen,  chamomile  was  sacred  to  one  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  and  was  in  high  repute  in  that  country  as  a 
remedy  against  ague,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Ebers 
papyrus  (German  translation).  Galen  also  says  that  it  was  one 
of  the  remedies  used  by  Hippocrates.  He  himself  gave  it  for 
the  relief  of  pain  and  to  dispel  systemic  fevers. 

Dioscorides  also,  and  the  medical  men  after  him  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  used  it  in  a  multitude  of  different  diseases 
and  complaints  :  to  promote  the  menses,  to  expel  the  foetus, 
to  break  up  calculi,  to  cure  tympanites,  ileus,  jaundice,  lacrymal 
fistula,  aphthae,  etc.,  a  list  the  length  of  which  bears  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  lack  of  independence  of  the  ancients. 

Chamomile  is  one  of  the  few  herbal  remedies  indigenous  to 
England  that  are  still  retained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  its  glories  are  those  of  a  day  that  is  gone.  For  its  feeble 
‘  tonic,  aromatic,  and  stomachic  qualities  ’  seldom  lead  to  its 
being  prescribed,  and  all  that  is  left  of  its  former  panacea 
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reputation  is  the  statement  that  its  flowers  are  used  externally 
as  a  ‘  fomentation  for  bruises  and  contusions.5 

The  temptation  to  continue  the  history  of  herbal  remedies 
in  detail  is  very  strong,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  in  the  space 
at  my  disposal  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  subject  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  having  dealt  with  the  mistletoe  group  as  types  of 
the  sacred  herb,  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
toxic  plants,  and  after  them  to  one  or  two  of  the  drugs  which 
have  been  received  into  modern  medicine  from  the  folk- 
collections. 

■»C» 

Mandrake. — Of  all  the  medical  herbs  used  in  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  world,  none  was  regarded  with  so  much  fear  and 
wonder  as  the  mandrake.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
prominence.  It  was  a  holy  plant  among  our  European  an¬ 
cestors  ;  it  has  a  decided  narcotic  action  ;  and  it  sometimes 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  Yet  in  spite  of  its 
undoubted  physiological  action,  the  mandrake  was  dropped 
from  the  list  of  official  remedies  about  Boerhaave’s  and 
Quincy’s  time,  and  it  has  never  been  reinstated.  The  reason 
for  this  neglect  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  ancient  myths  and 
superstitions  which  had  gathered  about  the  mandrake  led  our 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  zeal  of  their  scepticism  to  deny 
all  virtue  to  a  plant  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  silly  stories. 
The  nugget  of  truth  was  thus  thrown  away  with  the  washings, 
and  we  may  well  wonder  to-day,  as  Adams  did  sixty-three 
years  ago,  why  the  enterprise  of  modern  pharmacology  has 
passed  over  this  old  remedy,  without  making  any  attempt,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  to  investigate  its  therapeutic  action.1 

We  shall  sketch  the  ancient  history  of  the  mandrake.  Dr. 
Payne  has  supposed  that  it  emanated  from  the  East,  but  if  this 
be  so  it  must  have  given  rise  to  many  Norse  and  Teutonic 
myths  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Moreover,  while  we  may 
admit  that  the  earliest  historical  allusions  to  the  plant  are  met 
with  in  Eastern  literature,  yet  this  of  itself  does  not  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  cult  of  the  mandrake  originated  in  that  part  of 

1  If  any  experiments  are  made  with  mandrake,  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  genuine  root,  and  not  the  English  mandrake  (Bryony)  or  the 
American  mandrake  (Podophyllum). 
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the  world.  (It  may  well  be,  however,  that  several  different 
plants  are  included  under  this  name.) 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  plant  which  Rachel  envied 
Leah  was  the  mandrake  ( Dudaim  in  the  Hebrew),  for  in  the 
East  the  plant  was  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  cure  for  sterility. 
Its  use  in  this  way  is  to  be  attributed  to  magic  again,  for  the 
mandrake  was  the  homunculus  among  herbs.  It  is  supposed 
also  that  the  Egyptians  used  mandrake,  for  one  of  the  herbs 
mentioned  in  the  Ebers  papyrus  is  translated  by  that  word. 
The  Greeks  termed  the  herb  Kipicelov ,  as  it  was  a  plant  of 
Circe,  the  sorceress. 

Turning  to  Northern  Europe,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  mandrake  has  been  regarded  as  a 
magical  plant  since  very  remote  ages.  In  German  the  word 
for  mandrake,  alraun,  is  the  masculine  of  alraune ,  the  ancient 
word  for  a  priestess,  and  later  for  a  witch.  The  mandrake  in 
Germany  was  fashioned  into  an  image,  dressed  up  in  clothes, 
and  in  heathen  times  was  worshipped.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
these  mandrake  dolls  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  were  ex¬ 
ported  in  large  numbers,  especially  to  England,  where  we  hear 
of  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  France,  mandragora 
was  associated  in  peasant  superstition  with  the  cult  of  the  oak 
and  mistletoe,  and  there  is  another  feature  in  the  myths  that 
connects  it  with  the  Druidical  Midsummer  Festivals.  This  is, 
that  the  mandrake  was  said  to  shine  at  night  like  a  candle,  the 
suggestion  of  fire  showing  either  that  it  was  one  of  the  sacred 
herbs  of  the  Druids,  like  St.  John’s  Wort,  Artemisia,  etc.,  or 
that  it  was  confused  with  them  by  the  people  of  later  ages. 

These  stories,  taken  as  a  whole,  certainly  throw  doubt  upon 
the  theory  that  the  mandrake  emanated  from  the  East. 

We  now  proceed  to  detail  some  of  the  myths  and  supersti¬ 
tions  which  arose  from  the  real  or  fancied  resemblance  of  man¬ 
drake  to  the  human  figure,  an  idea  which  reaches  back  into 
primitive  times,  but  which  attained  to  the  most  ridiculous 
lengths  in  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  Pliny,  the  man¬ 
drake,  like  mankind,  was  of  two  sexes,  male  and  female,  the 
former  white  and  the  latter  black.  In  Rome  the  uprooting  of 
this  little  vegetable-man  was  a  dangerous  business.  It  was 
necessary  to  stand  back  to  the  wind,  and,  before  beginning  to 
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dig,  three  circles  had  to  be  drawn  round  the  herb  with  the  point 
of  a  sword  ;  then,  having  turned  towards  the  West,  you  could 
safely  pull  it  up.  In  mediaeval  times  the  danger  had  become 
even  more  extreme.  For  as  the  poor  mandrake  was  torn  out  of 
the  ground  it  emitted  shrieks  so  horrible  that  if  they  fell  on 
the  ear  of  the  herbalist  they  smote  him  with  madness.  So  the 
plan  devised  was,  to  fill  the  ears  with  wax  ;  to  loosen  the  earth 
all  round  the  herb  ;  to  fasten  it  to  a  dog’s  tail,  and  then  by  the 
offer  of  a  piece  of  bread  to  induce  the  dog  to  jump.  The  dog 
leaped,  the  mandrake  yelled,  and  the  dog  fell  dead.  But  the 
herbalist,  saved,  like  the  oarsmen  of  Ulysses,  by  the  wax  in 
his  ears,  was  now  the  owner  of  a  mandrake,  and  an  enviable 
possession  it  was,  for  once  ‘  gathered  5  it  became  very  useful, 
doubling  his  income,  discovering  secret  treasures,  warding  off 
evil  spirits  and  yet  attracting  beautiful  women.  Or,  as  we 
would  baldly  put  the  matter  nowadays,  it  was  used  as  an  amulet. 

The  toxic  action  of  mandragora  is  minutely  described  by 
Paulus  Aegineta  and  by  those  who  came  after  him,  and  the 
accuracy  of  their  observations  has  been  confirmed  by  Orfila, 
Christison,  and  other  toxicologists  of  last  century.  It  seems 
really  to  be  a  narcotic  of  considerable  power,  for  Dioscorides 
recommended  the  wine  of  mandragora  to  be  given  to  patients 
before  the  operation  of  ‘  cutting  or  burning,’  and  Serapion 
states  that  it  was  administered  in  order  to  dull  sensibility 
before  the  performance  of  amputations,  an  interesting  early 
allusion  to  anaesthetics. 

The  earlier  mediaeval  writers  followed  the  Graeco-Romans, 
but  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had 
evidently  lost  touch  with  the  drug,  for  their  allusions  to  it 
are  but  vague  and  uncertain.  Salmon,  for  example,  dis¬ 
misses  it  in  a  few  lines  :  ‘  Mandragoras  is  extremely  soporific 
and  narcotic,  seldom  used  inwardly  ;  outwardly  in  oil 
and  balsam  it  is  good  against  hot  pains,  red  and  sore  eyes, 
epilepsies,  hard  tumours  and  strumas.’  Of  Mala  mandragoras 
(Mandrake  apples),  he  writes,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  :  ‘  Doubtless  they  cause  fruitfulness  else  Rachel  had 
never  been  so  covetous  of  Reuben’s  mandrakes.’  Quincy  en¬ 
tirely  discredits  the  reputed  medicinal  action  of  the  mandrake  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  this  plant,  potent  in  magic  and 
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respected  in  medicine  for  so  many  centuries,  was  about  this 
time  removed  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  has  never  been 
replaced.  It  is  probable  that  the  superstitions  connected  with 
the  mandrake  were  responsible  for  this  rejection  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly.  For  we  are  told  that,  in  response  to  the 
enormous  demand  for  mandrake  by  the  later  mediaeval  phy¬ 
sicians,  the  root  of  the  bryony  was  faked  up  and  sold  instead  of 
it  ;  so  that  when  our  professional  predecessors  believed  that 
they  were  using  the  potent  root,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  handling  an  inert  substitute. 

Belladonna. — That  the  narcotic  qualities  of  belladonna  have 
been  known  and  feared  by  mankind  for  hundreds  of  years,  its 
association  with  Hecate  and  the  witches  proves.  The  natural 
tendency  indeed  was  for  well-meaning  people  to  avoid  it  alto¬ 
gether.  As  Gerard  writes,  ‘  deal  not  with  the  same  in  any  case 
and  the  use  of  it  also,  being  a  plant  so  furious  and  deadly  ;  for 
it  bringeth  such  as  have  eaten  thereof  into  a  deadly  sleep, 
wherein  many  have  died.’ 

Some  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  or  not  Dios- 
corides  and  the  ancients  gave  belladonna  as  a  medicine.  Plants 
named  Strychnos ,  having  a  narcotic  effect,  were  certainly  em¬ 
ployed,  but  they  were  only  applied  externally  for  erysipelas, 
headache,  earache,  herpes,  etc.,  and  little  or  not  at  all  internally, 
no  doubt  because  of  the  difficulty  of  accurately  estimating  the 
dosage.  Belladonna  was  held  in  the  same  kind  of  respect  by 
physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  they,  while  not 
averse  from  applying  the  leaves  to  the  head  to  cure  headache 
and  insomnia,  nevertheless  avoided  its  internal  administration, 
observing  that  it  ‘  troubles  the  mind  and  causeth  madness.’ 
A  certain  relaxation  from  this  strict  rule  was  indulged  in  the 
case  of  cancerous  growths,  which  were  treated  sometimes  with 
belladonna,  at  first  externally  and  at  a  later  period  internally. 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  older  physicians  were  very  chary 
of  employing  the  more  potent  herbs,  and  left  them  to  witches, 
charlatans,  and  poisoners.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  belladonna  fell  into  complete  desuetude  in  the  sceptical 
era,  and  was  absent  from  the  official  list  until  1832,  when  its 
active  principle,  atropin,  being  isolated,  it  was  scientifically 
studied  and  came  to  occupy  the  position  it  now  holds. 
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Hyoscyamus  (Henbane). — The  history  of  hyoscyamus  is  similar 
to  that  of  belladonna,  but  it  is  richer  in  events,  for  although  the 
former  seems  to  have  borne  a  greater  reputation  among  the 
ancients  as  a  plant  of  death,  yet  the  mediaeval  physicians  feared 
it  less  than  belladonna  and  gave  it  with  more  confidence.  Like 
belladonna  it  disappeared  entirely  from  the  Dispensatories  about 
Quincy’s  time  (1746)  and  was  restored  (i8o9)  after  science,  in  the 
person  of  Storck,  had  investigated  and  defined  its  properties. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  henbane  was  a  plant  of  evil 
omen  in  ancient  Rome,  for,  like  the  cypress,  it  figured  in  funeral 
ceremonies  and  was  scattered  about  on  the  tombs.  The  chap¬ 
lets  with  which  the  dead  were  crowned,  also,  were  made  of 
henbane  (Plutarch).  That  its  narcotic  qualities  were  known  to 
them  is  evident  from  their  naming  it  insana  and  alterculum — 
because  it  made  those  who  ate  it  drowsy  or  quarrelsome.  It 
was  thought  to  render  women  sterile  who  partook  of  it. 

One  of  the  hieratic  characters  in  the  Ebers  papyrus  is  trans¬ 
lated  *  hyoscyamus  ’ ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  drug  was  warmed, 
mixed  with  oil,  and  laid  on  the  head  of  a  ‘  detested  woman  ’ 
(?  for  effigy  use).  And  an  ancient  Indian  tale  refers  to  hyos¬ 
cyamus  being  given  to  send  the  patient  into  a  deep  sleep  in 
order  that  an  operation  (Casearian  Section)  might  be  performed. 
Hippocrates,  also,  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its 
employment  in  disease. 

Dioscorides  described  the  three  varieties,  black,  yellow  and 
white,  and  rejected  the  first  two  because  of  their  dangerous 
properties  ;  but  it  is  the  black  hyoscyamus  which  we  now  use. 
The  white  he  recommended  for  a  large  number  of  ailments — 
externally  for  earache  ;  as  an  eye-wash  and  as  an  anodyne 
poultice  ;  and  internally  for  uterine  diseases,  for  coughs, 
catarrhs,  menorrhagia,  and  other  haemorrhages. 

The  instructions  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  (sixth  century)  for 
the  cure  of  gout  show  the  traces  of  a  taboo  like  that  of  the  man¬ 
drake,  and  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  use  of  the  plant  as  an 
amulet.  The  plant  was  first  of  all  to  be  dug  up  with  the  thumb 
and  medical  finger  of  the  left  hand,  when  the  moon  was  in 
Aquarius  or  Pisces.1  Then  the  charm  was  pronounced  :  ‘  I 

1  So  as  to  obtain  the  full  watery  effect  of  Luna,  herself  a  moist  planet. 
See  later  Astrology. 
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declare,  I  declare,  holy  wort,  to  thee  ;  I  invite  thee  to-morrow 
to  the  house  of  Fileas,  to  stop  the  rheum  of  the  feet  of  M  or  N,’ 
etc.  Then  the  herb  was  hung  round  the  patient’s  neck.  In 
like  manner,  later  European  folk-medicine  supplied  infants  with 
henbane  necklaces  to  facilitate  teething. 

The  writers  subsequent  to  Dioscorides  followed  him  in  their 
recommendations  ;  adding  to  the  number,  however,  for  Salmon 
advised  the  yellow  henbane  made  into  a  balsam  for  the  removal 
of  tumours,  fistulas,  inveterate  ulcers,  and  the  like. 

Dioscorides  prescribed  the  root  along  with  vinegar  as  a 
mouth-wash  in  toothache,  a  cure  which  seems  to  have  under¬ 
gone  a  popular  development  of  a  silly  kind,  referred  to  in  the 
Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitatum  (1100  a.d.)  and  thus  commented 
upon  by  Gerard  :  ‘  The  seed  is  used  by  mountebank  tooth- 
drawers  to  cause  worms  to  come  forth  of  the  teeth,  by  burning 
it  in  a  chafing-dish  of  coals,  the  party  holding  his  mouth  over 
the  fume  thereof  ;  but  some  crafty  companions,  to  gain  money, 
convey  small  lute-strings  into  the  water,  persuading  the  patient 
that  those  small  creepers  came  out  of  his  mouth  or  other  parts 
which  he  intended  to  cure.’ 

Aconite  (Monkshood,  Wolf’s  Bane  of  the  Anglo-Saxons). — 
The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  pro¬ 
perties  of  aconite,  as  it  was  one  of  the  Medean  herbs.  Ovid 
in  the  Metamorphoses  tells  us  that  Cerberus,  when  dragged  to 
the  upper  world  by  Alcides,  howled  with  rage  and  spat  white 
foam  upon  the  earth,  out  of  which  grew  the  poisonous  aconite, 
from  which  Medea  prepared  her  deadly  potions. 

In  ancient  Greece  it  had  a  upas-tree-like  reputation,  being 
credited  with  causing  the  fevers  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Corinth. 

Aconite  was  employed  of  old  as  an  arrow  poison.  It  was  so 
used  by  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  aborigines 
of  ancient  Gaul  (Pliny).  It  is  still  so  employed  by  some  of  the 
hill  tribes  of  India. 

It  was  not  employed  in  medicine,  however,  until  1762  a.d., 
when  Storck  of  Vienna  introduced  it  into  regular  practice. 
The  root  and  the  herb  occur  in  the  German  pharmacopoeias 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  Salmon’s 
London  Dispensatory  (1696).  It  is  included  in  the  present  B.P. 
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Conium  (Hemlock). — Many  wonderful  tales  are  told  of  hem¬ 
lock  by  the  old  writers,  nearly  all  of  which  are  obviously  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  fear  its  poisonous  properties  engendered.  In 
ancient  Europe  it  was  a  plant  of  Satan  and  the  witches,  and  in 
England  a  funeral  herb.  In  ancient  Greece  the  draught  which 
Socrates  and  others  condemned  to  die  had  to  drink  (kwveIov) 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  hemlock  as  its  chief  ingredient. 
According  to  Sir  T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  the  hemlock  when  so 
employed  was  decorticated,  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve. 

Dioscorides  reports  that  it  was  used  externally  as  a  collyrium 
and  as  a  cataplasm  for  the  cure  of  erysipelas  and  herpes.  It 
was  said  to  induce  atrophy  of  the  testes  and  mammae.  The 
mediaeval  physicians,  although  they  all  repeat  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Dioscorides,  used  hemlock  but  little,  even  as  an 
outward  application  ;  and  modern  medicine  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  plant  in  1760.  It  has  been  omitted  from 
the  current  British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  still  retained  in 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Poppy  and  Opium. — Although  apparently  acquainted  with 
the  hypnotic  properties  of  the  poppy,  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not 
include  it  among  the  Medean  herbs.  Nevertheless,  they  associ¬ 
ated  it  with  death  as  well  as  with  sleep,  since  Thanatos,  Hypnos, 
and  Nox  were  represented  as  crowned  with  poppies  or  as  bearing 
poppies  in  their  hands.  The  Romans  also  made  offerings  of 
poppies  to  the  dead.  It  was,  among  the  Greeks,  sacred  to 
Ceres  owing  doubtless  to  its  frequent  appearance  in  cornfields. 
Before  its  hypnotic  properties  were  discovered  our  authorities 
state  that  the  seeds  of  the  plant  were  regularly  taken  as  food. 
But  these  properties  must  have  been  known  since  very  early 
times,  because  the  poppy  figures  as  a  giver  of  sleep  in  the  Greek 
mythology.  Ceres,  we  are  told,  when  overcome  with  grief  at 
the  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  Pluto,  created  the  poppy  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  sleep 
and  forgetfulness.  Indeed,  the  antiquity  of  the  poppy  as  a 
sleep-giver  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  if 
the  translator  of  the  Ebers  papyrus  is  to  be  credited,  for  he 
calls  the  seter  draught  of  the  Egyptians  ‘  opium/  At  all  events 
some  kind  of  narcotic  is  intended,  for  to  the  hieratic  character 
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in  the  papyrus  there  is  affixed  the  explanatory  determinative 
figure  of  a  bed. 

Turning  again  to  Greece,  the  /ulvjkwvlov  of  Theophrastus 
(300  B.c.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  poppy,  and  opium 
proper,  the  dried  milky  juice  of  the  seed  capsules,  was  first 
clearly  described  by  Scribonius  Largus  (40  a.d.)  and  Dioscorides 
(77  a.d.).  Since  that  time  the  drug  has  remained  in  medicine. 

As  to  opium-eating  and  smoking,  I  am  not  aware  whether 
their  antiquity  has  ever  been  investigated,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  find  that  the  practices  are  not  native  to  India  and  China, 
as  opium  did  not  reach  these  countries  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  about  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe,  the  poppy,  like  belladonna 
and  hyoscyamus,  was  esteemed  to  have  been  created  by  the 
devil  for  the  benefit  of  the  witches,  from  which  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  by  that  time  its  poisonous  properties  were  clearly 
recognized. 

This  completes  our  sketch  of  the  toxic  herbs  known  to 
European  folk-lore.  I  now  proceed  to  discuss  a  few  more 
herbs  in  order  to  illustrate  one  or  two  points  in  the  evolution 
of  plant  remedies.  The  first,  that  of  digitalis,  is  inserted  to 
show  how  a  toxic  and  medicinal  plant  may  be  employed,  or  at 
least  recommended,  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  without  its 
real  action  being  suspected. 

Digitalis . — Curiously  enough,  the  beautiful  fox-glove  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  least  it 
was  Fuchs  who  in  1542  a.d.  first  called  it  ‘  digitalis,’  remark¬ 
ing  that  until  then  there  was  no  name  for  the  plant  either  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  In  Northern  European  folk-lore,  however, 
it  takes  a  prominent  place,  many  pretty  tales  and  sayings  being 
associated  with  it.  As  a  medicine  it  receives  its  first  mention 
in  the  old  Welsh  collection  of  the  Physicians  of  Myddvai. 
(See  p.  160.) 

From  then  until  Quincy’s  time  it  was  used  for  consump¬ 
tion,  ‘  a  spoonful  of  syrup  of  fox-glove,’  being  given  morning 
and  evening.  According  to  Salmon,  fox-glove  ‘  expectorates 
thick  phlegm,  if  drunk  with  mead  clears  away  obstructions  of 
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the  liver  and  spleen,  is  an  extraordinary  good  wound-herb, 
prevalent  against  the  King’s  Evil,  and  may  be  used  instead  of 
gentian.  Two  handfuls  of  the  herb  taken  with  polypody  helps 
the  epilepsy.’  The  pre-scientific  writers  were  very  generous 
in  the  number  of  diseases  they  treated  with  the  same  drug,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  the  absence  of  heart-disease  or 
dropsy  from  the  digitalis  list  all  the  more  striking. 

Quincy,  as  usual,  expresses  scepticism,  and  referring  to  its 
reputed  ‘  vulnerary  and  emetic  ’  properties,  denies  all  virtue 
to  fox-glove  in  the  ‘  present  practice.’  This  was  in  1742. 
Forty-three  years  later,  in  1785,  W.  Withering,  in  ‘  An  Account 
of  the  Fox-Glove,’  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  treatment  of  dropsy  by  digitalis,  which  he  in  his  turn  had 
learned  from  the  fact  that  fox-glove  was  the  main  ingredient 
in  an  old  secret  family  receipt  for  dropsy,  obscurely  derived 
from  ancient  folk-medicine. 

The  history  of  digitalis  thus  shows  very  clearly  the  hiatus 
which  lies  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  employment  of 
drugs.  The  probability  is  that,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  has 
already  guessed,  digitalis  was  'used  by  the  older  physicians 
because  it  was  a  herb  of  grace,  not  because  experience  had 
shown  that  it  cured  consumption,  King’s  Evil,  epilepsy,  etc. 
And  it  was  used  in  disease  indifferently,  and  with  little  or  no 
attention  to  its  real  pharmacologic  or  therapeutic  action.  Even 
its  toxicity  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  as  its  history  is 
devoid  of  the  sombre  allusions  to  death  and  sleep  that  we  find 
so  frequently  in  the  case  of  belladonna,  hemlock,  and  the  other 
poisonous  herbs.  Its  supposed  vulnerary  action  is  enshrined 
in  an  Italian  proverb  ‘  Aralda  tutti  piaghe  salda  ’ — Aralda 
salveth  all  sores. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  fox-glove  was  sacred  to  any  of 
the  ancient  deities,  although  in  England  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  fairies’  plant  par  excellence,  and  inside  its  purple  bells  the 
elves  were  wont  to  hide  when  chased  from  their  dances  by  the 
sound  of  a  human  foot.  The  witches  too  were  fond  of  the 
plant  and  used  to  decorate  their  fingers  with  its  flowers.  But 
these  are  simple  folk-tales,  the  pretty  fancies  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  have  no  sound  of  an  inner  meaning  of  sacrifice  or  taboo 
about  them.  All  the  same  it  probably  owes  its  introduction 
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into  medicine  to  magical  thought,  for  we  know  that  whatsoever 
substance  or  material  attracts  the  attention  of  mankind  thereby 
becomes  endowed  with  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  the  stately  beauty  of  the  fox-glove  is  quite  sufficient  of 
itself  to  account  for  its  inclusion  in  the  class  of  magical  herbs. 

Squill. — The  squill  entered  European  medicine  from  Egypt 
and  Greece,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  was  a  sacred  herb. 
Of  the  reasons  for  its  original  sanctity  we  are  ignorant,  but  we 
may  suppose  that  its  definite  therapeutic  value  may  have  led 
to  its  being  so  regarded.  In  Egypt  the  squill  was  the  sacred 
herb  of  the  god  Typhon,  and  its  religious  characters  are  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  placed  in  the  hands  of 
female  mummies,  and  that  the  Egyptians  hung  it  up  in  their 
houses  to  keep  the  evil  spirits  at  a  distance.  In  Greece,  also, 
at  the  festival  of  Aegipan  the  statue  of  the  god  was  decorated 
with  squills. 

The  purely  medical  history  of  squills  extends  back  to  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  drugs  which  has 
kept  its  place  as  a  remedy  through  all  the  devious  ups  and  downs 
of  our  science.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Regimen  in  Acute 
Diseases ,  attributed  of  old  to  Hippocrates,  squill  is  mentioned 
as  a  remedy  for  empyema.  Dioscorides  and,  later,  Galen  have 
much  praise  to  bestow  upon  the  plant,  and  by  them  and  their 
successors  it  was  given  in  all  sorts  of  diseases.  But  its  chief 
vogue  was  probably  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant,  just  as  it  is 
employed  in  modern  medicine. 

Elder. — The  Sambucus  niger ,  the  common  elder  of  our  gar¬ 
dens,  was  still  official  in  the  B.P.  of  1898,  ‘  used  chiefly,’  says 
Squire,  ‘  for  lotions  and  collyria.’  There  was  one  preparation, 
Aqua  sambuci,  which,  I  feel  sure,  is  very  rarely  employed  now¬ 
adays,  for  the  modern  reputation  of  the  elder  is  but  the  faintest 
possible  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 

The  elder  was  one  of  the  sacred  trees  of  our  Scandinavian 
ancestors,  and  was  dedicated  to  Holde  1  and  Thor,  the  deities 
of  love  and  thunder.  The  sayings  and  stories  about  the  elder 
tree  are  suggestive  of  a  totemistic  origin,  and  in  the  following 
customs  and  superstitions  the  belief  in  the  tree-spirit  is  plainly 
manifested.  The  Danes  used  to  tell  of  a  being,  known  as  the 

1  Hence  its  name — Holde — Hylde — Elder. 
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Hylda-moer  (Elder  Mother)  or  Hylde-quinda  (Elder  Queen), 
who  dwelt  in  the  tree  and  whose  permission  had  to  be  asked 
before  any  of  her  branches  could  be  hewn  off.  In  Lower 
Saxony,  also,  the  woodman  before  lopping  off  any  of  its  branches 
used  to  sink  on  his  knees  and  pray  ‘  Lady  Elder,  give  me  some 
of  thy  wood  ;  then  will  I  give  thee  also  some  of  mine  when  it 
grows  in  the  forest.’  An  outgrowth  of  this  taboo  and  totem 
practice  is  evident  in  the  German  aversion  from  elder-wood 
furniture — ‘  because,’  they  said,  ‘  the  Lady  Elder  would  re¬ 
venge  herself  upon  those  who  possessed  it.’  This  belief  is  also 
found  in  Huntingdonshire  where,  however,  it  applies  specially 
to  cradles.  In  Norway,  to  this  day,  the  country  folk  fear 
Hulda,  a  wood-fairy,  who  roams  about  at  night  ;  and  my  wife 
informs  me  that  it  is  a  practice  to  pull  up  the  ladder  into  the 
loft  after  you  have  gone  to  bed  in  order  to  prevent  Hulda  from 
climbing  up.  In  Sweden,  also,  you  must  avoid  injuring  the 
elder- tree,  and  in  that  country  pregnant  women  are  bidden  to 
kiss  the  elder  before  their  confinement.  In  France  they  seek 
to  obtain  the  services  of  the  elder-spirit  by  threats  ;  in  Labru- 
gniere  ‘  if  an  animal  is  ill  or  has  a  wound  infested  with  vermin, 
the  peasants  lead  it  to  the  foot  of  an  elder  tree,  then,  twirling  a 
bough  in  their  hands  and  making  an  obeisance  to  the  tree,  they 
address  it  as  follows  :  ‘  Good-day,  Monsieur  Yeble,  if  you  do 
not  drive  away  the  vermin,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  cut  both 
your  limbs  and  your  trunk.’  Pusch  Kait,  the  ancient  Prussian 
god  of  the  earth,  was  supposed  to  live  under  the  elder  tree  ; 
and  the  Romans  likewise  associated  it  with  their  god  of 
Nature,  for,  according  to  Virgil,  they  used  to  smear  Pan’s 
face  with  the  violet  juice  of  the  elder  berries  upon  ceremonial 
occasions. 

From  Frau  Plolde  to  the  witches  is  but  a  step,  as  Grimm  has 
taught  us,  and  there  are  many  customs  and  myths  which  unite 
the  elder  tree  with  these  impious  folk.  During  the  period  of 
the  witch  persecutions  it  was  thought  that  the  witches  used  to 
bury  their  Satanic  offspring,  in  the  shape  of  caterpillars,  worms, 
butterflies  or  bees,  beneath  its  roots.  It  was  supposed,  too, 
that  the  tree  was  objectionable  to  witches,  because  their  enemies, 
anointing  their  eyes  with  the  green  juice  of  the  inner  bark, 
could  spy  what  witches  were  secretly  doing  in  any  part  of  the 
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world.  Curious  that  the  elder  should  still  be  used  to  make 

eye-washes  ! 

The  association  of  the  elder  with  Thor  and  lightning  reminds 
us  of  the  same  association  of  the  oak,  mistletoe,  and  herbs  of 
St.  John,  especially  as  very  much  the  same  beliefs  in  the  elder 
as  a  protection  against  lightning  are  prevalent. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  elder  from  its  ancient  sanctity  natur¬ 
ally  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tree  from  which  the  Cross 
was  made.  For  this  reason,  the  peasantry  in  Gloucestershire 
will  not  burn  ‘  ellan-wood.’  Of  course,  this  is  merely  an 
etiological  myth  to  account  for  a  prohibition  which  antedated 
Christianity. 

We  shall  now  deal  with  the  elder  as  a  charm  or  amulet,  the 
next  stage  perhaps  in  its  evolution  as  a  remedy  against  disease. 

In  Denmark  an  elder  twig  is  employed  in  the  transference 
of  ague  and  toothache.  In  Bohemia  invalids  are  bathed  with 
three  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  this  is  then  poured  out  under  an 
elder-tree,  with  ‘  Elder  !  God  sends  me  to  thee,  that  thou 
may’st  take  my  fever  from  me.’  It  also  figures  in  other  trans¬ 
ference  cures. 

The  following  cure  for  epilepsy  from  Evelyn  illustrates  a 
mixture  of  transference  and  amulet.  ‘  If,  in  the  month  of 
October,  a  little  before  the  full  moon,  you  pluck  a  twig  of  the 
elder,  and  cut  the  cane  that  is  betwixt  two  of  its  knees,  or  knots, 
in  nine  pieces,  and  these  pieces,  being  bound  in  a  piece  of  linen, 
be  in  a  thread  so  hung  about  the  neck  that  they  touch  the  spoon 
of  the  heart,  or  the  sword-formed  cartilage  ;  and,  that  they 
may  stay  the  more  firmly  in  that  place,  they  are  to  be  bound 
thereon  with  a  linen  or  leather  roller,  wrapt  about  the  body  till 
the  thread  break  of  itself.  The  thread  being  broken,  and  the 
roller  removed,  the  amulet  is  not  at  all  to  be  touched  with  bare 
hands,  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  some  instrument 
and  buried  in  a  place  that  nobody  may  touch  it/  being  obviously 
impregnated  with  the  disease.  The  use  of  elder  for  epilepsy 
is,  as  with  most  epilepsy  cures,  suggestive  of  a  religious 
origin. 

Instances  of  pure  amulet  practice  are  the  following  :  ‘  In 
Gloucestershire,  an  elder  wood  twig,  with  lateral  branches  like 
a  cross  upon  it,  used  to  be  carried  as  an  amulet  for  the  cure  of 
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rheumatism.  Elder  upon  which  the  sun  never  shone  was  worn 
to  cure  erysipelas. 

What  is  evidently  a  relative  custom  to  that  of  Evelyn  just 
quoted,  is  the  following  cure  for  epilepsy  in  Ireland.  A  twig 
of  elder  cut  into  nine  parts  was  worn  as  a  necklace.  If  the 
elder  fell  and  touched  the  ground  it  lost  its  charm,  and  a  new 
necklace  had  to  be  made. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  use  of  the  elder  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  medicine.  Hippocrates,  it  is  said,  gave  the  bark  as 
a  purgative,  and  after  him  all  the  old  medical  writers,  without 
exception,  reposed  great  confidence  in  the  elder  for  all  kinds 
of  diseases.  So  much  so,  that  certain  early  German  physicians 
looked  upon  it  as  ‘  a  magazine  of  physic  and  a  complete  chest 
of  medicaments.’  I  cannot  agree  with  Fernie  that  elder  was 
first  introduced  as  a  medicinal  plant  into  England  by  the  monks, 
for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  was  a  holy  herb  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  besides  being  extensively  employed  by 
pre-Christian  medical  men. 

Both  varieties  of  elder  (elder  tree  and  dwarf  elder)  were 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  'many  different  disorders,  in¬ 
cluding  dropsy,  and  in  a  hip-bath  for  uterine  complaints,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  English  doctors  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  we  find  them  using  every  part  of  the  tree 
in  a  manner  that  reminds  us  of  the  careful  utilization  of  every 
hair  and  organ  of  the  sacred  animal.  The  bark  was  given  for 
‘  the  cachexia,’  and  for  dropsy,  jaundice  and  ‘  green  sickness  ’  ; 
the  leaves  internally  for  dropsy  and  ague,  and  externally,  mixed 
with  bull’s  tallow,  for  tumours,  swellings,  scalds,  burns,  the 
bites  of  mad  dogs,  and  ‘  glew  ’  ulcers,  etc.  ;  the  flowers,  for 
colic,  dropsies  and  agues  ;  and  the  berries,  of  which  there  were 
many  preparations,  were  diuretic,  sudorific,  alexipharmic  (anti¬ 
dotal)  and  were  good  also  ‘  against  stoppage  of  urine,  gravel 
and  stone.’ 

Quincy,  as  usual,  damps  the  ancient  ardour,  reporting  that 
elder  is  ‘  little  used  inwardly,’  but  he  admits  that  it  has  diuretic 
qualities,  which,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have  been  ignored,  over¬ 
looked,  or  forgotten  by  modern  observers. 

Valerian. — (Old  English  name,  Setwall)  no  doubt  attracted 
attention  first  of  all  by  its  odour,  and  long  before  it  passed  into 
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the  druggist’s  hands  it  was  used  as  a  pot-herb,  taking  the  place 
now  occupied  by  pepper,  I  imagine.  It  was  in  those  days  also 
employed,  as  our  housewives  now  use  lavender,  to  perfume 
linen.  Along  with  many  other  herbs,  it  was  credited  with  the 
power  of  inspiring  love. 

From  these  beginnings  this  native  English  herb  was  adopted 
into  the  medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

According  to  Salmon  (1697)  : 

‘107.  Phu.  Valerianae  majoris  seu  minoris.  ...  Of  Valerian 
or  Setwall,  greater  and  less,  hot  and  dry  in  i°.  They  provoke 
urine  and  the  Terms,  open  obstructions,  Attenuate,  are  Alexi- 
pharmick,  sudorific  and  Diuretick  ;  they  help  weakness  of  Sight, 
strengthen  the  liver  and  the  Spleen,  help  ruptures,  Jaundice, 
Rickets,  Headaches,  Catarrhs,  and  expels  wind.  Outwardly  it 
draws  out  Thorns,  Splinters  and  Bullets,  and  cures  green  wounds. 

Cinchona. — Although  I  think  the  general  impression  is  that 
modern  European  medicine  obtained  cinchona  from  the  folk- 
medicine  of  Peru,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  note  that  although  it 
was  probably  a  folk-remedy  for  malaria  in  South  America, 
strict  investigation  has,  so  far,  failed  to  give  us  definite  proof 
that  this  impression  is  correct.  Cinchona  was  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  Europe  in  1640  a.d.  by  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Peru.  It  is  reported  that  the  natives  of  that  country  were  un¬ 
aware  of  its  virtues  ;  not  only  so,  but,  as  late  as  i860,  they  are 
said  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  it  as  a  dangerous  drug.  Moreover, 
Markheim  ‘  notices  the  curious  fact  that  the  wallet  of  the  native 
itinerant  doctors,  who  from  father  to  son  have  plied  their  art 
since  the  days  of  the  Incas,  never  contain  the  bark.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  statement  of  Joseph  de 
Jussieu,  who  visited  Loxa  in  1739,  and  related  ‘  that  the  use  of 
the  remedy  was  first  made  known  to  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who, 
being  attacked  by  intermittent  fever,  was  cured  by  the  bark 
administered  to  him  by  an  Indian  cacique  at  Malacotas,  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  Loxa.  The  date  of  this  event  is  not  given.’  The 
same  story  is  related  of  the  Spanish  corregidor,  Canzares,  as 
above. 

Binz  says  that  the  remedy,  though  unknown  to  the  Peruvians, 
was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries. 
The  matter  is  thus  not  quite  clearly  evident,  for  which  reason 
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I  have  placed  cinchona  among  modern  remedies  ‘  probably  ’ 
obtained  from  folk-lore.  (See  table,  p.  183.) 

Chaulmoogra  Oil ,  the  modern  remedy  for  leprosy  for  which 
great  things  are  claimed  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  undoubted 
product  of  folk-lore.  The  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the  chaulmoogra  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  East  India,  and  it  has  long  been  in  use  among  the  natives 
of  those  parts  as  a  remedy  for  skin  disease  and  leprosy.  More¬ 
over,  a  seed  used  by  the  Chinese  and  figured  in  a  book  about 
1596  a.d.,  is  related  to,  if  it  be  not  the  same  as  chaulmoogra. 

Cocaine  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  cultivated  in 
Peru,  where  it  had  a  sacred  reputation.  The  leaves  have  long 
been  used  by  the  natives  to  diminish  the  feeling  of  hunger  and 
to  obtain  an  increased  capacity  for  physical  exertion.  The 
alkaloid  was  isolated  as  long  ago  as  i860,  and  yet  its  action  as 
a  local  anaesthetic  remained  unknown  until  1884. 

The  Pine — Tar  and  Turpentine. — The  pine  family  have  long 
been  sacred  trees  and  their  medicinal  properties  have  been 
known  for  centuries. 

Pine  cones  were  sacred  to  the  Assyrians  and  were  used  in 
decorating  their  temples.  The  tree  seems  to  have  been,  in  the 
ancient  world,  connected  with  the  idea  of  fertility,  as  the 
unopened  cone  symbolized  virginity  to  the  Romans,  whilst  the 
torches  used  at  weddings  in  Rome  were  made  of  pine  wood. 
The  pine  is  also  associated  with  weddings  in  modern  Russia 
and  Japan. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  pine  was  a  tree  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  It  was  likewise  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  at 
Dionysian  festivals  the  votaries  wore  pine  garlands.  Its  cone 
sometimes  surmounted  the  god’s  thyrsus,  possibly  as  the  symbol 
of  fecundity  and  reproduction.  At  the  Isthmian  games  a  crown 
of  pines  was  used. 

The  tree  was  sacred  also  to  Pan,  because  one  of  the  nymphs 
he  loved  was  transformed  into  a  pine  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  importunities  of  Boreas.  It  was  also  dedicated  to  Neptune. 

As  an  evergreen  it  figured  at  the  Roman  funerals,  and  for  the 
same  reason  also  it  is  used  in  the  northern  European  Christmas, 
a  relic  of  a  more  ancient  festival.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Pliny, 
referring  to  the  Italian  pine  woods,  says  that  those  forests  which 
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furnish  resin  and  pitch  are  very  suitable  for  consumptive 
patients  and  for  convalescents.  He  says  that  their  air  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  benefit  to  them  than  partaking  of  fresh 
mountain  herbs  or  than  even  ‘  a  voyage  to  Egypt.’ 

The  method  of  extracting  tar  from  pine  wood  has  not  changed 
for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  as  the  method  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Macedonians  is  the 
same  as  that  of  to-day.  Tar  was  used  as  a  wound-dressing  of  old 
in  the  same  way  as  shepherds  in  Britain  to-day  use  it  for  sheep. 

The  ancients  were  also  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  giving  it  in  the  same  diseases  as  we  do,  as  well  as  in 
lethargy,  ‘  hypochondriasis,’  coughs,  and  lung  complaints. 

Rose. — The  beauty  of  the  rose  is  the  reason  for  its  almost 
universal  adoration.  It  has  been  cultivated  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  that  its  beginnings  are  unknown,  almost  every  country 
supplying  us  with  legends  and  stories,  some  of  most  striking 
beauty,  and  bearing  evidence  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It 
figures  in  nearly  all  the  religions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  has 
been  used  almost  as  universally  in  medicine.  It  is  still,  of 
course,  included  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  following  pretty 
story  from  ancient  Rome  indicates  an  early  medical  use  of  the 
flower.  I  take  it  from  Richard  Folkard’s  Plant  Lore ,  Legends 
and  Lyrics. 

‘  Milto,  a  fair  young  maiden,  of  obscure  birth,  was  wont  to 
deposit  every  morning  garlands  of  fresh  flowers  in  the  temple 
•of  Venus,  as  she  was  too  poor  to  make  costlier  offerings.  Eler 
rare  beauty  was  once  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  a  tumour 
which  grew  on  her  chin,  but  in  a  dream  she  one  night  beheld 
the  goddess,  who  told  her  to  apply  to  it  some  of  the  roses  from 
her  altar.  Milto  obeyed  ;  the  tumour  soon  disappeared,  and 
she  grew  more  lovely  than  ever  ;  eventually  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  young  Cyrus,  whose  favourite  wife  she  became.’ 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  dwell  any  further  upon  the  detailed 
history  of  herbal  remedies,  enough  having  been  given  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  modern  medicine  is  indebted  to  folk-lore 
for  many  of  its  botanical  remedies.  But  in  order  to  show  how 
great  that  debt  is,  I  have  here  drawn  up  in  tabular  form  a  list 
of  modern  botanical  remedies,  the  history  of  which  reaches 
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back  to  the  medicine  of  uncultured  people.  It  will  be  seen, 
not  without  surprise  perhaps,  that,  roughly,  out  of  about  233 
botanical  sources  mentioned  in  Squire’s  Companion  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1916)  upwards  of  150  may  be  traced  back  to 
folk  usage.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  what  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  the  folk  usage  and  the  scientific  usage 
are  in  many  instances  quite  different.- 

MODERN  BOTANICAL  REMEDIES  EMANATING 
FROM  FOLK-MEDICINE. 

I.  Undoubted. 

Acacia  (ancient  Egypt)  ;  acetum  (vinegar)  ;  ajowan  (for 
thymol — India)  ;  alcohol  (wines,  etc.)  ;  almond  ;  aloes  ; 
alstonia  (ancient  India)  ;  althaea  (marsh  mallow)  ;  anethum 
(dill)  ;  angelica ;  arachis  (West  Indies)  ;  armoracia  (horse¬ 
radish)  ;  arnica  ;  asafoetida  (ancient  India)  ;  aurantia  (lemon, 
orange)  ;  bael  (India)  ;  balsam  of  Peru  ;  bearberry  ;  benzoin  ; 
berberis  (barberry — India)  ;  betel  ;  broom  (No.  Europe)  ; 
bryony  (seep.  169);  buchu  (Hottentot)  ;  buckbean  (Germany); 
buckthorn  ;  caffeine  (tea  and  coffee)  ;  cajuput  ;  calumba  (East 
Africa)  ;  camboge  (China)  ;  camphor  (China)  ;  capsicum 
(West  Indies)  ;  caraway  ;  cardamom  (ancient  India)  ;  caryo- 
phyllus  (clove)  ;  casca  (West  Africa)  ;  cascara  sagrada  ;  cassia 
(cinnamon — China)  ;  catechu  ;  celandine  ;  chamomile  (Eng¬ 
land)  ;  chaulmoogra  (see  p.  180)  ;  chiretta  (ancient  India)  ; 
coca  (see  p.  180)  ;  colocynth  ;  coptis  (India)  ;  convallaria 
(Russia)  ;  coriander  (ancient  Egypt)  ;  crocus  (saffron) ;  cu- 
bebs  (East  Indies)  ;  cummin  ;  cusso  (Abyssinia)  ;  cydonium 
(quince)  ;  digitalis  (see  p.  173)  ;  Dragon’s  blood  ;  dulcamara 
(bitter-sweet)  ;  elder  (see  p.  175)  ;  fennel  ;  filix  mas  (male 
fern — in  love  philtres  !)  ;  ficus  (fig)  ;  galbanum  (an  ingredient 
of  the  ancient  Israelitish  incense  ;  used  as  fumigation  in  ancient 
medicine)  ;  galls  (tannic  acid)  ;  gossypium  (cotton)  ;  gulancha 
(India)  ;  gum  Arabic  ;  hemidesmus  (India)  ;  hibiscus  (Spanish 
Moors)  ;  hordeum  (barley  :  barley-water  used  by  the  ancient 
Germans — Tacitus)  ;  ipecacuanha  (Brazil)  ;  iris  ;  ispaghul 
and  other  plantagos  (India)  ;  jalap  (Mexico)  ;  juniper  :  kala- 
dana  (India)  ;  kamala  (India)  ;  kava  (Polynesia)  ;  krameria 
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(Peru)  ;  lactuca  (lettuce)  ;  lavender  (England)  ;  linseed 
(flax)  ;  lobelia  (No.  American  Indians)  ;  lupulus  (hop)  ; 
mallow  ;  manna  ;  maranta  (arrow-root)  ;  margosa  (India)  ; 
mastiche  ;  morus  (mulberry)  ;  mudar  (India)  ;  myristica 
(nutmeg)  ;  myrrh  (balm  of  Gilead)  ;  papaw  (papain)  ; 
pareira  (Brazil)  ;  parsley  (apiol)  ;  the  peppers ;  piscidia 
(Jamaica  dogwood)  ;  pomegranate  ;  podophyllum  (No. 
American  Indians)  ;  poppy  (see  p.  172)  ;  prunes  (plum)  ; 
Virginian  prunes  (No.  America)  ;  pyrethrum  (pellitory  :  an 
old  European  remedy  for  toothache,  still  in  use)  ;  rhatany 
(Peru)  ;  rhubarb  (medicinal — Tibet,  China)  ;  rose  (see  p.  181)  ; 
rosemary ;  rue ;  salep  (orchis  morio) ;  sandalwood  oil  (Ceylon) ; 
sassafras  (No.  American  Indians)  ;  senega  (remedy  for  rattle¬ 
snake  bite  by  Seneca  Indians)  ;  serpentary  (also  a  remedy  for 
snake-bite  in  No.  America,  but  useless  for  the  purpose)  ;  sesame 
oil  ;  sinapis  (mustard— earliest  use  medicinal)  ;  spigelia 
(U.S.A.)  ;  squill  (see  p.  175)  ;  stavesacre  ;  liquid  storax  ; 
sugar  (immemorial  as  a  food  ;  introduced  into  medicine  by 
the  Persian  physicians  of  Mohammedan  times)  ;  symphytium 
(comfrey)  ;  tamarind  (India)  ;  taraxacum  (dandelion) ;  thyme  ; 
tobacco  (still  official  in  many  European  pharmacopoeias)  ; 
toddalia  (India)  ;  tolu  ;  touchwood  (for  bleeding)  ;  tylophora 
(India)  ;  ulmus  (elm)  ;  valerian  (see  p.  178)  ;  vanilla  (Mexico)  ; 
veratrum  viride  (American  hellebore)  ;  violets  (ancient  remedy 
for  cancer)  ;  wormwood  (absynth— see  p.  164). 

137  in  all. 

II.  Probable. 

Agaricus  albus  (aperient)  ;  ammoniacum  ;  anise  ;  casca- 
rilla  (West  Indies)  ;  castor  seeds  and  oil  (dropped  out  of 
use  in  the  eighteenth  century,  reinstated  later)  ;  cinchona 
(quinine — see  p.  179)  ;  copaiba  ;  couch-grass  ;  glycirrhiza 
(liquorice)  ;  jaborandi  (Brazil)  ;  kino  ;  laurel  ;  myrobalans 
(India)  ;  olibanum  (frankincense)  ;  olive  oil  ;  pimento 
(Jamaica  pepper)  ;  quercus  (oak)  ;  sappan  (India)  ;  santonica 
(santonin)  ;  sarsaparilla  (Peru)  ;  scammony  ;  senna  ;  stra¬ 
monium  ;  tragacanth  ;  zingiber  (ginger). 

25  in  all. 
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III.  Questionable, 

Araroba  ;  cimicifuga  (Canada)  ;  clover  ;  croton  ;  cusparia 
(angostura — So.  America)  ;  elaterium  ;  embalia  (India)  ;  ergot 
(used  medicinally,  it  is  said,  in  ancient  China,  but  it  did  not 
apparently  enter  European  medicine  therefrom)  ;  euphorbium  ; 
gentian  ;  guaiacum  ;  lycopodium  ;  matico  (Brazil)  ;  mezereon  ; 
Burgundy  pitch  (which  did  not  come  from  Burgundy  !)  ; 
urginea  (India) ;  winter-green. 

17  in  all. 

IV.  Poisonous  Herbs  Recognized  as  such  by 

Folk-lore.  (See  p.  157). 

Aconite  ;  bitter  almonds  ;  belladonna  ;  calabar  bean  ;  col- 
chicum  ;  conium  ;  curara  (So.  American  Indians)  ;  datura 
(India)  ;  hellebore  (black,  and  perhaps  also  white)  ;  hyoscyamus 
(see  p.  170)  ;  Indian  hemp  (cannabis  indica)  ;  savin  (Italy)  ; 
strophanthus  (a  Zambesi  arrow-poison,  introduced  into  Euro¬ 
pean  medicine  through  Livingstqne) . 

Nux  vomica  is  doubtful. 

13  recognized  in  all. 
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ASTROLOGY  IN  MEDICINE 

Astrology  is  based  upon  a  combination  of  natural  observation 
and  mimetic  magic,  and  its  influence  upon  medical  thought  and 
practice,  dating  from  the  earliest  times,  remained  in  active 
operation  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  primitive  medicine-man  and  ancient  doctor  were  not 
content  with  pressing  into  their  service,  under  the  whip  of 
sympathy,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  natural  substances  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  but,  lifting  their  eyes 
unto  the  heavens  and  observing  the  ever-changing  conditions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  they  connected  those  varying 
phenomena  with  their  own  lives,  and  saw  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  celestial  events  a  reflex  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune. 
We  shall  find  that  those  objects  in  the  firmament  which  display 
the  greatest  variation  in  form  and  place  are  just  those  which 
are  regarded  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  invested  with  the 
weightiest  significance  in  folk-lore,  astrology,  and  medicine. 

It  is  generally  taught  that  the  cradle  of  astrology  lay  in 
ancient  Assyria,  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pseudo-science  attained  to  a  considerable  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  that  country,  for  we  are  told  that  the  Assyrians  pos¬ 
sessed  observatories,  from  which  reports  on  the  positions  of  the 
stars  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  their  government.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  roots  of  astrology  are  magical  and  general, 
for  the  science  consists  simply  of  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
magic  to  stellar  phenomena.  This  being  so,  the  foundations  of 
astrology  lie  in  primitive  philosophy,  and  its  traces  can  be  found 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  countries.  What  Assyria  seems  to  have 
done  was  to  transform  the  irregular  and  haphazard  methods  of 
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primitive  astrological  divination  into  one  more  systematic  and 
complicated. 

In  astrological  doctrine  and  ceremony  we  might  naturally 
expect  that  the  sun  would  be  given  the  pre-eminent  place, 
seeing  that  it  is  at  once  the  grandest  spectacle  in  the  heavens 
and  the  celestial  member  most  fraught  with  real  power  over 
mankind.  But,  although  the  glory  of  our  orb  led  to  its  worship 
and  adoration,  the  cult  of  the  sun  is  a  relatively  late  develop¬ 
ment,  emanating  probably  from  Egypt  ;  and  although  it  exer¬ 
cises  a  decided  though  indirect  influence  upon  the  development 
of  plant-worship  and  herbal  therapeutics,  nevertheless  in  magic, 
primitive  astrology,  and  medicine,  it  is  the  moon  which  plays 
the  more  important  part. 

The  Moon. — The  different  phases  through  which  our  satellite 
passes  every  month  were  supposed  to  exercise  a  commanding 
influence  upon  the  doings  of  mankind  in  the  primitive  and 
ancient  worlds.  It  was  by  the  lunar  phases,  for  example,  that 
periods  of  time  longer  than  the  day  were  first  reckoned,  and  in 
the  secular  division  we  call  the  ‘  month  ’  there  is  an  extant 
vestige  of  this  early  mode  of  measuring  the  passage  of  time. 
The  Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico,  we  are  told,  recognized  both  a 
lunar  and  a  solar  year,  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  the  European 
festival  of  Easter,  the  priority  of  the  lunar  measurement  of  time 
is  indicated  in  the  use  of  a  lunar  date  for  the  fixing  of  a  religious 
festival. 

The  influence  of  lunar  magic  upon  folk-medicine  depends 
upon  the  simple  natural  facts  that  the  moon  is  the  most  variable 
of  the  planets,  and  that  it  shines  most  conspicuously  at  night. 
Indeed,  we  can  trace  the  whole  gigantic  development  of  general 
astrology  along  the  lines  of  mimetic  magic  back  to  this  simple 
beginning. 

First  and  foremost,  its  waxing  and  waning  every  month  were 
sufficient  to  connect  the  moon  with  the  menstrual  flow  in 
women,  a  belief  which  is  found  in  many  tribes  and  races  in  the 
world.  On  some  of  the  islands  of  the  East  India  Archipelago, 
for  example,  young  girls  are  said  to  menstruate  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon,  and  older  women  after  full  moon.  Among  the 
aborigines  of  the  Murray  Islands  the  moon  is  a  young  man  who 
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injures  girls  and  women  at  certain  periods,  causing  them  to 
bleed.  In  ancient  classical  times  the  moon  was  believed  to 
influence  the  uterus.  Hence  Homer  refers  the  sudden  death 
of  women  to  Diana  because  she  was  the  moon-goddess. 

We  have  already  claimed  for  primitive  thought  the  right  of 
being  taken  seriously,  and  we  have  endeavoured  from  time  to 
time  to  show  that  many  primitive  beliefs  were  so  perfectly 
natural  and  rational  that  we  cannot  regard  them  otherwise  than 
as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  primitive  observation — limited, 
partial  and  irregular  as  it  was.  Here,  in  the  case  of  lunar  magic, 
we  ask  for  the  same  reasonable  consideration.  The  changes  of 
the  moon  take  place  throughout  the  period  of  one  month,  and 
so  do  the  mysterious  processes  in  women  that  eventuate  in  the 
menstrual  flow.  What  then  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
look  upon  these  two  phenomena  as  bound  together  by  some 
hidden  chain,  and  to  suppose  that,  as  a  result  of  the  lunar 
changes,  the  tides  of  a  woman’s  vital  fluids  rise  and  fall  with 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  ? 

Secondly,  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  operating 
upon  medical  thought,  gave  rise  to  a  very  large  number  of 
beliefs  based  upon  mimetic,  or  homoeopathic  magic.  It  is  still 
a  common  remark  among  country  folk,  for  example,  that  mad¬ 
men  and  eccentric  people  in  general  are  at  their  worst  when  the 
moon  is  full.  Indeed,  as  everyone  knows,  the  word  ‘  lunatic  ’ 
is  referrible  to  the  supposed  association  of  the  moon  with  the 
erring  brain.  For  diseases  began  with  the  new  moon,  and  in¬ 
creased  in  gravity  as  the  planet  grew  in  size  until  the  climax  was 
reached  at  the  full  moon,  after  which  the  illness  declined  with 
its  waning  and  came  to  an  end  with  its  end.  But,  if  you  arranged 
matters  properly,  you  could  compel  the  waxing  lunar  influence 
to  help  on  the  remedy  instead  of  the  disease,  a  circumstance 
that  seems  to  the  modern  mind  to  be  rather  inconsistent  with 
the  former  belief. 

This  sympathetic  communion  with  the  moon’s  birth,  growth, 
decay,  and  death,  affected  all  sorts  of  human  undertakings  as 
well  as  disease  ;  sowing  the  crops  and  gathering  them  in, 
building  houses,  waging  war,  marrying  wives,  and  begetting 
children,  along  with  bleeding,  cupping,  and  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  medicine,  were  all  best  performed  when 
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the  moon  was  of  a  size  suitable  to  help  on  the  work.  For  the 
almost  endless  examples  of  this  general  rule,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  classical  books  on  folk-lore.  I  will  cite  only  a 
few  instances  here  in  order  to  illustrate  the  points  we  are 
discussing. 

In  Brittany,  warts  are  supposed  to  increase  in  number  and 
size  as  the  moon  waxes,  and  to  decline  as  it  wanes.  In  the 
West  of  Scotland,  warts  may  be  cured  by  bringing  them  into 
magical  harmony  with  a  moon  by  means  of  the  following 
ceremony  :  when  a  new  moon  is  spied,  the  patient,  standing 
quite  still,  takes  a  small  portion  of  earth  from  under  his  right 
foot  ;  this,  made  into  a  paste,  is  bound  on  the  wart  and  is  left 
there  until  that  particular  moon  is  out  ;  and  so  the  warts, 
identified  in  this  way  with  the  moon,  homoeopathically  fades 
as  it  fades,  and  vanish  when  it  vanishes.  In  India  it  has  been 
observed  concerning  cholera  ‘  by  both  English  physicians  and 
Hindus  generally,  that  this  disease  prevails  most  when  there  is 
a  change  of  the  moon,  whether  from  the  crescent  or  from  the 
wane.’ 

Mead  says  that  ‘  he  knew  a  yohng  gentlewoman  whose  beauty 
depended  upon  the  lunar  force,  insomuch  that  at  full  moon 
she  was  very  handsome,  but  in  the  decrease  pf  the  moon  became 
so  wan  and  ill-favoured  that  she  was  ashamed  to  go  abroad  till 
the  return  of  the  new  moon  gave  fullness  to  her  face  and  attrac¬ 
tion  to  her  charms.’  The  same  author,  also,  reversing  our 
order  of  precedence  in  these  matters,  remarks  that  the  belief 
in  the  influence  of  the  moon  is  held  ‘  not  only  by  students  of 
philosophy  ’  but  even  by  ‘  the  common  people,  who  have  been 
fully  persuaded  of  it,  time  out  of  mind.’ 

In  Cornwall,  a  child  born  in  the  dark  interval  between  the 
old  and  the  new  moon  will  die  before  puberty.  In  Ireland,  if 
a  child  is  born  to  a  woman  when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase 
her  next  will  be  a  boy,  but  if  on  the  decrease  it  will  be  a  girl. 
The  same  belief  is  held  in  Frankenwald  in  Germany. 

Galen  is  said  to  have  noticed  that  animals  born  at  the  full  of 
the  moon  are  strong  and  lusty  ;  and  Bacon,  we  are  told,  fell 
into  a  syncope  when  the  moon  became  eclipsed. 

Arguing  from  the  lunar  phases  it  was  obviously  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  matter  to  forecast  the  course  of  an  illness,  and  so 
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the  old  leeches  in  forming  a  prognosis  paid  due  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  moon  as  one  of  the  factors  that  would  bear  upon 
the  ultimate  event.  The  following  are  the  directions  for  our 
guidance  in  the  matter.  When  sickness  begins  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  moon  the  patient  ‘  will  be  seriously  bestead.’  If  it 
attack  him  when  the  moon  is  two  days  old,  he  will  soon  be 
well  again  ;  if,  when  the  moon  is  three  days  old,  he  ‘  will 
be  fast  ridden  ’  ;  when  it  is  four  days  old,  he  will  have  ‘  a 
hard  time  of  it  and  yet  will  recover,’  and  so  on,  weighing 
down  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  until  the  thirtieth 
day,  when  ‘  he  will  hardly  recover  and  yet  will  leave  his  bed.’ 

The  third  respect  in  which  the  moon  was  supposed  to  affect 
the  human  body  was  in  virtue  of  its  having  control  over  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  In  the  language  of  astrology  the  moon  is 
the  moist  planet  ;  it  determines  the  rainfall,  the  circulation  of 
sap  in  plants,  and  the  movement  of  humours  in  the  body. 

‘  the  moon,  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.’ 

According  to  Martius,  who  wrote  in  1700,  wounds  of  the  head 
inflicted  at  the  time  of  full  moon  were  attended  with  greater 
danger  than  those  inflicted  at  new  moon,  on  account  of  the 
‘  greater  turgescence  of  the  cerebrum  ’  at  the  former  period. 
The  prime  events  of  life — birth  and  death — according  to  the 
same  author  ‘  chiefly  happen  about  the  new  and  full  moon.’ 

Mead  thought  that  ‘  if  the  time  in  which  either  the  peccant 
humour  is  prepared  for  secretion,  or  the  ferment  of  the  blood 
is  come  to  its  height,  falls  in  with  those  changes  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  diminish  its  pressure  at  the  new  and  full  moon, 
the  crisis  will  then  be  more  complete  and  easy.’ 

‘  If  any  question,’  said  Nicholas  Culpeper,  who  has  a  short 
way  with  sceptics,  ‘  a  celestial  motion  within  us,  answerable 
to  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  let  him  but  consider  that  man 
is  an  exact  epitome  of  the  creation,  and  he  is  answered.’ 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  magical  sympathy  that  made  human 
health  and  fortunes  wax  and  wane  with  the  increase  and  de¬ 
crease  of  the  moon,  there  was  this  physical  way  in  which  the 
satellite  influenced  diseases,  namely,  by  producing  a  tidal  wave 
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in  the  humours  of  the  body  corresponding  and  analogous  to 
the  tides  of  the  sea.  Such  an  idea  is  probably  connected  with 
the  belief,  still  popular  in  coast- wise  places,  that  the  life  of  men 
goes  out  with  the  ebb-tide,  a  belief  exemplified  in  the  deaths 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Barkis,  and  several  other  celebrities. 
And  it  is,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  belief  in  a  nexus  between  menstruation  and  the  moon. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  reputed  influence  of  the  moon  on 
herbs  and  other  remedies  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  Sun. — The  primary  position  given  to  the  moon  in  primi¬ 
tive  medicine,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  due  to  the  faith  that, 
as  the  luminary  of  night,  the  moon  naturally  presided  over 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  such  like  dark  and  mysterious  doings, 
and  that  in  its  frequent  succession  of  changes  it  first  of  all 
typified,  and  then  was  held  to  induce  similar  variations  in  the 
fortunes  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time  the  sun,  also,  exer¬ 
cised  a  certain  amount  of  influence  upon  medical  matters,  but 
it  was  slight  and  indirect  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  moon, 
a  fact  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  when  we  remember  the 
wide  prevalence  of  sun-worship  in  ancient  times. 

The  influence  of  sun-worship  upon  the  evolution  of  plant- 
remedies  has  already  received  our  attention.  But  the  culling 
of  herbs  was  mostly  carried  out  by  moonlight,  or,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  before  sunrise.  In  the  same  way  Grimm  tells  us 
that  in  Germany  water  drawn  ‘  in  the  morning  before  sunrise, 
down-stream  and  silently  ’  on  Easter  Sunday,  has  peculiar  and 
valuable  properties  ;  it  did  not  spoil 1  ;  it  restored  youth  to  the 
aged,  strengthened  the  cattle,  and  cured  skin-eruptions.  In 
like  manner,  if  you  wished  to  employ  water  for  unchristian 
purposes  you  must  also  fetch  it  on  Sunday  before  sunrise. 
These  practices,  which  pertain  to  North-West  Europe,  remind 
us  of  the  ritual  of  certain  ancient  Arab  tribes,  described  by 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  in  their  animal  sacrificial  ceremony, 
when  they  killed  the  sacred  camel  and  devoured  it  entirely, 
between  the  rising  of  the  morning  star  and  the  merging  of  its 
light  in  the  flush  of  the  new  day. 

1  Water  drawn  under  magical  or  religious  rules  is  generally  supposed  to 
remain  sweet.  (In  China,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Black,  p.  189.) 
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In  medical  folk-customs,  the  most  notable  vestiges  of  solar 
influence  are  purely  magical  and  have  no  trace  whatever  of 
religion  in  them,  consisting  as  they  do  merely  in  the  regard 
paid  to  the  course  of  the  sun  in  his  daily  journey  from  east  to 
west.  Thus  in  Cornwall,  when  a  convalescent  goes  out  for  the 
first  time  he  must  bring  his  bodily  functions  into  harmony 
with  Nature  by  moving  in  a  circle  and  with  the  sun  ;  for  if,  on 
setting  out,  he  goes  from  west  to  east,  he  will  experience  a 
relapse  ;  and  so  also  in  New  England,  when  a  woman  desires 
to  cure  her  warts,  she  rubs  them  with  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  seven  times  round,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s 
movement. 

Dalyell  has  suggested  that  these  observances  at  first  may 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  gazing  upon  the  sun  as  an  act  of 
worship,  just  as  maidens  curtsey  to  the  new  moon,  but  the 
more  likely  explanation  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  are  purely 
magical. 

With  that  seeming  inconsistency  so  common  in  primitive 
medicine,  which  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  us  if  we  fail  to 
grasp  the  inward  and  not  the  apparent  meaning  of  its  practices, 
movement  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  what 
is  called  going  ‘  withershins,’  is  fraught  with  just  as  much  or  even 
more  mystical  virtue  as  moving  with  the  sun  from  east  to  west. 

In  mediaeval  times  these  backward-moving  acts  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  operate  against  the  normal  or  proper  tendency  of 
Nature.  Repeating  the  Creed  or  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backwards, 
for  instance,  would  bring  the  devil  post-haste  from  hell.  In 
like  manner,  a  backward  movement  addressed  to  illness  com¬ 
pelled  it  to  proceed  against  its  normal  tendency  to  death,  and 
so  a  cure  was  brought  about. 

‘  Sleepy  fever,’  Black  reports,  was  treated  as  follows  :  ‘  the 
patient’s  left  stocking  was  taken  and  laid  flat.  A  worsted  thread 
was  placed  along  both  sides  of  it  over  the  toe,  and  the  stocking 
was  so  rolled  up  from  top  to  toe  that  the  two  ends  hung  loose 
on  different  sides.  And  amid  perfect  silence  the  rolled-up 
stocking  was  three  times  passed  round  each  member  of  the 
family  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun.’ 

The  injunction  of  silence  at  these  ceremonies  may  be  vari¬ 
ously  explained.  Some  say  that  by  thus  ensuring  the  whole- 
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hearted  and  uninterrupted  co-operation  of  each  individual 
present  the  ceremony  is  rendered  more  impressive  ;  and  others 
that  the  mouths  are  kept  closed  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease 
entity  entering  into  the  bystanders. 

The  Stars. — Next  to  the  moon  and  sun,  in  order  of  astro¬ 
logical  significance,  came  the  planets  ;  then  followed  the 
Zodiacal  constellations  of  fixed  stars  in  ever-varying  order  of 
priority  according  to  their  ever-varying  proximity  to  the  sun  ; 
finally,  the  stars  that  are  scattered  over  those  dark  regions  of 
the  sky  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orion,  which  the  sun  and  the 
planets  in  their  yearly  circuit  never  enter,  were  regarded  with 
misgiving  as  being  associated,  like  Circe  and  Medea,  the  bat 
and  the  owl,  henbane  and  the  deadly  nightshade,  with  the 
doings  of  darkness  and  evil.  They  are  ‘  the  naughty  stars  that 
rim  the  mouth  of  hell.’ 

For  us  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  ancient 
science  of  astrology  necessitates  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
called  a  depolarization  of  certain  ideas  which,  under  the  teaching 
of  modern  astronomy,  have  become  fixed  and  stereotyped  in 
our  minds.  To  the  mediaeval  expert  the  fixed  stars  were  not 
known  to  be  suns,  many  of  them  mightier  than  our  own  sun, 
and  situated  at  incredibly  remote  distances  in  an  ocean  of 
infinite  space.  To  him  the  earth  was  stationary.  The  sun  it 
was  that  moved,  and  as  the  sun,  like  the  moon  and  the  ‘  lesser  ’ 
planets,  was  observed  to  pass  from  one  constellation  of  fixed 
stars  to  another  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  also  was  deemed 
to  be  a  planet,  or  wanderer.  But  what  is  still  more  strange  to 
us  is,  that  all  these  bodies  were  supposed  to  occupy  the  same 
plane  in  the  hollow  sphere,  known  as  the  heavens  or  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  that  their  distances  from  the  earth’s  surface  were 
not  considered  anything  like  so  great  as  we  now  know  them  to 
be.  Things  were  as  they  seemed. 

Further,  in  order  to  understand  the  astrologer’s  belief  in  his 
‘  science  ’  we  must  imagine  to  be  true  what  we  have  already 
said  about  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  mundane  affairs  ; 
we  must  also  imagine  to  be  true  the  traditional  stories  of  the 
causal  connection  of  celestial  accidents  like  eclipses,  meteors, 
comets,  with  earthly  disasters  like  wars,  epidemics,  famines, 
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and  earthquakes.  And  if  we  can  imagine  the  existence  of  an 
astral  influence  such  as  those  beliefs  credit,  then  the  whole 
complicated  superstructure  of  astrology  will  be  found  to  explain 
itself  as  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  logical  system. 

The  Astrological  *  Houses .’ — The  astrologers  divided  olf  the 
heavens  by  a  number  of  imaginary  lines  into  a  series  of  spaces 
just  as  geographers  mark  off  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  the 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  These  spaces  were  termed 
the  ‘  Houses  ’  or  ‘  mansions  ’  of  the  heavens.  Through  the 
Houses  the  whole  heavenly  host  passes  once  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  through  the  Polar  Star. 
Again,  in  the  glittering  belt  of  twelve  constellations  which  en¬ 
circle  the  Polar  Star— the  Zodiac — the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
are  constantly  moving,  day  by  day  and  month  by  month.  In 
this  way,  the  positions  of  the  stars  are  constantly  varying  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  geocentric  observer,  and  this  variation  being  almost 
endless  in  its  possible  combinations  gives  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  significance  of  each  position. 

First  of  all,  the  power  of  the  individual  stars  was  supposed 
to  vary  in  the  different  Houses,  being  greatest  when  they  were 
‘  in  the  ascendant,’  that  is  when  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
Houses  in  the  eastern  sky.  Again,  the  planets  were  more  at 
home,  so  to  speak,  in  some  Houses  than  in  others,  and  when 
situated  in  such  favourable  quarters  shed  abroad  their  most 
powerful  influences.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  each  planet 
was  also  credited  with  qualities  which  exercised  a  powerful 
control  over  the  character  and  destiny  of  individuals  and  nations, 
and  in  the  case  of  persons  this  influence  operated  most  strongly 
at  the  moment  of  birth,  in  accordance  with  a  familiar  magical 
law.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  considered  possible  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  birth  to  foretell  the 
individual’s  life-story.  ‘  Calculating  the  horoscope,’  as  the 
process  was  termed,  called  for  the  observance  and  the  proper 
estimation  of  the  values  of  the  following  points  :  (1)  The 

position  of  the  ‘  dominant  ’  or  most  powerful  planet  with 
references  to  the  Houses  ;  (2)  the  position  of  this  planet  with 
reference  to  the  Zodiacal  constellations  ;  and  (3)  the  position 
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and  power  of  the  other  planets,  some  of  which  would  add  to, 
and  some  detract  from,  the  total  influence  of  the  ‘  dominant.’ 

Thus  the  practice  of  astrology  was  to  a  large  extent  rigid  and 

mechanical,  and  demanded  from  its  professors,  when  they  were 

honest — and  most  of  them  undoubtedly  were  honest — a  con- 

•/ 

siderable  equipment  of  astrological  learning. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  mundane  events  were  but  one  aspect  of 
celestial  movements,  it  necessarily  followed  that  unusual  or 
impressive  astronomical  occurrences  such  as  comets,  showers 
of  meteors,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis,  presaged  unusual  or 
violent  changes  in  state  and  nations.  Fracastorius,  we  are 
informed,  was  so  skilled  in  star-lore  that  he  could  tell  from 
‘  the  conjunction  of  many  stars  under  the  large  fixed  stars  5 
when  plague  would  be  likely  to  arrive,  an  accomplishment 
which  a  nineteenth  century  writer  was  inclined  to  credit  to 
some  extent.  The  method  by  which  the  stars  caused  pesti¬ 
lences  was  variously  explained  by  the  old  medical  writers.  By 
some  it  was  held  that  unfortunate  stellar  conjunctions,  such  as 
that  of  Mars  and  Saturn,  ‘  bred  animalcules,5  or  emitted 
‘  deadly  exhalations,5  so  that  diseases  like  measles,  smallpox, 
and  other  fevers  ‘  became  inevitable.5  Indeed,  it  is  not  absurd 
to  say  that  in  the  ideas  of  the  astrologers  the  stars  were  made 
to  behave  as  living,  sentient  beings,  almost  as  the  ancient 
Semites  really  believed  them  to  be. 

The  admission  of  astrology  into  ancient  medicine  at  any 
particular  epoch  varied  in  proportion  with  the  amount  of  mysti¬ 
cism  prevalent  in  the  profession  at  that  particular  time.  The 
notion  that  the  several  members  and  organs  of  the  body  are 
under  the  dominion  of  various  stars  and  constellations,  for 
example,  is  thousands  of  years  old  and  has  been  found  all  over 
the  world,  and  in  Roman  times  it  obtained  recognition  as  a 
philosophical  doctrine,  enunciated  by  the  Stoics,  in  the  generali¬ 
zation  that  the  macrocosm  was  an  exact  replica  of  the  micro¬ 
cosm  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  universe  was  a  living  being 
like  man,  only  on  a  grander  scale  ;  and  the  more  imaginative 
intellects  saw  in  the  sun  and  moon  the  two  eyes  of  this  gigantic 
creature  ;  in  the  earth  and  sea  its  stomach  and  bladder  ;  in  the 
ether,  its  intellect  ;  in  the  sky,  its  wings  ;  and  so  on. 

The  various  astrological  systems  of  antiquity  were  not  by 
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any  means  in  agreement  in  their  allocation  of  members  and 
organs  to  the  different  stars  and  constellations.  In  Egypt,  Ra 
the  Sun  was  lord  over  the  forehead  ;  the  moon  was  mistress  of 
the  brain  ;  Mercury  governed  the  tongue  1  ;  Saturn  the  left 
eye  ;  Mars  the  right  nostril,  and  so  on.  In  later  mediaeval 
times  this  distribution  of  responsibility  underwent  considerable 
change,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  added  complexity  and  min¬ 
uteness,  no  doubt  in  response  to  the  growing  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  recognition  of  astrology  by  medical 
men  was  very  considerable,  although,  probably,  it  varied  from 
time  to  time  and  place  to  place.  Paracelsus,  for  example, 
assigns  great  importance  to  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  causa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of 
disease  ;  and  after  his  time,  although  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  stars  upon  causation  gradually  weakened  as  medicine 
progressed,  the  astrological  classification  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines  was  nevertheless  retained  in  the  Dispensatories  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  According  to  this  method  of  classifying 
remedies,  the  pharmacological  properties  of  each  simple,  herbal, 
animal,  or  mineral,  were  related  to  and  under  the  dominion  of 
a  certain  planet,  and  in  the  culling  of  the  herb,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  compounds,  the  most  favourable  stellar  con¬ 
junctions  and  arrangements  had  to  be  selected,  or  the  remedy 
would  be  devoid  of  virtue. 

The  following  extract  from  Culpeper’s  translation  of  the 
London  Dispensatory  exemplifies  this  kind  of  astrological  phar¬ 
macology  and  therapeutics.  : 

‘  V erbascum ,  Thapsus  Barbatus.  .  .  .  Being  gathered  when 
the  Sun  is  in  Virgo  and  the  Moon  in  Aries,  their  mutual  anti¬ 
scions,2  helps  such  of  the  falling-sickness  as  do  carry  it  about 
them  :  worn  under  the  feet  it  helps  such  as  are  troubled  with 
fits  of  the  mother.’  3 

As  regards  the  type  of  quality  which  each  star  poured  out 
upon  the  earth,  here  also  magic  in  many  instances  controlled 
the  teaching.  Mars,  for  example,  from  its  blood-red  colour, 

1  Cf.  also  Acts  XIV,  12.  *  And  they  called.  .  .  .  Paul  Mercurius  because 

he  was  the  chief  speaker.’ 

2  Opposites.  3  Note  the  amulet  use  of  the  remedy. 
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was  associated  with  the  god  of  war  and  with  the  metal  iron, 
and  so  with  virile  and  forceful  qualities  ;  Venus,  with  sexual 
disorders,  and  so  on.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  must  admit 
that  there  was  much  in  fully  developed  astrology  that  is  in¬ 
explicable  to  us  unless  we  assume  that  the  magical  properties 
that  were  in  the  first  instance  attributed  to  certain  planets  and 
constellations  became  distorted,  in  the  course  of  time,  out  of 
all  semblance  to  their  original  condition. 

After  this  question  of  the  power  emanating  from  any  stellar 
individual  or  group  has  been  settled,  the  practice  of  astrology 
resolves  itself  merely  into  a  mechanical  estimation  of  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  stellar  influences.  Given  a  planet  in  the 
position  of  its  greatest  power,  then  the  course  of  events  ex¬ 
pressive  of  its  particular  influence  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  come  about.  But  such  a  simple  and  easy  problem  seldom 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  expert.  More  often  the  heavens  presented 
for  solution  a  combination  of  several  planets  in  different  Houses 
whose  conflicting  influences  were  so  variously  complicated,  that 
they  called  for  the  nicest  discrimination  in  the  balancing  of 
probabilities.  Hence  the  science,  although  at  base  mechanical, 
was  not  entirely  so,  and  frequently  afforded  room  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  exercise  of  the  imagination,  an  opportunity  of  which 
the  boldest,  least  scrupulous,  and  most  successful  operators 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

The  ‘  bright  dynasts  ’  that  go  to  make  up  the  Zodiacal  girdle, 
as  we  have  seen,  owed  the  reputation  of  their  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  men  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
other  planets  wend  their  way  in  and  out  among  them  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Theirs  was  thus  a  positive  virtue 
poured  out  upon  the  earth  beneath  them. 

By  the  law  of  contraries,  the  regions  towards  the  south, 
where  neither  sun  nor  moon  rises,  were  regarded  by  the  old 
astrologers  with  fear  and  misgiving,  and  the  stars  that  tenant 
this  section  of  the  heavens — the  constellation  of  Orion  and  his 
attendant  Sirius — were  associated  with  the  deeds  of  darkness. 
Theirs  was  thus  a  negative  virtue.  The  Druids,  we  are  told, 
were  aware  of  the  peculiar  character  of  these  stars,  and  never 
gathered  their  sacred  vervain,  a  herb  used  for  (and  against) 
witchcraft,  save  when  the  dog-star  rose  ‘  from  unsunned  spots,’ 
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and  when  neither  Sol  nor  Luna  glorified  the  firmament. 
‘  Hence  ’  (the  conclusion  is  not,  however,  so  obvious  to  us  !) 
‘  the  power  of  vervain  to  cure  fevers,’  to  eradicate  poison,  and 
to  render  the  possessor  invulnerable. 

Medical  Astrology  in  Being. — Without  diving  any  deeper  into 
the  mysteries  of  astrology  we  may  now  detail  in  part  the  fol¬ 
lowing  astrological  4  case  ’  related  by  Nicholas  Culpeper,  who 
was,  by  the  way,  rather  a  charlatan,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  general  principles  of  astrology  we  have  just 
been  considering  to  the  problems  of  disease.  The  patient  had 
not  been  seen  by  Culpeper  ;  all  that  happened  was,  that  a 
correspondent  described  her  case  in  a  letter,  and  asked  Cul¬ 
peper  for  advice  regarding  the  treatment  most  likely  to  cure 
her.  It  will  be  seen  that  Culpeper’s  astrological  acumen  gave 
him  an  insight  into  his  patient’s  condition  that  may  well  fill  us, 
his  less  skilled  successors  of  the  scientific  age,  with  envy.  He 
bases  his  conclusions  upon  the  patient’s  horoscope. 

‘  Diagnostica.  Venus ,  Lady  of  the  Twelfth,  and  Ascendant, 
and  Eighth,  shows  her  ’ — the  patient — ‘  always  to  be  her  own 
foe  in  respect  of  health  ;  and  truly  I  believe  the  original  of  the 
disease  was  a  surfeit,  either  by  eating  moist  fruits  or  else  by 
catching  wet  in  travelling.  Venus  with  Saturn ,  who  is  in  Square 
to  the  Ascendant,  troubles  her  breath  with  tough  phlegm  and 
melancholy.  Besides,  there  being  a  moist  forcible  reception 
between  the  Moon  and  Venus  from  fruitful  signs,  I  question 
whether  she  be  not  with  child  or  not.  The  Moon  being  in  the 
fifth  House,  Mars  is  Lord  of  the  disease,  really  in  the  Scorpion 
and  accidentally  in  the  Ascendant,  together  with  Aries  on  the 
sixth  show  the  disease  keeps  his  court  in  the  womb,  and  accident¬ 
ally  afflicts  the  head  from  thence,  so  that  heat  of  the  womb  must 
needs  be  the  cause  of  the  present  distemper,  and  Mars  in  a  moist 
sign  in  the  first,  near  the  second,  may  well  denote  heat  and 
breaking  out  about  her  face  and  throat.’  (Spelling  modernized.) 

Following  the  same  path  the  consultant  arrives  at  his  prog¬ 
nosis,  which  is,  briefly,  that  though  Mars  is  likely  to  ‘  maintain 
the  disease  stoutly,’  yet  the  patient  will  probably  be  cured. 

The  Indicationes  Curativae  having  been  duly  considered,  he 
recommends  as  Therapeuticae  ‘  stinking  arrach  ’  which  ‘  you 
may  find  upon  dunghills  :  it  is  cold  and  moist,  an  herb 
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of  Venus  in  the  Scorpion  ;  also  Ros  Solis,  an  herb  of  the  Sun 
and  under  the  celestial  Crab,  may  do  very  well,’  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

Falling- Stars. — Astronomy  has  taught  us  that  falling-stars 
are  incandescent  particles  of  cosmic  dust  flying  from  the  depths 
of  outer  space  at  a  tremendous  speed  through  the  upper  levels 
of  our  atmosphere.  To  the  unaided  eye  and  the  unschooled 
mind  of  primitive  man,  however,  a  falling-star  is  a  star  that  is 
falling.  One  of  the  four-and-twenty  thousand  that  sat  around 
the  throne  in  the  Persian  cosmogony  has  dropped  ftom  his 
place  ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  the  old  stories  of  the  devil  (whose 
name  in  heaven,  Lucifer,  was  also  that  of  the  ‘  bright  star  to 
Satan  paragon’d  ’),  being  driven  from  the  halls  of  bliss  into 
eternal  night. — ‘  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.’ 

At  the  present  day  the  Esthonians  consider  meteors  to  be 
evil  spirits,  and  when  the  Baronga  of  South  Africa  see  a  shoot¬ 
ing-star  they  spit  on  the  ground  to  avert  the  evil  omen  and  cry, 
Go  away  !  Go  away  !  All  alone  !  ’  The  Baroros  of  Brazil 
also  spit  out  the  evil  influence  thrust  upon  them  by  a  falling 
star. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  saying  that  when  a  star  falls  some¬ 
body  dies,  and  this  association  is  general  all  over  the  world. 
I  suppose  we  may  explain  it  by  sympathy.  Every  man,  as  well 
as  Napoleon,  has  his  own  particular  star,  whose  fortunes  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  his,  so  that  when  this  star  falls  he 
dies. 

We  have  frequently  had  cause  to  remark  upon  the  widespread 
and  yet  sporadic  distribution  of  certain  folk-beliefs  and  customs, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  surprising  similarity  they  sometimes 
manifest  to  one  another  even  when  the  nations  that  hold  them 
are  thousands  of  miles  apart.  Here  we  encounter  another  of 
these.  At  the  sight  of  a  falling-star  the  young  women  of  the 
Californian  Indians  fall  to  the  ground  and  cover  themselves, 
lest  their  faces  should  become  ugly  and  diseased.  There  is  a 
great  gulf  both  in  space  and  in  time  between  the  Californian 
beauties  and  Marcellus,  who  was  court  physician  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theodosius  I.  Yet  the  mysterious  connection  between 
falling-stars  and  facial  blemishes  crops  up  in  Marcellus’  book 
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De  Medicamentis ,  in  which  persons  troubled  with  pimples  on 
the  face  are  advised  to  watch  for  a  falling-star,  and  ‘  then  in¬ 
stantly,  when  the  star  is  still  shooting  from  the  sky,  to  wipe  the 
pimples  with  a  cloth  or  anything  that  comes  to  hand,  and  just 
as  the  star  falls  from  the  sky,  so  the  pimples  will  fall  from  your 
body.’ 

The  presence  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens  was  looked  upon  in 
olden  times  as  a  forerunner  of  epidemics,  and  many  were  the 
theories  propounded  to  explain  this  ‘  fact.’  Even  of  recent 
years,  indeed,  the  approach  of  a  comet  has  occasionally  been 
the  cause  of  uneasiness  and  even  trepidation  among  people  who 
ought  to  know  better.  The  appearance  of  a  flaring  object  in 
the  sky,  synchronous  or  almost  synchronous  with  the  epidemic 
among  mankind,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  linking 
of  the  two  events  as  cause  and  effect  ;  and  even  if  the  epidemic 
preceded  the  comet,  the  discrepancy  in  time  would  soon  be 
forgotten,  for,  exact  records  being  absent,  the  memory  would 
naturally  come  to  regard  two  such  outstanding  phenomena  as 
occurring  simultaneously. 

The  Moon ,  Silver  and  Epilepsy. — It  is  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  book  to  point  out  instances  in  which  the  modern  practice 
of  medicine  can  be  traced  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  the 
medical  art  of  pre-scientific  days.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
absurd  to  suppose  that  modern  medicine  could  owe  anything 
whatever  to  the  practice  of  astrology,  but  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  we  are  able  to  describe  the  course  of  one  method  of 
treatment  which  was  recently  in  use  in  scientific  medicine,  and 
which  may  be  referred  back  to  astrological  medicine. 

We  have  seen  that  each  of  the  planets,  using  that  word  as 
including  the  sun  and  moon,  exercised  dominion  over  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  certain  herbs,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner, 
the  metals  lay  under  the  government  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Gold,  for  example,  naturally  belonged  to  the  sun  ;  iron,  to 
Mars  ;  tin,  to  Jupiter  ;  copper,  to  Venus  ;  lead,  to  Saturn  ; 
and  silver,  to  the  moon.  It  is  the  last  of  these  which  specially 
interests  us. 

We  have  also  seen  that  physiological  and  pathological  pro¬ 
cesses  which  exhibit  periodicity  were  generally  referred  to  the 
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lunar  influence.  And  among  the  diseases  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  moon  was  epilepsy.  Even  so  recent  a  writer 
as  Mead  declares  that  he  could  predict  from  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  with  ‘  tolerable  certainty,’  when  the  fits  would  be  most 
frequent,  and  quotes  Bartholin  as  having  reported  the  case  of 
an  epileptic  girl  who  had  spots  in  her  face  which  varied  in 
colour  and  magnitude  according  to  the  phases  of  the  satellite. 

We  all  know  that  epilepsy  was  at  one  time  generally  treated 
with  silver,  administered  internally.  The  originator  of  this 
method  of  treatment  is  unknown.  Binz  informs  us  that  the 
silver  nitrate  was  first  prepared  in  the  eighth  century;  by  the 
alchemist  Geber,  and  that  silver  filings  were  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  various  diseases  by  Avicenna  in  the  eleventh 
century.  After  several  ups  and  downs,  silver  nitrate  came  to 
be  in  fairly  general  use  in  England  during  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  not  only  as  a  caustic 
agent  (‘  Lunar  ’  caustic)  but  also,  administered  internally,  as  a 
remedy  for  epilepsy.  It  is  probable,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  use 
of  silver  in  epilepsy  originated  in  the  astrological  nexus  that 
existed  between  silver  and  the  tnoon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
moon  and  epilepsy  on  the  other. 

If  this  opinion  is  correct  one  would  expect  to  find  that  silver 
was  used  as  an  amulet  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  since,  as  we  have 
seen  it,  it  does  not  matter,  in  the  magical  treatment  of  disease, 
whether  the  remedy  be  worn  upon  the  body  or  taken  into  the 
body.  Now  this  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  not  wanting, 
although  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  claim  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  flawless,  seeing  that  the  illustrative  instance  is  obtained 
not  from  ancient  or  classical  medicine,  nor  from  the  general 
custom  of  many  countries,  but  solely  from  modern  English 
folk-lore. 

‘  A  ring  made  from  a  piece  of  silver  collected  at  the  com¬ 
munion  in  church,  or  from  small  coins  given  by  five  bachelor 
friends,  unknowingly  to  one  another,  or  contributed  by  twelve 
young  women,  and  worn  constantly  on  one  of  the  patient’s 
fingers,  was  formerly  believed  to  protect  against  attacks  of 
epilepsy.  In  Norfolk,  even  now,  a  ring  constructed  from  nine 
sixpences  given  freely  by  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of 
the  sufferer  is  considered  similarly  effective,’ 
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The  main  edifice  of  this  theory  of  ours  receives  the  support 
of  a  flying-buttress  from  the  fact  that  the  stone  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Sele?iites  (or  lapis  lunaris)  19  obviously  associated 
with  the  moon  on  account  of  its  physical  characters,  was, 
according  to  Dioscorides,  given  as  a  draught  to  epileptics,  and 
was  worn  as  a  phylactery  by  women. 

R. — In  the  expression — ‘  lunar  caustic  *  and  in  many  others 
in  medical  terminology  as  well  as  in  popular  phraseology,  we 
have  instances  of  the  vestiges  of  the  old  astrological  teaching. 
In  like  manner  we  medical  men  daily  use  a  symbol,  which  some 
have  referred,  whether  correctly  or  not  I  do  not  know,  to  the 
same  source.  The  conventional  sign  R,  which  heads  our  pre¬ 
scriptions  is  generally  said  to  be  a  contraction  for  ‘  Recipe/ 
‘  take  ’  ;  but  some  writers  think  that  it  is  in  reality  the  astro¬ 
logical  sign  for  Jupiter,  if,  under  whose  protection  medicines 
in  general  were  placed.  According  to  this  view  R  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  written  charm,  or  an  invocation  of  the  god,  to  ensure 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  Another  interpretation  of  the 
symbol  suggested  by  Napier  and  others  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  that  it  stood  for  Responsum  Raphaelis ,  because, 
they  said,  it  was  the  archangel  Raphael  who  first  imparted 
drugs  to  mankind.  This  far-fetched  attempt  to  make  R  a 
Christian  symbol  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  looking  upon  it 
as  having  originally  been  a  heathen  charm. 

Seasons. — A  clear  example  of  homoeopathic  magic  in  the 
modern  popular  mind  is  afforded  in  the  common  belief  that 
eruptions  on  the  skin  are  peculiarly  liable  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  spring.  The  law  is  supposed  to  control  all  kinds 
of  skin-diseases — urticaria,  eczema,  psoriasis,  acne,  and  so  on. 
Nowadays,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  the  ‘  blood  being  out  of  order/ 
a  theory  we  owe  to  the  humoral  pathology,  which,  also,  led  to 
the  general  custom  of  blood-letting  in  the  spring  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  order  to  rid  the  body  of  ‘  peccant  humours.’  But 
the  spring  theory  of  skin-disease  is  pure  magic,  arising  as  it 
does  from  the  sympathetic  idea  that  just  as  buds  and  leaves 
erupt  on  trees  and  herbs  in  the  vernal  season  so,  in  like  manner, 
the  human  body  also  is  then  liable  to  ‘  breakings-out/ 

1  It  is  not,  however,  our  moonstone. 
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Days. — The  popular  ill-fame  of  Friday  does  not  characterize 
that  day  in  folk-medicine,  save  that,  as  surgeons  know,  many 
patients  object  to  have  operations  performed  on  that  day  of  the 
week.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  Friday  morning  before  sunrise  was 
the  best  time  for  a  patient  to  visit  the  seventh  son.  (What  the 
seventh  son  thought  of  the  day  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can 
guess  what  he  thought  of  the  hour.)-  Friday  in  Scotland  was 
the  fairies’  holiday,  and  like  other  spirits  they  were  most  dan¬ 
gerous  on  that  day. 

For  ‘  every  venomous  swelling,  the  leeches  say,  churn 
butter  on  a  Friday  from  cream  which  has  been  milked^  from  a 
neat  or  hind,  all  of  one  colour  ;  let  it  be  mingled  with  water  ; 
sing  over  it  nine  times  a  Litany  and  nine  times  a  Paternoster 
and  nine  times  an  incantation.’  This  ritual  is  particularly  use¬ 
ful  for  the  cure  of  ‘  deep  wounds.’  We  may,  therefore,  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  surgeons  operating  on  a  Friday,  although 
the  recitals  it  entails  are,  we  fear,  but  rare  accomplishments 
nowadays. 

The  Scots  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  their  Sundays  by 
regarding  that  day  as  critical  ih  illness.  If  a  Scots  patient  is 
convalescent  and  has  a  relapse,  it  is  sure  to  take  place  on  a 
Sunday.  Sunday,  also,  is  the  day  appointed  for  well-visiting 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  probably  because  this  cure  was,  in 
early  times,  a  religious  ceremony.  In  Cornwall,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  was  the  day  generally  chosen 
for  bathing  children  in  the  sacred  wells,  a  date  that  reminds  us 
of  the  German  Walpurgis  Nacht ,  which  was  the  first  night  in 
May.  And  this  date  in  its  turn  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  heathen  festival  when  Winter  was  symbolically  carried 
out  and  Summer  welcomed  in,  further  vestiges  of  which  still 
exist  in  our  old  English  May-day  sports  and  feastings,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  ecclesiastical  festival  of  Easter. 

We  have  seen  that  St.  John’s  Eve  used  to  be  considered  the 
proper  day  for  the  gathering  in  of  certain  herbs  of  grace  in 
England.  In  Siam,  also,  the  herbal  remedies  are,  in  like 
manner,  collected  and  prepared  only  on  certain  days  magically 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Mediaeval  medicine  recognized  three  days  in  the  year  as 
specially  fraught  with  taboo  qualities.  These  days,  known  as 
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the  A Egyptian ,  were  the  first  Monday  in  January,  the  last 
Monday  in  April,  and  the  first  Monday  in  August.  It  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  any  medicine  or  to  eat  goose-flesh  on  those  days 
under  pain  of  fatal  disease.  The  origin  of  the  /Egyptiaci 
is  unknown.  It  has  been  referred  to  astrology,  but  for  no  very 
definite  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  of  goose- 
flesh  is  obviously  an  indication  that  they  were  early  religious 
festivals. 

The  days  of  the  year  in  which,  according  to  the  old  leech- 
books,  diseases  in  general  proved  most  dangerous  were  :  ‘  In 
March,  the  first,  and  the  fourth  before  the  end  ;  in  April  the 
tenth,  and  the  seventh  before  the  end,’  and  so  on,  ending  with 
February.  The  beginning  of  the  year  with  March  instead  of 
January  indicates  the  antiquity  of  this  rule. 

The  Dog-Days. — It  is  still  believed  in  some  parts  of  England, 
as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  a  dog’s  bite  received  during 
the  dog-days  must  necessarily  end  in  hydrophobia.  The  dog- 
days  fall  in  July  and  August,  and  comprise  the  twenty  days 
preceding,  and  the  twenty  days  following  the  date  when  Sirius, 
the  dog-star,  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun.  They  were  called 
canicular es  dies  by  the  Romans,  and  the  great  heat  usual  at  this 
time  was  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  supplemented 
by  that  of  Sirius.  Sirius  probably  received  this  title  of  the 
‘  dog-star  ’  from  the  snappishness  of  dogs  during  hot  weather, 
and  not  because  he  is  found  at  the  feet  of  Orion,  the  heavenly 
hunter,  for  the  legend  of  Orion  is  Greek  and  the  Greeks  called 
the  star  beside  him  u  Helpios  (Latin  :  Sirius),  from  the  adjec¬ 
tive  (TelpLos — hot  or  scorching.  It  was  the  Romans  who  first 
gave  him  the  title  of  ‘  the  dog-star.’ 
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Many  circumstances  led  to  stones  of  various  kinds  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  ancient  and  folk-medicine. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  myth  of  ‘  the  all-dreaded  thunder- 
stone,’  or  thunderbolt,  which,  according  to  popular  record,  is  a 
black  stone  wedge  that  hurls  out  of  the  clouds,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  buries  itself  in  the  earth 
‘  as  deep  as  the  highest  church  tower  is  high.’  But  it  does  not 
remain  hidden,  for,  every  time  there  is  thunder,  the  wedge 
comes  a  little  nearer  the  surface,  until  at  last,  when  seven  years 
have  elapsed,  it  is  found  lying  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 

The  myth  is  obviously  founded  on  the  fall  of  meteorites,  of 
which  a  goodly  number,  some  of  considerable  size,  have  been 
observed  in  divers  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  always  been 
regarded  with  awe  by  those  who  witnessed  their  descent — as 
well  they  might  be  ! 

Their  association  with  thunder  is  due  to  the  facts  that  they 
fall  from  the  sky  ;  that  their  descent  is  heralded  with  a  loud 
noise,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  ;  and  that  the  stone  is  hot  when 
it  falls. 

With  meteorites,  which  really  do  fall  from  the  sky,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  frequently  confounded  the  flint  arrow-heads  and  stone 
celts  so  common  in  many  places,  the  source  of  which,  although 
generally  referred  to  elves  and  magicians,  was  now  and  then 
put  down  to  thunder  and  lightning. 

Meteorites  were  often  worshipped  as  gods,  the  best  known 
being  ‘  the  black  stone  at  Pissinus,  called  Cybele,’  and  a  similar 
object  at  Emesa,  ‘  the  venerated  emblem  of  Baal.’  The  black 
stone  at  Mecca  is  also  said  to  be  a  meteorite. 
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It  has  been  said  that  ‘  the  alluring  stone  ’  at  Carmarthen,  a 
soft  white  stone  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  from  which 
grains  were  scraped  to  protect  people  from  hydrophobia,  and 
which  nevertheless  grew  no  smaller,  had  fallen  from  heaven, 
like  the  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  But  this  origin  is  unlikely, 
as  meteorites  are  hard  and  black. 

Flint  Arrow-heads ,  etc. — We  next  come  to  the  flint  arrow¬ 
heads,  objects  which,  curiously  enough,  have  proved  a  puzzle 
to  mankind  for  many  centuries,  with  the  usual  result  that  they 
were  regarded  both  as  causing  and  as  curing  disease. 

(It  is  strange  that  the  real  origin  of  flint  arrow-heads  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  folk,  since  they  date  back  only  to 
the  Stone  Age,  from  which  period  many  folk-customs  still 
extant  have  emanated,  circumcision  for  one,  which  until  quite 
recent  times  was,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  performed  with  a 
stone-knife.) 

The  Etruscans  wore  flint  arrow-heads  as  charms,  and  in 
Egypt  celts  have  been  found  with  Gnostic  symbols  graven  upon 
them,  from  which  we  know  that  they  also  were  used  as  charms 
by  the  later  Egyptians. 

In  many  countries  the  arrow-heads  were  supposed  to  be  the 
sendings  of  magicians,  causing  disease  in  the  manner  alluded 
to  in  Part  I,  Chapter  II.  In  1691 ,  for  example,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Kirk  ( Secret  Commonwealth  of  Elves  and  Fays),  wrote  : 

‘  Their  weapons  are  most  what  solid  earthly  bodies,  nothing 
of  iron,  but  much  of  stone,  like  yellow  flint,  shaped  like  a  barbed 
arrow-head,  but  flung  like  a  dart  with  great  force.  These  arms 
(cut  by  art  and  tools  seemingly  super-human)  have  something  of 
the  subtility  of  the  thunderbolt  and  mortally  wound  the  parts 
without  breaking  the  skin.  These  wounds  I  have  observed  in 
beasts  and  have  felt  them  with  my  own  hands.’ 

Writing  to  Pepys,  a  Dr.  Hicks  describes  how  elf-arrows  are 
shot  into  the  hearts  of  cattle,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  a  farmer 
had  removed  one  out  of  the  heart  of  one  of  his  cattle  who  had 
died  of  it.  We  also  know  that  the  witches  used  to  dispatch 
their  sendings  by  shooting  elf-arrows  at  the  effigies  they  con¬ 
structed,  and  flint  arrow-heads  magically  shot  into  the  real 
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body  were  credited  with  giving  rise  to  rheumatism,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  lumbago  (German — Hexenschuss — Witchshot),  the 
sudden  stab  of  which  at  its  onset  is  by  no  means  unlike  the 
pain  of  a  sudden  wound.  Consequently,  they  were  homoeo- 
pathically  used  in  the  treatment  of  such  disorders,  a  few  of 
the  arrowheads  being  boiled  in  water,  and  the  water  given 
to  the  patient  to  drink. 

Magic  and  Stones. — In  addition  to  the  instance  we  have  just 
given  of  the  magical  use  of  stones,  many  others,  of  different 
types,  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature. 

We  alluded  in  an  earlier  section  to  the  ancient  Biblical  idea 
that  leprosy  was  sometimes  vested  in  the  walls  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  a  similar 
belief  in  modern  Fiji.  For  the  information  on  the  subject  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  who  describes  a  number 
of  stones  which  are  credited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  with  being  the  prime  agents  in  the  cause  of  leprosy, 
which  is  endemic  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  The  most 
famous,  which,  however,  has  ntfw  disappeared,  was  that  known 
as  Katalewa  ;  he  was  ‘  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  ash- 
coloured,  very  round  and  smooth,’  unlike  any  of  the  other 
stones  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  all  around  him  the  earth  was 
bare,  it  was  said,  for  no  plant  could  survive  in  such  a  poisonous 
atmosphere.  The  second  stone  is  a  large  basaltic  rock  covered 
with  lichens,  which— and  here  is  the  magical  heart  of  the 
superstition — the  natives  compare  with  the  out-breakings  of 
leprosy  on  the  skin.  There  is  one  curious  feature  about  those 
leprosy  stones  which  rather  suggests  a  totem,  and  that  is  that 
each  stone  is  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  a  certain  family,  the 
head  of  which  can  send  the  leprosy  to  whomsoever  he  pleases 
in  the  usual  magical  way.  With  the  third  group  of  leprosy- 
stones  a  spirit  is  associated  whose  hands  and  feet  are  fingerless 
and  toeless  as  if  he  were  a  leper  himself.  This  spirit  by  visit¬ 
ing  your  house  infects  you  with  the  disease  ;  or  the  priest  of 
the  stones  carries  one  of  them  into  a  dwelling,  and  along  with 
it  the  spirit  enters  and  smites  the  occupants  with  leprosy. 
The  stones  of  this  group  are  ‘  red,  like  a  patch  of  leprosy,’  and 
they  are  usually  found  about  burial  places, — probably  the  burial 
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places  of  lepers,  whose  spirits  are,  according  to  a  common  folk- 
belief,  vested  in  the  stones  which  lie  round  about  the  grave. 
In  these  and  similar  stories  the  idea  of  infection  seems  to  be 
struggling  to  find  utterance. 

The  belief  that  diseases  can  be  absorbed  and  transferred  to 
stones  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  There  is,  for 
example,  an  ancient  Hittite  stone  at  Hawaii  in  Syria,  Prof. 
Sayce  informs  us,  ‘  upon  which  rheumatic  patients,  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Christians  alike,  were  in  the  habit  of  stretching 
themselves  ’  in  the  hope  of  being  cured.  There  is  another 
Hittite  stone  at  Aleppo,  Northern  Syria,  with  characters  en¬ 
graved  upon  it  which  have  been  worn  by  frequent  attrition, 
the  people  believing  that  whoever  rubbed  his  eyes  on  it  would 
be  cured  of  ophthalmia.  An  unfortunate  belief  this,  when  we 
remember  how  infectious  ophthalmia  may  be. 

Into  the  class  of  mimetic  magic  we  may  insert  such  super¬ 
stitions  as  that  prevalent  in  Melanesia,  where  a  large  stone 
surrounded  by  small  ones,  like  a  sow  among  her  sucklings,  is 
resorted  to  by  sterile  women  in  the  hope  that  the  curse  of 
barrenness  may  be  removed.  Many  savages  believe  that  stones 
like  animals  reproduce  their  species. 

Serpent  Stones. — In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  the 
country  folk  have  a  firm  faith  in  what  is  known  as  the  adder- 
stone  or  ‘  milpreve,’  for  the  cure  of  snake-bite.  By  the  name, 
adderstone,  we  generally  mean  that  form  of  coralline  limestone 
which,  when  split  open,  is  seen  to  present  a  figure  or  marking 
upon  it  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent  ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
same  name  is  given  to  a  stone-ring. 

Various  tales  are  told  of  the  manner  in  which  the  snakes 
concoct  this  precious  material.  According  to  one  authority 
the  snakes,  for  all  the  world  like  a  gathering  of  village  gossips, 
meet  together  in  company,  bring  their  heads  close  to  one 
another  and  then  hiss  in  such  a  fashion  that  a  kind  of  bubble 
is  generated.  The  bubble  is  then  swallowed  by  one  of  the 
snakes,  and  when  it  is  voided,  it  is  found  to  have  become 
as  hard  as  a  ball  of  glass.  This  is  the  adderstone.  Another 
story  is  that  you  must  search  about  until  you  find  an  adder 
asleep,  and  then  by  means  of  an  incantation  with  the  aid  of  a 
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pointed  hazel  stick,  you  impale  the  snake  through  its  coils,  and 
in  its  agony  it  will  produce  the  stone. 

The  germinal  idea  in  these  stories  evidently  is  that  the  snake- 
stone  is  concentrated  snake-venom.  ‘  The  country  people,’ 
says  Richard  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall ,  ‘  retain  a  con¬ 
ceit  that  the  snakes  by  their  breathing  upon  a  hazel-wand  do 
make  a  stone-ring  of  blue  colour,  in. which  there  appeareth  the 
yellow  figure  of  a  snake,  and  that  beasts  when  they  are  stung, 
being  given  a  drink  of  the  water  wherein  the  stone  hath  been 
soaked,  will  therethrough  recover.’  (Spelling  modernized.) 
In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  West  of  England  where  adders  are 
plentiful,  carrying  the  milpreve  in  the  trouser-pocket  will 
prevent  the  snake  biting,1  and  it  is  for  this  reason  also  hung 
round  the  necks  of  cattle. 

Dr.  Leighton  records  an  instance  of  a  snake  being  found 
with  a  stone-ring  about  its  body  which  had  to  be  broken  before 
the  snake  could  be  released.  It  was  supposed  that  the  snake 
had  tried  to  creep  through  the  aperture  and  had  become  im¬ 
pacted.  An  incident  of  this  kind,  probably  not  unique,  would 
naturally  lend  colour  to,  if  it 'did  not  actually  engender,  the 
belief  that  stone-rings  were  formed  by  snakes. 

These  old-world  amulets  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
gotten  remind  us  of  the  many  stories  of  ancient  treasures 
guarded  by  snakes  and  dragons  which  had  to  be  slain  or  other¬ 
wise  quietened  before  the  treasure  could  be  removed.  (See 
Part  II,  Chapter  I.) 

Toad-stone. — The  toad  also,  like  the  snake,  miraculously 
produced  a  miraculous  stone,  the  ‘  precious  jewel  in  its  head.’ 

4  Toad-stones  ’  is  the  name  given  to  the  teeth  of  a  fossil  fish 
found  in  the  oolitic  formations  ;  they  are  also  known  as  ‘  bufo- 
nites  ’  to  the  quarrymen.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  people 
had  a  tale  to  tell  very  different  from  this  simple  geological 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  toad-stone.  They 
supposed  that  it  grew  inside  the  head  of  ‘  old  and  great  toads,’ 
and  for  this  reason  the  toad-stone  was  regarded  as  a  remedy 
of  great  value  by  the  ancient  physicians,  to  whom  it  was  known 
as  borax  or  stelon.  Worn  as  an  amulet  or  in  a  finger-ring  it 
was  believed,  like  the  opal,  to  give  warning  of  the  presence  of 

1  Cf.  treatment  of  the  snake-bite  by  the  snake  itself. 
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poison  by  changing  its  colour,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  toad-stone,  then  known  as  Crepandia ,  was  applied  to 
poisoned  or  envenomed  wounds,  like  the  snake-stone,  in  order 
to  draw  out  the  venom. 

The  German  ex-Kaiser,  it  is  said,  always  wears  a  talismanic 
ring,  bequeathed  from  his  ancestors,  bearing  what  is  evidently 
a  toad-stone,  for  the  legend  says  that  it  was  brought  by  a  toad 
into  the  room  of  the  wife  of  the  Elector  John  of  Brandenburg 
and  deposited  on  her  bed. 

There  were  two  varieties  of  toad-stone  and,  in  order  to 
ascertain  when  we  possess  the  genuine  article,  Lupton  (1635) 
advises  us  to  hold  the  stone  before  a  toad  so  that  he  may  see 
it  ;  if  it  be  a  right  and  true  stone  he  will  leap  towards  it  as  though 
he  would  snatch  it,  ‘  he  envieth  so  much  that  none  should  have 
the  stoned 

Like  the  other  mediaeval  antidotes,  the  snake-stone  and  the 
toad-stone  protected  people  against  all  ‘  malignant  ’  diseases, 
and  of  its  utility  in  this  respect  Paulus  Aegineta  and  the  other 
scientists  were  firmly  convinced. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  its  powers  were  held  to  be  even 
more  extensive,  for  ‘  the  house  could  not  burn  nor  the  boat 
sink  ’  in  which  there  was  a  toad-stone.  According  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  it  was  semi-transparent,  dark-grey  in  colour, 
siliceous  in  substance  ;  set  in  a  ring  or  worn  an  as  amulet  it 
protected  mothers  and  new-born  infants  from  the  fairies. 

Sir  Ray  Lankester  has  suggested  that  the  toad-stone  which 
is  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad  was  probably  the  pineal  eye 
which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  Saurians  and  Batrachians 
under  a  cushion  of  epiderm. 

Medicine-man  Stones. — In  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  we  alluded  to 
the  medicine-man  stones  of  the  North  American  Indians.  We 
now  proceed  to  deal  with  them  rather  more  fully. 

Each  medicine-man  possesses  a  number  of  small  stones 
preserved  in  a  bag  made  of  the  skin  of  his  totem,  and  so  tre¬ 
mendous  is  their  mystical  power  that  when  the  bags  are  opened 
at  the  graduation  ceremony,  novitiates,  as  we  saw,  are  struck 
lifeless.  The  reason  will  be  understood  when  we  describe 
their  origin.  They  consist  of  disease-stones  which  the  medi¬ 
cine-men  have  removed  from  their  patients  by  a  process  of 
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suction.  Applying  his  lips,  we  are  told,  to  that  part  of  the 
body  where  the  disease  is  lodged,  the  medicine-man  sucks  long 
and  violently,  ‘  with  an  energy  which  seems  supernatural,’ 
until  at  last  his  efforts  are  rewarded  by  the  disease  coming  into 
his  mouth,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a  stone,  although,  to  be 
sure,  pieces  of  wood  also,  and  shells,  worms  it  may  be,  nay  ! 
even  frogs  and  snakes,  according  to  the  disease,  are  brought  to 
light,  always  with  manifest  and  immediate  relief  to  the  patient. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  learn  that  his  collection 
of  foreign  bodies  is  carefully  preserved  by  each  medicine-man, 
or  that  they  are  produced  at  the  lodge-meetings  to  be  discussed, 
with  the  same  kind  of  interest  that  morbid  specimens  arouse 
among  medical  men  nearer  home. 

The  medicine-bag  contains  also  remedies,  in  the  shape  of 
pearls,  small  grains  of  quartz,  sea  and  fossil  shells,  brought 
from  distant  places  and  valued  for  their  rarity,  just  as  our  own 
ancestors  were  wont  to  value  precious  stones  and  use  them  as 
remedies. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  we  find  the  same  belief  in  small 
pebbles  and  stones  as  diseases  And  remedies.  In  West  Borneo, 
for  example,  they  are  sent  by  the  spirits — you  can  see  them 
falling  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  becoming  materialized  so 
to  speak — and  similar  accounts  are  to  hand  from  many  other 
quarters. 

The  only  suggestion  I  can  offer  to  account  for  this  wide¬ 
spread  belief  in  small  stones  as  the  cause  (and  the  cure)  of 
certain  diseases  is  that  it  arose  from  the  discovery  of  calculi  in 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  In  support  of  this  explanation 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  calculi  are  used  in  primitive, 
ancient,  and  mediaeval  medicine,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
amulets,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  Aaru  Island,  but  also  as 
remedies  administered  internally.  Moreover,  there  is  a  feature 
common  to  all  the  countries  in  the  belief  that  disease  is  caused 
by  the  stone  entering  the  body  without  making  a  wound. 

It  is  probable  that  from  very  early  times  man  was  acquainted 
with  the  presence  of  stony  concretions  inside  the  organs  of 
animals,  and  he  may  have  observed  that  they  are  also  to  be 
found  in  human  beings.  His  imagination  would  not  be  likely 
to  conceive  that  such  a  solid  and  substantial  mass  can  come 
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into  being  by  the  slow  accretion  of  particles  of  lime  and  other 
salts  around  a  small  central  nucleus.  The  stone  was  a  stone 
and  must  always  have  been  a  stone,  and  it  obviously  must  have 
penetrated  the  body  without  making  a  wound.  Only  one 
imaginable  agency  was  capable  of  such  a  feat — magic,  to  wit. 
We  can  readily  understand,  then,  how  natural  man  would  come 
to  regard  these  stones  with  fear  and  awe,  and  extending  their 
sphere  of  operation  would  come  to  ascribe  all  manner  of  diseases 
to  their  presence  in  the  body.  Finally,  by  the  peculiar  kind  of 
reasoning  with  which  our  study  of  magic  has  familiarized  us, 
these  concretions,  and  any  small  pebbles  that  resembled  them, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  remedies  for  the  diseases  they  were 
supposed  to  induce. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Bezoar  Stone  of  mediaeval 
medicine,  which,  having  reached  Europe  from  the  Arabian 
apothecaries,  ranked  as  an  official  remedy  until  Salmon’s  time 
(seventeenth  century),  and  perhaps  even  later.  It  was  a  cal¬ 
culous  concretion  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  ‘  in  the  deer’s 
heart,’  said  an  Arabic  writer,  by  which  he  probably  meant  the 
gall-bladder,  stomach,  or  intestines  in  all  of  which  situations 
calculi,  sometimes  of  a  great  size,  are  not  infrequently  found. 

The  name  Bezoar  is  derived  from  the  Persian  bad-i-zohr , 

‘  the  wind  or  breeze  of  poison,’  because  it  was  supposed  to  act 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poisons  of  venomous  animals  when  laid 
on  the  part  they  had  bitten.  The  similarity  of  this  story  to 
the  myths  of  the  serpent-stone,  which  was  formed  by  the  hissing, 
or  breath,  of  snakes,  and  which  also  cured  poisoned  wounds, 
is  so  striking  that  it  is  clear  that  the  belief  in  the  Bezoar  stone 
was  influenced  by  that  in  the  adder-stone.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  tales  told  of  the  mysterious  Bezoar  plainly  show  the  same 
influence  at  work.  Thus  we  are  also  informed  by  some  of  the 
mediaeval  writers  that  the  Bezoar  came  from  the  kidneys  of  the 
cervicabra  (a  Sir  Thomas  de  Maundeville  animal  that  roamed 
about  Arabia)  where  it  was  generated  by  the  action  of  the 
poison  of  serpents  in  contact  with  the  cervicabra’s  tissues. 

Remedies  for  poisoned  bites  and  wounds,  we  have  already 
observed,  were  also  employed  to  counteract  the  poison  of  the 
‘  malignant  ’  diseases,  and  so  the  Bezoar  stone  was  used  both 
to  prevent  and  to  cure  plague,  smallpox,  measles,  and  pesti- 
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lences  of  all  kinds.  It  could  be  set  in  a  ring  and  worn  as  an 
amulet,  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  Queen  Elizabeth  possessed. 
In  addition  to  the  poisonous  and  malignant  diseases,  it  was 
supposed  to  cure  vertigo,  epilepsy,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
dysentery,  gravel  ;  and  it  was  credited  also  with  inducing 
labour  pains.  A  curious  event  in  the  history  of  the  Bezoar 
stone  took  place  in  1559.  In  that  year  Matthiolus,  a  mediaeval 
alchemist,  submitted  its  supposed  antidotal  properties  to  a 
genuine  experimental  test,  with  the  result  that  the  Bezoar 
emerged  triumphant  from  the  ordeal.  Little  wonder  then  that 
Bezoar  stones  were  looked  upon  as  heirlooms,  and  werq  handed 
down  with  pride  and  care  from  father  to  son.  So  much  value 
was  set  upon  them,  indeed,  that  not  only  did  they  sell  for  large 
sums  of  money,  but  they  had  also  to  submit  to  the  usual  penalty 
of  popularity  in  being  widely  and  successfully  imitated.  Nay, 
more  !  The  very  imitations  came  to  be  as  highly  esteemed  as 
the  original  stones,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  supposed  relics  of  the 
saints,  a  cure  proved  the  genuine  character  of  the  article.  And 
with  engaging  ingenuousness  most  of  the  old  books  provide 
recipes  for  making  artificial  Bezoar  to  be  employed  in  precisely 
the  same  diseases,  and  presumably  with  precisely  the  same 
success,  as  the  rare  and  original  Bezoar  stone  itself.  Here  the 
soul  of  the  old  magicians  seems  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
pharmacists’  dispensary  itself,  for  the  only  claim  to  virtue  made 
on  behalf  of  the  artificial  Bezoar  was  that  it  resembled  the  real 
stone,  not  in  its  chemical  constitution,  but  only  in  its  external 
appearance. 

The  following  is  from  Culpeper’s  Remedies  Contrary  to 
Poisons  : 

‘  Take  yellow  bole-ammonia,1  prepared  hartshorn,  roots  of 
bistort  and  tormentilla,  seeds  of  holy  thistle,  sorrel,  citron  pills, 
of  each  one  dram,  camphor  and  saffron  five  grains  ;  mingle 
them  for  a  powder. — The  powder  may  be  made  up  with  a  little 
tragacanth  dissolved  in  rose-water  or  juice  of  citrons,  made  into 
a  hard  ball,  like  to  a  Bezoar-Stone ,  which  being  dried  again  will 
hold  its  virtue  the  longer.’ 

1  Bole  (f3oj\os,  a  clod  of  earth).  A  general  term  for  a  massive  argillaceous 
mineral,  as  Armenian  bole,  mountain  soap,  etc.  Formerly,  boles  were 
made  into  various  forms,  stamped  with  specified  signs,  and  termed  terrae 
sigillatae .’  (Hoblyn.) 
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In  those  later  times  the  name  Bezoar  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  all  the  alexipharmics  that  were  made  from  metals  and 
their  salts.  Thus  they  had  the  Bezoar  of  Luna  (silver),  of  Sol 
(gold),  of  Saturn  (lead),  and  so  on,  as  well  as  a  Bezoar dicum 
Animate,  which  seems  to  border  on  the  ancient  Theriac ,  for, 
we  are  interested  to  note,  it  contained  snake-flesh  and  was 
considered  to  be  a  most  famous  antidote  against  poison,  French 
pox,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  Bezoar-stone  which  came  from  the  stomach 
of  the  goat  or  deer,  the  mediaeval  writers  also  regarded  the 
small  stones  found  in  the  heads  of  fishes  as  being  highly 
curative. 

Lithontriptics . — Our  discussion  of  the  subject  now  brings  us 
once  again  to  a  department  of  modern  therapeutics,  which  we 
are  able  to  trace  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  primitive  magic. 
As  we  have  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  presence  of  calculi 
in  the  hollow  viscera  of  animals  has  probably  been  known  from 
very  early  times,  and  Bartels  reports  that  among  some  modern 
savage  races  calculus  is  recognized  as  a  disease  to  which  man 
as  well  as  the  animal  is  subject.  In  Ashanti,  for  instance,  the 
occurrence  of  stone  in  the  bladder  is  well  known  to  the  natives, 
and  is  by  them  homoeopathically  treated  by  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  nuts  that  grow  upon  certain  hard-wood  trees. 
In  Laos,  also,  and  in  China,  cystic  calculus  is  recognized.  The 
great  prevalence  of  stone  in  the  bladder  in  some  parts  of  India 
has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  natives,  among  whom, 
as  among  European  nations  two  centuries  ago,  specialists  exist, 
and  have  probably  existed  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Buddhist 
monarchs,  who  are  able  to  move  the  stone  by  perineal 
lithotomy.1 

For  ages,  however,  medical  men  have  been  striving  in  all 
kinds  of  ways  to  remove  the  peccant  substance  by  methods 
other  than  those  of  surgery,  and  it  occasionally  happens,  as  we 
know,  that  by  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  and  keeping  it 
alkaline  for  a  prolonged  period,  the  calculus  may  be  broken  up 
and  its  small  particles  voided.  All  popular  lithontriptics  of 
any  value,  it  is  said,  are  composed  of  combinations  either  of 

1  See  later,  Chapter  XIII. 
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lime  or  potash,  are  alkaline  in  their  reaction  and  depend  upon 
alkalinity  for  their  efficacy.  To  say,  however,  that  primitive 
man  resorted  to  alkalis  in  the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
because  they  were  capable  of  dissolving  calculi,  would  be 
absurd,  for  in  no  department  of  therapeutics  is  there  any 
evidence  of  more  than  a  slight  and  partial  testing  of  the  savage/s 
medicaments  by  actual  experiment.  .What  has  really  happened 
is,  that  out  of  a  host  of  sympathetic  and  religious  cures  for 
stone  the  alkaline  lithontriptics  alone  have  survived,  because 
they  were  occasionally  successful.  For  that  in  the  beginning 
the  treatment  of  calculus  was  magical,  and  that  the  alkaline 
lithontriptics  developed  out  of  magic  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  clearly  demonstrate. 

An  instance  has  already  been  advanced  of  the  use  by  un¬ 
civilized  people  of  the  nuts  of  a  hard-wood  tree  for  curing 
calculus.  A  parallel  to  this  can  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
English  medical  men  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  ‘  the  stony 
seeds  of  the  gromwell  ’  were  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
stone.  The  roots  of  the  white  meadow  saxifrage,  also,  came 
into  the  same  category,  for  they  are  granulated  and  resemble 
small  stones,  and  so,  under  the  direction  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Signatures,  this  characteristic  was  supposed  to  indicate  the 
efficacy  of  the  plant  in  the  cure  of  calculous  complaints. 

‘  Hence  one  of  its  names — Stonebreak.’ 

A  similar  homoeopathic  remedy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  ‘  Take  a  cock  of  a  year  old  and  open  him,  and  you  shall 
find  in  his  maw  small  white  stones  which,  when  you  have 
found,  wash  them  very  clean  so  that  there  remain  no  filth  at 
all  among  them  ;  then  take  them  and  beat  them  in  a  brazen 
mortar  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  put  it  into  the  best 
white  wine  that  may  be  had,  and  then  let  the  party  grieved 
drink  thereof  every  morning  fasting,  and  this  will  break  the 
stone  and  cause  it  to  void  in  shivers.’ 

In  all  these  cures  there  is  manifested  a  plain  mimetic  action, 
namely,  that  as  the  stones  from  a  bird’s  crop  are  broken  into 
pieces  so  the  stone  in  the  bladder  will  also  be  broken  into 
pieces.  And  this  is  the  germinal  idea  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
old  lithontriptic  remedies.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  magical 
process  is  even  more  obvious  than  in  those  we  have  just  de- 
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scribed,  as,  for  example,  when  the  old  doctors  used  for  the 
cure  of  stone  a  calculus  from  a  human  bladder  broken  in  pieces. 
Here,  then,  is  our  explanation  of  the  use  of  broken  snail-shells, 
egg-shells,  and  the  like  ;  they  were  employed  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  not  because  experience  had  proved  them  to  be  useful, 
but  simply  because  they  were  convenient  to  procure  and  easy 
to  break  into  pieces  :  it  was  the  breaking  that  conferred  upon 
them  their  therapeutic  action. 

Official  medical  writings,  both  ancient  and  mediaeval,  supply 
us  with  many  instances  of  the  magical  lithontriptics,  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  most  trustworthy  authors, 
beginning  with  Hippocrates,  looked  askance  at  these  remedies 
and  advised  their  patients  to  submit  to  operation.  In  such 
lofty  repute,  however,  were  the  lithontriptics  held  by  popular 
opinion,  that  the  English  Parliament  in  1739  voted  a  large  sum 
of  public  money  to  purchase  from  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Stephens  the 
secret  recipe  for  her  remedy  for  curing  stone  in  the  bladder, 
the  chief  ingredients  of  which  turned  out  to  be  calcined  egg¬ 
shells  and  snails. 

Gems  and  Jewels. — Precious  stones  came  to  be  employed  in 
medicine  simply  because  of  the  wonder  their  beauty,  rarity, 
and  costliness  excited.  In  later  mediaeval  times,  particularly, 
when  credulity  owned  no  curb,  and  when,  as  it  happened,  the 
uprising  of  the  long  prostrate  commercial  intercourse  flung  the 
hoarded  jewels  of  the  East  broadcast  over  Europe,  the  sup¬ 
posed  remedial  action  of  gems  and  precious  stones  was  every¬ 
where  admitted  and  acted  upon  without  an  afterthought. 
Salmon,  in  his  chapter  on  ‘  Stones  ’  describes  no  fewer  than  24 
precious  and  86  common  stones,  all  of  which  were  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  And  yet  even  his  list  is  not  exhaustive, 
for  he  omits  to  mention  amber ,  although  that  substance  was 
largely  employed  about  his  time  ;  von  Helmont,  who  wrote  in 
1650,  said  that  ‘  a  translucid  piece  of  amber  rubbed  on  the 
jugular  artery,  on  the  hand  wrists,  near  the  instep,  and  on  the 
throne  of  the  heart,  and  then  hung  about  the  neck  was  a  most 
certain  preventitive  of  plague.’  In  Ireland  the  wise  woman 
can  still  ‘  cure  cataract  by  rubbing  the  affected  eye  with  an 
amber  bead,  the  tenth  upon  the  rosary,  and,  if  you  doubt 
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the  fact,  can  show  you  in  a  white  substance  adhering  to  the 
amber,’  which,  she  will  tell  you,  is  the  pearl  removed  from 
the  eye.  Amber,  as  it  happens,  is  still  official  in  several 
modern  pharmacopoeias,  though  not  in  the  British.  The 
‘  oil  ’  is  used  as  a  cure  for  hiccough  and  is  reputed  to  be  very 
serviceable. 

Blood-stone . — This  name,  though  at  the  present  day  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  ‘  dark  green  chalcedony  spotted  with  jasper  as 
if  with  blood,’  was  not  so  definitely  restricted  in  olden  times 
when  any  red  stone  was  so  designated.  The  jasper,  itself,  for 
example,  haematite,  and  many  other  reddish  minerals  were 
used  for  the  same  diseases  as  the  blood-stone  proper,  their 
chief  use  being  in  the  homoeopathic  prevention  of  bleeding, 
for  which  they  have  been  employed  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
folk-medicine  for  thousands  of  years. 

Culpeper  states  that  for  haemoptysis  the  blood-stone  was 
given  internally  along  with  sugar  of  roses  ;  or  it  was  laid  in 
astringent  lotions  till  it  looked  ‘  like  the  colour  of  blood,’  and 
so  on  ;  it  was  also  used  ‘  for  months  together  ’  to  cure  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  Culpeper’s  ^advice  will  be  found  to  be  a 
repetition  of  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Coral. — The  coral  likewise  was  one  of  the  great  remedies  of 
the  past,  and  owed  its  position  in  medicine,  in  the  first  instance 
at  all  events,  to  its  colour,  for  the  red  variety  alone  was  used. 
With  the  exception  of  Hippocrates,  all  the  medical  writers, 
from  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  who  prescribed  it  magically  for 
the  spitting  of  blood,  down  to,  and  for  once  including  the 
iconoclastic  Quincy,  place  coral  among  their  most  reliable 
remedies.  Side  by  side  with  its  employment  internally  was 
its  use  as  an  amulet,  to  which  Paracelsus  refers,  telling  us  that 
it  was  hung  round  the  necks  of  infants  to  keep  away  fits,  sorcery, 
and  witchcraft.  Red  coral,  like  the  opal  when  near  poison, 
turned  pale  when  its  possessor  was  in  poor  health,  an  idea 
which  still  prevails  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
medicine  it  was  given  for  haemorrhages,  dysentery,  menorr¬ 
hagia,  diarrhoea,  and  so  on,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Salmon,  it 
entered  into  the  formation  of  as  many  compounds  as  opium 
does  to-day.  Indigestion,  stomach-ache,  ‘  acidity  of  the  blood,’ 
troublesome  dreams,  chronic  convulsive  cough,  etc.,  were  one 
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and  all  curable  by  coral,  whether  worn  as  a  charm  or  swallowed 
as  a  powder  or  ‘  tincture.’ 

Just  as  precious  stones  in  general  won  a  place  in  medicine 
simply  because  their  beauty,  rarity,  and  value  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  and  aroused  wonder  and  admiration,  so  for  a  precisely 
similar  reason  the  loadstone ,  or  magnet ,  came  to  be  used  as  a 
remedy  ;  it  was  supposed  to  extract  poison  from  wounds,  very 
much  as  if  the  poison  were  steel-filings.  The  Arabians  and 
the  English  country-folk  also  used  the  loadstone  as  a  charm 
against  rheumatic  pains. 

In  the  many  myths  and  legends  which  have  gathered  about 
the  magnet  we  can  see  an  exemplification  of  the  curious  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  new  discovery  in  Nature  may  prove  the  starting 
point  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices.  In  this  connection  Prof.  Charles  Rice  has  truly  said 
that  rational  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  were  for  the 
medical  men  of  the  pre-scientific  period  so  difficult  that  super¬ 
stition  actually  found  in  the  discoveries  then  being  made  a 
fruitful  field  for  its  further  development. 

Monoliths  and  Sacrificial  Stones. — Before  we  take  leave  of 
the  subject  of  medical  stones  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
devote  a  little  attention  to  the  question  of  religious  stones  in 
medicine,  although  the  discussion  will  take  us  back  to  the  very 
foundations  of  our  art  among  races  and  religions  long  since 
forgotten,  and  although  we  cannot,  in  any  direction  that  I  am 
aware  of,  point  to  a  single  surviving  official  medical  practice 
that  can  be  referred  to  this  archaic  form  of  worship.  Distinct 
traces  of  stone  worship  are  still  to  be  found  in  modern  folk  and 
savage  medicine  however. 

The  worship  of  monoliths  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  at  one  time,  for  these  stand¬ 
ing  stones  are  found  in  very  many  countries.  In  Britain  it  is 
represented  in  the  great  stone  circles  of  Stonehenge,  Avebury, 
and  Stennis  ;  in  France,  in  the  menhirs  of  Brittany.  And 
these  find  their  counterpart  in  the  seven  black  stones  that  were 
worshipped  in  the  principal  temple  of  Urukh  in  ancient 
Chaldea  ;  in  the  upright  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  of 
which  Jacob’s  pillow  at  Bethel,  set  up  for  a  pillar  and  anointed 
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with  oil,  and  the  twelve  stones  reared  up  by  Joshua  in  the 
midst  of  the  river  Jordan,  are  further  examples.  At  the  present 
day  the  religious  adoration  of  large  stones  is  still  practised  by 
the  Mohammedans  in  the  instance  of  the  sacred  Caaba  at  Mecca. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  men  set  up  stones  as  pillars  and  use 
them  in  the  sacrificial  rites  or  otherwise  in  their  religions  there 
has  been  much  discussion.  In  some  instances  the  animistic 
conception  of  nature  has  led  to  large  monoliths  and  rocks  being 
regarded  as  the  ‘  outer  garment  5  of  spirits  and  godlings.  In 
others  a  phallic  explanation  most  fittingly  meets  the  facts  of 
the  case.  From  the  medical  standpoint  it  is  the  latter  theory 
which  specially  interests  us. 

The  rites  practised  around  and  the  cures  performed  by  the 
ancient  monoliths  affected  women  particularly,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  condition  originally  removed  by  the  standing- 
stone  was  sterility.  This  we  infer  from  the  facts  that  only 
women  participated  in  the  ceremonies,  and  that,  even  in  modern 
times,  the  stone  had  to  be  embraced  in  the  healing  ceremony. 
Further,  we  meet  with  such  cures  elsewhere.  On  Colonsay, 
in  the  Hebridean  archipelago,  off  the  West  coast  of  Scotland, 
there  is  a  monolith  which  from  some  points  of  view  makes  with 
the  mountains  of  Jura  in  the  background  a  phallic  group,  which 
probably  was  visited  by  barren  women.  Among  some  of  the 
races  of  India  childless  women  resort  to  Siva  (under  the  name 
of  Mahalinga — from  maha  great  and  linga  a  phallus),  who  is 
also  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  the  Nilgherry  Mountains,  in 
the  form  of  an  upright  stone.  In  ancient  Rome  the  same  dis¬ 
ability  was  treated  by  a  visit  to  the  statues  of  Mercury,  which 
consisted  of  an  upright  stone  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the 
god  and  bearing  the  lingam.  The  women  danced  round  it, 
and  adorned  it  with  bands  and  fillets.  Dancing  around  the 
representation  of  the  lingam  is  also  commonly  practised  in 
modern  India,  especially  in  the  sacred  village  of  Walkishwar 
near  Bombay.  This  evidence,  which  might  be  added  to,  ought 
to  be  enough  to  convince  even  those  who,  like  the  late  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  have  been  doubtful  of  the  evidence  of  a 
connection  between  monoliths  and  phallic  worship. 

Ploss  and  Bartels,  in  discussing  this  branch  of  their  subject, 
furnish  us  with  one  or  two  further  instances  bearing  upon  the 
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point,  though  perhaps  only  indirectly.  One  of  these,  hailing 
from  modern  Athens,  is  of  special  interest.  Women  of  that 
city,  in  order  to  secure  a  happy  end  to  their  pregnancy,  repair 
to  the  slope  of  the  so-called  ‘  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  ’  and  slide 
down  a  rock  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  reported,  on 
the  authority  of  Andrew  Lang,  that  the  women  of  Argyllshire 
in  Scotland  used  also,  like  the  Athenian  women,  to  slide  down 
a  rock,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  becoming  mothers.  Finally,  as 
showing  the  wonderful  vitality  of  those  ancient  beliefs  and 
ceremonies,  I  may  mention  a  recent  (1923)  newspaper  report 
which  describes  how  even  to-day  country-women  resort  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  and  embrace  the  pillars  there  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  mothers  of  fine  families. 


CHAPTER  V 


RINGS,  BANDS,  CONSTRICTION,  AND 

SOUL  CURES 

In  this  chapter  we  will  discuss  a  class  of  cures  with  which 
every  practitioner  is  familiar.  Many  of  the  examples  we  have 
collected  of  the  folk-methods  of  treating  disease  are  rare, 
having  been  dug  up  out  of  ancient  and  forgotten  books  or 
brought  to  our  knowledge  from  strange  and  far-off  countries, 
but  it  is  very  different  with  the  ring  and  band  cures.  There 
are  hundreds  of  old  ladies  in  England  who  will  to-night  tie  a 
tight  garter  round  their  leg  to  prevent  cramp  from  troubling 
them,  and  there  are  also  hundreds  of  people  in  England  who, 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  wear  metallic  finger-rings.  The 
notorious  ‘  electric  ’  belts  so  popular  a  few  years  ago  form 
another  aspect  of  the  ring  and  band  cures  ;  wideawake  indi¬ 
viduals  rise  to  wealth  on  the  pinions  of  popular  superstition. 
In  Scotland,  to  this  day,  they  stop  nose-bleeding  by  tying  a 
tight  ligature  round  the  thumb. 

What  are  these  and  whence  came  they  ? 

The  practice  of  laying  constrictions  around  parts  of  the  body 
is  common  all  over  the  world,  and,  like  nearly  all  the  old  cures 
we  are  discussing,  has  had  a  very  complex  origin. 

A  magical  restriction  of  growth  is  responsible  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  In  Derbyshire,  Lanarkshire,  and  elsewhere  in  Britain 
where  goitre  is  endemic,  a  favourite  method  of  reducing  the 
size  of  the  tumour  is  to  tie  a  silk  thread,  frequently  red  in 
colour,  three  times  round  the  neck.  The  same  plan  is  also 
employed  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Similarly,  in  Essex 
for  an  ‘  enlarged  neck  ’  a  snake-skin,  sewn  in  a  piece  of  black 
silk,  is  fastened  round  the  neck  in  the  expectation  that  it  will 
impose  a  limit  upon  the  growing  tumour.  Pliny  records  a 
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corresponding  Roman  belief  in  the  remark  that  ‘  if  young  twigs 
are  made  into  a  collar  and  put  round  a  cock’s  neck,  it  will  never 
grow.’ 

We  have  said  that  these  cures  depend  upon  a  magical 
restriction  of  growth,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  in  the  first 
instance  tight  constrictions  were  applied  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  the  enlargement  of  a  swelling  or  tumour  by 
sheer  physical  force. 

In  their  magical  aspect  these  cures  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  superstition  as  that  which  expects  a  child’s  growth  to  be 
stopped  if  an  adult  passes  his  leg  over  the  child’s  head.  And 
we  find  another  related  superstition  in  the  following  *  Irish 
measuring  cures  ’  related  by  Lady  Wilde  :  ‘  Measuring  the 
head  for  nervous  headache  is  much  practised.  The  measuring 
doctor  .  .  .  first  measures  the  head  with  a  piece  of  tape  above 
the  ears  and  across  the  forehead,  then  from  ear  to  ear  over  the 
crown  of  the  head,  then  diagonally  across  the  vertex.  After 
this  he  uses  strong  compression  with  his  hands  and  declares 
that  the  head  is  “  too  open.”  And  he  mutters  certain  prayers 
and  incantations  at  the  same  time.’  After  three  days  of  this 
treatment  the  doctor  produces  his  measurement  to  prove  that 
the  head  is  closing,  and  finally  it  is  quite  closed  up  and  the 
headache  is  cured. 

There  is  another  form  of  homoeopathic  magic  which  prob¬ 
ably  has  participated  in  the  evolution  of  ring  and  band  cures, 
and  that  is  the  magical  use  of  knots.  In  the  olden  times,  if  you 
tied  tight  knots  in  a  cord  and  muttered  spells  over  each  knot 
as  you  tied  it,  you  could  strangle  a  man  or  wrack  his  sinews 
till  they  burst  asunder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  could 
release  many  a  patient  from  his  sufferings  by  simply  undoing 
a  few  knots.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  old  witches  used  to  mend 
fractures  by  binding  up  the  legs  of  a  footstool,  which  became 
the  patient  ad  hoc.  At  weddings,  too,  by  tying  knots  in 
strings  or  locking  up  padlocks,  they  could  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage.  Burns  hints  at  this  belief  in 
his  ‘  Address  to  the  Deil  ’  : 

¥ 

‘  Thence  mystic  knots  mak’  great  abuse, 

On  young  guidmen  fond?  keen  and  crouse  ; 
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When  the  best  work-lume  i’  the  hoose 
By  cantrip  wit, 

Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse 
Just  at  the  bit.’ 

So  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dire  mishap  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  before  the  ceremony  were  careful  to  loosen  all  the 
knots  in  their  clothing,  a  custom  which,  it  is  said,  still  lingers 
on  in  Germany,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Similarly,  tight  knots 
could  hinder  or  prevent  parturition,  and  so,  during  labour 
also,  the  clothing  had  to  be  loosened  in  order  to  prevent  the 
child  from  being  ‘  tied-up.’  It  is  the  same  idea  that  bids  the 
women  during  pregnancy  in  many  parts  of  the  world  avoid 
tying  knots  and  splicing  string.  On  Luang,  Seranglao,  and 
the  Babar  Islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  pregnant  women 
are  forbidden  to  weave,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  squaws  of 
the  Songish  Indians  of  Vancouver,  and  of  the  Nootka  Indians, 
lay  aside  their  arm-bands,  anklets,  and  necklaces  when  they 
become  pregnant.  This  last  instance  is  of  value  to  us  in  show¬ 
ing  that  among  some  people,  at  least,  the  ideas  of  a  knot  and 
a  band  come  very  close  to  one  'another. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  factor  in  the  formation  of  ring- 
cures,  the  connection,  namely,  between  ligatures  and  the  soul. 
We  are  here  ushered  into  a  section  of  primitive  medical  prac¬ 
tice  of  considerable  dimension  and  importance,  for,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  was  adopted  by  the  official  medicine  of  the  pre-scientific 
era.  But  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue  and  disproportionate 
emphasis  upon  the  subject,  I  will  discuss  only  so  much  as  is 
necessary  for  our  special  purposes.  Those  desirous  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  knowledge  of  this  curious  and  interesting  series 
of  customs  will  find  them  exhaustively  described  in  the  classical 
text-books  of  folk-lore. 

The  ideas  that  primitive  man  holds  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  soul  have  already  received  some  attention  from 
us.  We  have  seen  that  the  soul  is  held  to  be  a  miniature 
copy  of  the  individual,  but  more  filmly  and  ethereal  in 
texture,  and  that  it  may  separate  itself  from  the  body  without 
death  resulting,  if  only  it  does  not  stop  away  too  long. 
Indeed,  its  temporary  absence  merely  induces  sleep,  and  by 
a  natural  extension  of  this  belief,  illnesses  characterized  by 
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loss  of  consciousness  are  likewise  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
the  soul. 

In  sleep,  the  soul  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  an  insect,  such 
as  a  butterfly,  which,  stealing  away  when  we  fall  asleep,  returns 
into  the  body  by  the  mouth  when  we  wake  up  again.  If,  in 
the  meantime,  the  position  of  the  body  be  changed,  or  if  the 
face  be  disguised,  as  when  a  moustache  is  painted  on  a  woman’s 
face — a  practice,  in  the  people’s  eyes,  equivalent  to  murder  in 
Bombay — then  the  bewildered  soul,  failing  to  find  or  recognize 
its  body,  may  be  unable  to  make  its  way  back  again,  like  bees 
when  their  hive  has  been  shifted,  and  illness  or  death  will 
result.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  esteemed  highly  dangerous 
to  rouse  a  person  suddenly  from  sleep,  that  is  to  say  before  his 
soul  has  had  time  to  flit  back  again. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  soul  in  illness,  etc.,  we 
find  that  a  ring  is  placed  round  some  part  of  the  body,  or  a 
binder  or  string  is  tightly  tied  on— to  fetter  the  soul  in  the  body 
as  it  were.  On  the  return  of  a  Burmese  or  Shan  family  from 
a  funeral,  the  old  men  tie  string  round  the  wrists  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  in  order  to  prevent  their  souls  flying  away. 
When  a  Dyak  or  Malay  is  taken  with  sickness  and  vomiting  the 
illness  is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  deceased  kinsman  or 
ancestor,  whose  soul  takes  the  place  of  the  soul  of  the  sick  man, 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease  consists  in  transferring 
the  dead  man’s  soul  back  to  the  grave  through  the  medium  of 
an  effigy  ;  and  after  the  old  lady-doctor  who  manages  these 
affairs  has  ascertained  that  the  real  soul  has  returned  to  its 
normal  habitat,  she  fastens  a  ring  or  a  bracelet  round  the 
patient’s  wrist  in  order  to  keep  the  fickle  soul  from  wandering 
away  again. 

The  retention  of  the  soul  by  the  ligature  round  the  wrist  or 
ankle  deserves  our  detailed  attention,  for  it  introduces  us  to  a 
practice  common  in  official  medicine  for  centuries.  Among 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophers  the  subject  of  resting- 
place  of  the  soul  in  the  body  was  a  fruitful  topic  of  speculation 
and  discussion.  Some  said  that  it  was  lodged  in  the  head, 
others  that  it  inhabited  the  breast ;  but  the  bulk  of  instructed 
as  well  as  uninstructed  opinion  before  Harvey,  both  in  civilized 
and  uncivilized  circles,  was  that  it  permeated  the  arteries  and 
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induced  the  beat  of  the  pulse.  As  Sallust  said  :  ‘  Sedem  animae 
in  extremis  digitis  habent .’  And  the  fact  that  the  arteries  are 
empty  after  death  was  cited  in  favour  of  this  theory,  while  the 
feeble,  flickering  pulse  of  fainting  or  collapse  must  have  sup¬ 
ported  it  also. 

This  is  the  reason,  probably,  why  savage  races  and  country¬ 
folk  put  rings  and  strings  round  ankles,  wrists,  and  fingers  when 
they  wished  to  fasten  the  soul  in  the  body.  In  Scotland,  for 
example,  as  we  saw,  bleeding,  which  tends  to  end  in  fainting 
or  the  loss  of  the  soul,  used  to  be  treated  by  a  ligature  tied  round 
the  thumb.  And  we  find  the  same  practice,  obviously  based 
upon  the  same  pathology,  in  vogue  among  the  classical  medical 
men.  According  to  Paulus  Aegineta,  deliquium  animi  (literally 
the  want  of  the  soul),  was  treated  by  ligatures  round  the  arms 
or  legs.  Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  treatment  of 
haemorrhage  by  ligatures  to  retain  the  soul  ;  the  following  are 
only  a  few  of  them.  In  the  province  of  Bari,  in  Northern  Italy, 
for  menorrhagia,  the  rope  used  for  binding  leather-bottles  is 
tied  round  the  waist,  the  wrist,  and  the  ankle  of  the  patient, 
and  if  that  fails  then  threads  'of  black  wool  are  bound  round 
each  toe  and  finger.  In  Bavaria  the  same  complaint  is  treated 
by  encircling  the  little  fingers  of  both  hands  with  red  silk  thread. 
As  often  as  the  thread  is  wound  round,  by  so  many  days  is  the 
duration  of  the  discharge  shortened. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  modern  treatment  of 
the  consequences  of  severe  haemorrhage  by  bandaging  the 
extremities  has  no  relationship  whatever  with  these  practices. 

The  belief  that  rings  can  prevent  the  egress  of  the  soul  is 
related  to  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  the  souls  and  spirits  of  hostile  entities — ghosts, 
demons,  witches  and  what  not  ;  and  here  we  come  upon  yet 
another  reason  for  the  use  of  rings  as  remedies. 

Charms  were  attached  to  the  person  by  means  of  strings, 
rings,  and  so  on,  and  it  is,  at  times,  as  in  the  elder  cure  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  chapter,  a  little  difficult  to  make  sure  whether 
the  healing  virtue  resides  in  the  application  of  a  circular  band, 
or  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  both.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  a  constriction  cure  would  be  all  the 
more  efficacious  if  the  string  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
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made  of  a  magical  material  like  red  silk,  if  the  bandages  were 
decorated  with  appeals  to  the  saints,  if  the  ring  were  com¬ 
posed  of  silver,  or  if  it  bore  in  a  setting  a  sacred  scarab  or  a 
blood-stone.  The  Turks  still  treat  diseases  of  the  brain  by 
binding  about  the  temples  a  parchment  scroll  painted  with 
Zodiacal  signs.  Indeed  jewellery  in  general,  and  finger-rings 
in  particular,  though  often  doubtless  worn  for  adornment,  were 
in  early  times  more  frequently  regarded  as  charms  or  amulets, 
as  King  has  pointed  out. 

An  example  of  this  double-barrelled  gun  of  mixed  constric¬ 
tion  and  charm  is  afforded  by  the  following  (from  the  Compleat 
Housewife  :  eighteenth  century).  $  To  make  necklaces  for 
children  in  cutting  teeth.  Take  roots  of  henbane,  of  orpin 
and  vervain,  scrape  them  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  them  in  long 
beads  and  string  them  green  ;  first  henbane,  then  orpin,  then 
vervain  ;  and  so  do  till  ’tis  the  bigness  of  the  child’s  neck. 
Then  take  as  much  red  wine  as  you  think  the  necklace  will 
suck  up  and  put  into  it  a  dram  of  red  coral,  as  much  single 
peony-root  finely  powdered.  Soak  your  beads  in  this  28  hours, 
and  rub  the  powder  on  the  beads.’ 

There  is  still  one  more  reason  to  account  for  the  wide  pre¬ 
valence  of  constriction  cures  in  popular  and  ancient  medicine, 
and,  as  it  has  a  purely  natural  and  rational  basis,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  given  it  precedence  over  the  others.  Everybody 
knows  that  pressure  often  relieves  pain  ;  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
we  may  trace  the  use  of  the  tight  garter  for  cramp,  the  wrist- 
belt  for  sprains,  and  probably  the  strings  and  bands  employed 
to  cure  lumbago  and  rheumatism.  Bartels  reports  that  a  band 
or  cloth  tightly  twisted  round  the  head  is  a  sovereign  cure  for 
headache  in  Sumatra,  and,  we  may  add,  in  England  ;  and  on 
the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska,  epidemic  sneezing  and  coughing, 
possibly  influenzal,  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the 
medicine-man  bound  a  leathern  thong  round  his  patient’s  head, 
thrust  a  stick  under  the  thong  and  kept  raising  and  lowering 
the  head  with  it,  while  he  carried  on  an  earnest  conversation 
with  the  disease-demon,  whom  he  bribed  to  depart  by  promises 
of  ‘  tabaky.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  band  which  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  pressure  is  often  of  a  magical  character. 
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Lady  Wilde  has  reported  such  a  band  in  use  in  Ireland.  ‘  A 
young  girl  under  fourteen  spins  a  thread  dry,  that  is,  without 
using  saliva  ;  then  she  ties  it  round  the  leg  or  arm  afflicted,  and 
when  the  cure  is  completed  the  thread  miraculously  disappears/ 
In  the  same  way  we  sometimes  find  that  the  garter  for  cramp 
is  made  of  eel-skins,  rosemary,  and  other  mystical  materials.. 

We  have  now  finished  our  short  account  of  the  various  reasons 
which  have  led  to  the  use  of  strings  and  rings  in  medicine.  For 
convenience  sake  we  may  sum  them  up  in  this  way  : 

(1)  Circular  pressure,  applied  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

(2)  Circular  pressure,  applied  with  the  object  of  physically 
preventing  the  continued  growth  of  a  swelling  or  tumour. 

(3)  The  magical  off-shoot  of  the  last-mentioned — magical 
pressure,  related  also  to  measuring-cures. 

(4)  Bands  and  rings  put  on  in  order  to  prevent  the  soul 
escaping. 

(5)  Constriction  remedies,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
magical  employment  of  knots. 

(6)  Religious  and  magical  bands,  either  charms  in  themselves 
or  supporting  amulets. 

In  most  individual  cases  it  will  be  found  that  magic  plays 
the  leading  role. 

The  Mystic  Girdle  of  Pregnancy  and  Obstetric  Belts. — We 
may  suitably  discuss  the  girdle  of  pregnancy  here,  rather  than 
in  the  chapter  upon  midwifery,  since  it  is  developed  from  a 
constriction  cure.  For  most  of  the  instances  given  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Ploss-Bartels. 

Every  medical  practitioner  is  acquainted  with  the  4  binder,’ 
even  although  in  these  latter  days  it  seems  to  be  going  out  of 
fashion.  The  modem  binder  is,  of  course,  applied  after  the 
child  is  born,  while  the  girdle  of  pregnancy  was  worn  before. 
In  spite  of  that  difference,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the 
puerperal  binder  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  girdle 
of  pregnancy,  and  that  neither,  in  the  first  instance,  was  put 
on  with  the  object  and  intention  of  conserving  the  fine  lines  of 
youth  through  the  broadening  period  of  pregnancy  and  labour. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  obstetric  belt,  some  scientists  look 
upon  it  as  a  development  of  the  savage  loin-cloth.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  explanation  given  by  the  wearers  themselves  is 
that  they  put  it  on  in  order  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  child 
so  as  to  ensure  a  safe  and  easy  delivery.  This  hope  will  at 
once  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  gives 
rise  to  the  constriction  treatment  of  goitre  and  swellings 
generally.  Consequently  we  may  for  once  accept  a  folk-theory 
as  correct. 

The  possibility  of  the  girdle  of  pregnancy  being  a  soul-fetter 
is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  soul-fetters  are  strings  and  not 
bandages.  Instances  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this  opinion 
are  found  in  the  practice  of  the  Minanga-Kabauers  of  Sumatra, 
who  sometimes  tie  a  skein  of  thread  or  string  round  the  loins 
of  their  women.  But  this  string  is  not  worn  during  pregnancy, 
only  during  labour,  like  the  string  that  the  Scots  witch,  Bessie 
Dunlop,  got  from  her  familiar  (‘  out  of  his  own  hand  ’)  which, 
‘  tied  round  women  in  childbirth,  had  the  power  of  helping 
their  delivery.’ 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  girdle  which  the  women  wore  was 
removed  during  the  first  pregnancy  and  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Artemis,  because  it  was  she,  as  we  have  already  seen,  who 
assisted  women  in  childbirth.  The  Roman  women  wore  a 
girdle  in  the  form  of  a  body  band  during  pregnancy  from  the 
eighth  month  onwards.  But  Soranus  of  Ephesus,  blind  to  the 
magical  importance  of  this  arrangement,  altered  it,  and  advised 
that  the  bandage  should  be  worn  up  to  the  eighth  month  and 
then  discarded,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  child  might  aid  in 
bringing  on  labour  at  the  proper  time.  In  any  case,  it  was 
usually  laid  aside  when  labour  set  in,  herein  differing  from  the 
string-custom  mentioned  above,  which  was  dependent  upon 
the  hope  of  retaining  the  soul.  For  this  reason  the  goddess  of 
birth  was  called  Solvizona ,  the  girdle-loosener.  The  obstetric 
belt  was  also  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  recommended 
by  Ambroise  Pare.  (Sixteenth  century.) 

These  belts  or  girdles,  like  the  strings  and  bandages  we  have 
been  describing,  assumed,  in  the  imagination  of  the  people,  a 
mystical  character.  In  England  the  girdle  of  Abbott  Robert 
of  Newminster  had  the  peculiar  power  of  granting  to  those 
who  put  it  on  a  successful  confinement.  In  the  poems  of 
Ossian  reference  is  made  to  the  obstetric  girdle  in  Scotland  as 
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calculated  to  hasten  the  birth  of  heroes.  And  it  is  said  that  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  several  of  these  binders,  inscribed  with 
mysterious  figures,  were  preserved  as  heirlooms  in  certain 
families.  The  women  were  girt  about  with  them  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  mysterious  words  and  gestures,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Christian,  proved  that  originally  the  custom  had  sprung 
from  the  Druids.  I  do  not  know  whether  obstetric  belts  are 
still  worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  or  not  ;  in  the  Low¬ 
lands,  however,  the  custom  has  died  out. 

In  Japan,  the  obstetric  belt  has  been  used  by  pregnant 
women  for  ages.  Strange  to  say  the  first  we  hear  of  the^ custom 
in  that  country  is  in  an  account  of  a  Japanese  Embassy  to 
Rome,  as  far  back  as  1586  a.d.,  by  a  certain  Guido  Guetteri, 
a  Venetian  :  ‘  So  long  as  they  are  not  pregnant,  the  binder 
worn  by  Japanese  women  is  large  and  easy,  but  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  that  they  are  gravid  they  tighten  up  this  bandage  with 
a  string  so  forcibly  that  one  would  almost  expect  them  to  burst. 
Yet,’  they  say,  ‘  we  know  by  experience  that  if  we  do  not  do 
so,  we  have  to  endure  a  very  severe  labour.’  This  Japanese 
custom  was  violently  opposed  by  the  reformer  Kangawa,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  can  be  traced  back  in  the  native  historical 
records  to  about  1180  a.d.  As  a  result  of  Kangawa’s  sensible 
teaching  the  obstetric  binder  in  Japan  has  now  fallen  into  com¬ 
parative  desuetude. 

The  girdle  is  also  worn  in  China  ;  and  in  Burma,  as  in 
ancient  Rome,  a  tight  bandage  is  applied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  month  in  order  to  prevent  the  womb  rising,  for  the 
higher  the  child  reaches,  the  longer  and  more  difficult  will  be 
the  labour.  Similar  practices  are  reported  as  prevalent  among 
the  people  of  Macassar,  Celebes,  Java  and  Malacca  ;  and  also 
among  the  squaws  of  the  Chippeway  Indians. 

Mystic  girdles  were  known  in  France  even  as  recently  as 
1886.  The  sisters  of  St.  Ursula,  of  Quintin  (Cotes  du  Nord), 
4  own  one  of  the  chief  educational  seminaries  in  Brittany.  And 
when  a  young  lady  whom  they  have  educated  gets  married  and 
is  about  to  become  a  mother,  the  pious  sisters  send  her  a  ribbon 
.  .  .  made  of  white  silk,  and  the  clever  brush  of  the  best  cali- 
graphist  in  the  community  decorates  it  with  a  beautiful  in¬ 
scription  in  blue  letters.  Before  sending  it  off,  the  sisters 
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bring  it  carefully  into  contact  with  the  reliquary  in  the  parish 
church,  in  which  is  preserved  a  precious  fragment  of  the  very 
binder  which  the  Holy  Virgin  herself  wore,  as  a  number  of 
unimpeachable  parchments  clearly  certify.  The  inscription  in 
blue  letters  on  the  ribbon  reads  :  “  Notre  Dame  de  Delivrance, 
protegez-nous  !  ”  The  young  lady  who  receives  the  blessed 
ribbon  is  instructed  to  put  it  around  her  body  in  order  that  her 
accouchement  may  terminate  happily/  Here  is  a  practice 
which  reaches  back  to  the  goddess  Artemis  and  the  young 
women  of  Rome.  Not  only  has  it  weathered  the  profound 
changes  of  religious  thought  and  habit,  not  only  has  it  resisted 
the  slow  decay  of  esurient  time,  but,  what  is  even  more  won¬ 
derful,  it  has  withstood  the  scepticism  aroused  by  the  continual 
occurrence  of  fatalities  among  its  votaries — for  there  must  have 
been  many  of  these  in  the  long  course  of  time — with  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  efficacy  unimpaired. 


CHAPTER  VI 


HEALING  WELLS  AND  WATERS  :  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  BALNEOLOGY 

In  this  chapter  we  are  discussing  the  healing  wells  and  waters 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  medicine  ;  the  development  of  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  natural  mineral  waters  and  artificial 
baths. 

If,  following  the  lead  of  the  anthropologists,  we  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  reasons  why  rivers,  lakes,  and  wells  came  to  assume 
an  importance  in  ancient  religious  thought,  which,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  medical 
practice,  we  shall  first  of  all  ask  'ourselves  whether  there  is  any 
likelihood  that  water  possessed  that  vague  powerful  quality 
which  we  know  as  mana.  Obviously  the  answer  is  simple  and 
immediate.  Water  is  a  destructive  as  well  as  a  creative  agent, 
and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  that  this  com¬ 
bination  of  life-giving  and  life-destroying  properties  filled  the 
primitive  mind  with  that  ill-defined  mixture  of  terror,  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  humility  that  goes  to  form  the  religious  complex  of 
emotions.  The  universal,  or  almost  universal  myth  of  a 
world-drowning  Flood  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  existence 
in  the  general  mind  of  the  dread  which  the  helplessness  of  man, 
struggling  to  rescue  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  property  from 
a  destroying  element  must  have  generated.  Out  of  this  in¬ 
choate  mana,  the  spirits  and  gods  of  water  sprang  into  being  ; 
and  we  are  able  to  find,  almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  traces 
of  godlings  of  streams,  wells,  lakes,  and  other  bodies  of  water, 
spirits  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  were  frequently  ap¬ 
proached  in  order  to  cure  disease.  This  is  specially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  mineral  wells,  sulphur  springs,  hot-water  geysers, 
and  so  on,  where  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  water  aroused 
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people’s  curiosity.  In  these  instances  the  purgative  or  other 
unusual  qualities  of  the  water  were  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
the  spirit  immanent  in  the  well.  In  other  words,  those  waters 
which  are  medicinal  in  virtue  of  their  chemical  ingredients, 
raised  temperature,  or  other  healing  qualities,  the  nature  of 
which  is  often  still  uncertain,  were  just  the  wells  or  springs 
most  likely  to  attract  attention  and  arouse  comment.  But  the 
reputation  of  being  curative  was  not  limited  to  such  uncommon 
springs,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  wells,  both  in  Britain  and 
abroad,  still  visited  by  patients,1  the  water  of  which  manifests 
no  extraordinary  physical  or  chemical  qualities  whatever. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  for  us  to  deal  with  Natural  water- 
cures  first  of  all,  and  then  to  pass  on  afterwards  to  discuss 
Artificial  water-cures,  or  baths  and  bathing,  for  although  the 
two  varieties  are  closely  allied  and  even  identical  in  some 
respects,  yet  if  we  look  upon  them  as  distinct  we  shall  find  the 
task  of  describing  them  materially  lightened. 

Natural  Water-Cures  automatically  arrange  themselves  into 
three  groups  :  (1)  The  physical,  (2)  the  magical,  and  (3)  the 
animistic  or  religious,  a  trinity  which  is  often  a  unity,  for  in 
many  of  the  individual  cases  all  the  three  types  will  be  found 
in  combination. 

The  Physical  Group. — In  addition  to  the  employment  of 
bathing  for  magical  and  religious  reasons,  many  of  the  water- 
cures  are  practised  for  purely  physical  reasons.  First  of  all, 
the  cold-bath  treatment  for  pyrexia  is  practised  by  many  native 
races — the  Moquis  Indians  of  California  for  example — but, 
being  badly  regulated,  it  is,  as  we  might  expect,  responsible  for 
many  fatalities.  Again,  patients  are  frequently  submerged  in 
rivers  or  wells  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  shock  and  so 
compelling  the  disease-demon  to  abandon  his  victim.  Into 
this  variety  we  may  place  the  immersion  treatment  of  insanity 
and  hydrophobia. 

Until  quite  recent  times  the  treatment  of  insanity  was  that 
which  originally  had  been  based  upon  the  demoniac  pathology, 
for  the  incredibly  barbarous  cruelty  to  which  lunatics,  par- 

1  Joseph  Anderson  enumerates  upwards  of  forty  curative  or  holy  wells 
in  Scotland.  ( Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  Edinburgh  1881,  Vol.  I, 
P-  I93-) 
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ticularly  those  afflicted  with  the  more  violent  forms  of  mental 
derangement,  were  subjected,  even  in  modern  days,  was  a 
result  of  antidemoniac  efforts.  The  great  reform  in  the  care  of 
the  insane  in  England  did  not  take  place  until  1845,  and  was 
directly  due  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Previous  to  that  date, 
lunatics  were  beaten,  chained  to  pillars  in  the  churches,  con¬ 
fined  to  cages  (where  they  were  fed  by  the  public,  who  poked 
the  food  through  the  bars),  starved,  buried,  and,  as  we  are  now 
about  to  show,  periodically  half-drowned  in  order  to  expel  the 
raging  devil  that  possessed  them.  Idiots  and  imbeciles,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  were  not  ‘  treated  ’  in  this  fashion.  Indeed,  they 
were  generally  looked  upon  with  tolerance  not  altogether  con¬ 
temptuous.  Among  savage  and  half-civilized  races  idiots  are 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  respect  if  not  of  fear  ;  and  even 
in  Britain  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  our  villages 
treasure  up  the  sayings  of  their  public  idiots  as  if  these  unfor¬ 
tunates  were  gifted  with  an  insight  into  affairs  denied  to 
ordinary  sane  men  and  women. 

While  this  cruel  ‘  shock  ’  treatment  of  violent  lunatics  was 
the  rule  of  the  profession  until  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  probably  its  persistence  was  merely  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  other  treatment  had  ever  been  suggested,1 
since  the  actual  belief  in  demoniac  possession  had  by  that  time 
waxed  faint,  even  if  it  had  not  altogether  died  out.  But  in  Dr. 
Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syste?n  we  are  told  that  he  thought 
that  some  maniacal  persons  were  really  demoniacs,  and  could 
‘  discover  secrets,  declare  things  past  and  to  come,  and  speak 
in  languages  which  they  had  never  learned.’  And  he  relates 
cases  in  support  of  this  statement  ! 

Turning  to  the  immersion  treatment  of  lunacy  among  the 
folk,  the  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  practice.  In 

1  Disease,  particularly  acute  disease,  must  of  course  be  treated.  We 
cannot  look  on  at  suffering  without  wanting  to  help.  And  so  it  comes  about 
that,  when  rational  medicine  has  no  remedy  to  offer,  or  when  all  its 
remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain,  medical  men  have  always  fallen  back,  for 
want  of  something  better,  upon  old  traditional  practices.  That  these 
practices  may  have  nothing  behind  them  other  than  magic,  demonism,  or 
some  such  figment,  does  not  really  matter  very  much,  since  by  recourse  to 
them  not  only  the  patient  and  his  friends,  but  the  doctor  as  well,  are  relieved 
of  one  element  in  their  suffering,  the  agony  of  inaction,  namely,  with  its  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  despair. 
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Sumatra,  lunatics  are  immersed  in  water  and  kept  there  as  long 
as  possible,  next  they  are  smoked  with  burning  feathers  until 
they  begin  to  cough,  and  then  a  gun  is  let  off  close  to  their  ears. 
In  Cornwall  the  well-cure  for  insanity  was  carried  out  in  this 
way  :  ‘  The  frantic  person  was  placed  on  the  wall,  with  his 
back  to  the  water  ;  without  being  permitted  to  know  what  was 
going  to  be  done  he  was  knocked  backwards  into  the  water 
by  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest,  when  he  was  tumbled  about  in 
a  most  unmerciful  manner  until  fatigue  had  subdued  the  rage 
which  unmerited  violence  had  occasioned.  Reduced  by  ill- 
usage  to  a  degree  of  weakness  which  ignorance  mistook  for 
returning  sanity,  the  patient  was  conveyed  to  church  with  much 
solemnity,  where  certain  masses  were  said  for  him.’ 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  physicians  of  the  pre-scientific 
epoch  in  Western  Europe  attributed  lunacy  to  demoniac  pos¬ 
session  and  treated  it  upon  that  basis.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
these  later  practitioners  were  less  advanced  than  the  ancient 
Graeco-Roman  physicians,  who  ascribed  lunacy  to  the  action 
of  ‘  black  bile.’  Treatment  by  immersion  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  Paulus  Aegineta  or  in  those  of  his  immediate 
successors,  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  Middle  Ages  that 
we  are  able  to  observe  the  antidemoniac  method  creeping  into 
official  medicine.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  writers,  although  they  accepted  the  humoral 
causation  of  insanity,  nevertheless  still  practised  immersion. 
According  to  Boerhaave,  for  example,  the  chief  remedy  for 
mania  is  to  throw  the  patient  into  the  sea  and  to  keep  him  under 
water  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  bear.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  merciful  treatment  in  the  shape  of  dieting,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  moderate  bleeding  was  recommended  by  Hoffmann. 
In  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  popular  remedy 
was  immersion  or  that  variety  of  it  recommended  by  John 
Wesley  :  ‘  Set  the  patient  under  a  great  water-fall  as  long  as 
his  strength  will  bear  :  Or  ’  (presumably  a  water-fall  was  not 
easy  to  come  by)  ‘  pour  water  on  his  head  out  of  a  tea-kettle.’ 

The  term  hydrophobia  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  dread  of 
swallowing  liquids — or  the  inability  to  swallow  them — which 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  By  a  simple  error  of 
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observation  our  forefathers  mistook  the  fear  of  swallowing  water 
for  the  fear  of  the  water  itself,  and  so  gave  the  name  ‘  water- 
fear  ’  to  the  disease. 

It  is  possible,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  discern  the  traces  of  two 
different  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  rabies  as  it  attacks 
man,  in  the  pathology  of  the  folk  and  of  our  medical  forebears. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  impression,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  dog-bite  the 
patient’s  soul  becomes  replaced  by  that  of  a  dog,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  patient  is  possessed  of  a  dog.  Paulus  Aegineta 
— probably  unwittingly — repeats  this  popular  belief,  albeit  in 
a  somewhat  distorted  fashion,  when  he  records  that  some 
people  said  that  these  patients  dread  water  because  they  thought 
they  saw  in  it  the  image  of  the  dog  that  bit  them.  This  belief 
does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  any  deterrent  or  modifying 
influence  upon  the  immersion  or  other  antidemoniac  methods 
of  treatment  ;  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  do  so,  as  it  is  related 
to  the  notion  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  later,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  of  by  Paracelsus,  that  certain  forms  of  insanity  were 
due  to  the  residence  of  an  animhl’s  spirit  in  the  human  body. 

The  other  impression  was  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  demon 
that  feared  water  ;  consequently,  the  proper  way  to  expel  him 
was  to  plunge  the  patient  into  cold  water.  This  treatment  of 
hydrophobia,  described  by  Celsus  and  others  of  the  ancients, 
was,  like  the  immersion  treatment  of  insanity,  continued  into 
modern  times. 

The  Magical  Group  of  water-cures  falls  into  two  divisions. 
In  the  first  the  water  is  used  as  a  purifying  or  cleansing  medium, 
the  disease  being  homoeopathically  washed  away,  as  we  wash 
mud  off  our  hands.  The  diseases  most  frequently  treated  by 
this  magical  laving  are  skin-diseases  of  all  kinds  and  eye- 
diseases.  Of  the  former,  many  instances  may  be  found  in  the 
literature,  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  being  that  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  whom  Elisha  bade  wash  in  the  Jordan  to  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy.  Coming  down  to  the  present  day  I  have 
found  that  out  of  129  healing  wells  described  by  R.  C.  Hope, 
Quiller  Couch,  and  others,  16  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
skin  complaints  of  all  kinds,  including  wounds  and  ‘  humours.’ 
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We  may  quote  one  or  two  of  these  descriptions  in  full.  St. 
Euny’s  well  in  Cornwall  was  believed  ‘  to  have  the  property  of 
drying  humours,  and  healing  wounds  and  sores  of  varying 
descriptions.  But  it  is  only  at  particular  seasons  that  the  tide 
of  its  virtues  can  be  caught.  The  last  day  of  the  year  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  more  fortunate  than  any  other,  and  at  this 
time  many  resort  thither,  to  catch  the  holy  impregnation.’  At 
Menacuddle  Well,  also  in  Cornwall,  ulcers  were  washed.  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Well  in  the  same  county  is  set  ‘  in  a  dark  cavern  of 
the  sea-cliff  rocks,  beneath  full  sea-mark  on  spring-tides.  The 
virtues  of  the  water  are,  if  taken  inward,  a  notable  vomit,  or  as 
a  purgent.  If  applied  outwardly  it  presently  strikes  in,  or 
dries  up  all  itch,  scurf,  dandriff,  and  such-like  distempers  in 
men  or  women.  ...  It  is  a  petrifying  well.’  In  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  we  probably  have  the  key  to  the  problem.  The  water 
was  regarded  as  healing  because  of  its  peculiar  and  striking 
physical  properties. 

There  are  many  lepers’  wells,  even  in  Britain.  At  Middle- 
ton  in  Derbyshire  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  a  mineral 
well,  and  here  they  built  a  bath.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Church,  not  to  be  beaten,  erected  a  well-chapel  over  it  and 
dedicated  the  same  to  St.  Martin.  And  the  story  goes  that  a 
Crusader,  named  Martin,  washed  his  leprosy  off  him  at  this 
well  and  erected  the  chapel  as  a  sign  of  his  gratitude.  There 
is  another  leper’s  well  at  Brewood  in  Staffordshire,  and  others 
may  be  found  up  and  down  the  country. 

Most  of  these  wells  bear  a  sacred  reputation  and  their  cures 
are  partly  magical,  partly  religious,  and  in  some  cases  also 
partly  natural. 

The  same  magical  washing  away  of  disease  accounts  for  the 
very  prevalent  cure  of  eye-diseases  at  wells.  At  no  fewer  than 
29,  of  the  129  wells  collected,  were  diseases  of  the  eye  treated. 
At  one  of  these,  the  well  of  St.  Oswald  at  Oswestry,  the  water 
used  to  be  bottled  and  sent  away,  like  the  useful  aperient  waters 
of  our  modern  spas,  but  unlike  them  the  St.  Oswald  water 
cleared  and  strengthened  the  sight. 

In  the  second  group  of  magical  water-cures  the  idea  or 
process  of  definite  transference  is  plainer  than  in  the  case  of 
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the  washing-cures.  Diseases  are  handed  over  from  the  patient 
to  the  water,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  running  water,  which 
can  carry  the  disease  away  beyond  recall,  like  a  leaf  on  its 
surface,  is  generally  preferred.  In  Victoria,  Australia,  young 
persons  in  the  grip  of  fever  are  made  to  bathe  three  or  four 
times  in  a  river,  many  dying  of  the  cure.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  running  water  near  a  dwelling-house  is  a  sign  of  luck, 
because  it  will  run  away  with  all  misfortune,  including  illness. 
In  some  parts  thrush  is  conveyed  from  a  baby’s  mouth  by  pass¬ 
ing  three  rushes  from  a  running  stream  through  its  mouth  and 
then  throwing  them  into  the  water.  In  Donegal  mumps  are 
borne  away  by  the  river  ;  and  in  Exmoor,  sciatica,  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country  as  ‘  bone-shave,’  is  cured  by  the  patient 
lying  on  his  back  by  the  side  of  a  stream  with  a  stick  between 
him  and  the  water,  and  as  he  lies  there  someone  recited  the 
rhyme  which,  according  to  magic,  effects  the  transfer  : 

‘  Bone-shave  right 
Bone-shave  straight 
As  the  water  rups  by  the  stave 
Good  for  bone-shave.’ 

(Pepys’  Diary.) 

/ 

The  folk-lore  records  are  full  of  similar  running -water  cures, 
in  all  of  which  the  same  magical  rules  are  evident. 

The  Religious  or  Animistic  Group  of  water-cures  forms,  perhaps, 
the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  most  important  division,  for 
although  magic  may  be  found  animating  the  procedure  of  many 
of  the  cases,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  natural  water-cures  it 
is  the  spirit  or  saint  of  the  well,  river,  etc.,  that  is  credited 
with  the  cure. 

The  genesis  of  the  well  or  river-spirit  must  be  referred  to  at 
the  time  when  every  natural  object  possessed  its  genius  loci ,  to 
the  time  of  polytheism,  that  is  to  say,  which  has  not  yet  perhaps 
utterly  passed  away,  even  from  Britain,  and  still  less  from  other 
countries  whose  education  is  more  backward. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said  that  whatever  object  in  Nature  was 
seen  to  move  was  looked  upon  by  primitive  man  as  informed 
with  a  spirit  life.  This,  of  course,  leaves  unexplained  the  fact 
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that  motionless  objects,  like  stones  and  mountains,  were  also 
tenanted  by  gods  and  demons.  Nevertheless,  perhaps,  there 
is  this  amount  of  probability  in  his  theory,  that  movement 
arrests  the  attention  of  man  earlier  and  more  keenly  than  still¬ 
ness.  At  all  events,  there  is  indubitable  evidence  from  all  over 
the  world  that  natural  water  in  springs,  wells,  brooks,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  in  the  sea  is  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling-place  and 
property  of  water-spirits  of  many  different  shapes  and  names. 

Rivers  like  the  Tiber,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Jordan 
all  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  water-god,  who  is 
their  owner  and  creator  ;  and  prayers  are  offered  and  sacrifices 
made  to  these  deities  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  favour  and 
averting  misfortune,  primarily  no  doubt  the  misfortune  of 
drowning,  but  later  other  types  of  mischance.  Wells,  with 
their  unaccountable  ebb  and  flow,  were  in  like  manner  under 
the  control  of  unstable  spirits  who  could  foretell  the  future 
and  cure  the  diseases  of  those  who  flocked  to  them. 

The  innumerable  well  and  water-gods  of  Britain  are  not  yet 
forgotten,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  for  the  saints  with  queer 
outlandish  names  who  guard  the  water  are,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  the  mediaeval  and  modern  representatives  of  pagan 
spirits.  For,  after  the  conversion  of  Britain  to  Christianity, 
the  priests,  finding  it  impossible  to  eradicate  the  old  customs, 
took  over  the  pagan  wells  into  the  Church,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  built  chapels  over  them  and  consecrated  them  to  the 
saints.  An  interesting  vestige  of  the  old  world  exists  in  the 
holy  wells  of  York  Minster  and  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  herein 
is  furnished  a  modern  parallel  with  the  Asklepian  temples  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  also  were  built  round  curative  or  holy 
wells,  where  sick  people  were  bathed  in  order  to  restore  them 
to  health. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  without  its  holy 
wells.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  well  Zam-zam  (or  Zamzen) 
at  Mecca,  at  which  the  faithful  pilgrims  to  the  holy  city  wash 
away  sin  and  disease  ;  of  the  famous  well  at  Lourdes,  with  its 
annual  recurrence  of  miracles  ;  of  the  sacred  spring  at  Holy- 
well  in  Flintshire,  and  so  on.  The  medical  journals  have  also 
described  the  pilgrimages  to,  and  the  bathing  in  the  holy  wells 
of  Benares,  in  India,  which  have  proved  an  almost  unmixed 
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evil,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  cholera  is  spread  by  drinking 
their  foul  though  sacred  waters.  The  Bible  records  also  have 
preserved  for  us  an  interesting  example  in  the  story  of  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  which,  as  it  exemplifies  the  animistic  basis  of  the 
well-cure,  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

‘  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep-market  a  pool,  which 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Bethesda,  having  five  porches. 
In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt, 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water  ;  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water 
stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had/' 

It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  persistence  of  custom  to  find 
that  the  diseases  cured  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  namely,  para¬ 
lysis  and  blindness,  are  also  those  which  are  still  regarded  as 
amenable  to  cure  by  the  water  of  holy  wells.  The  ‘  angel  ’ 
which  troubled  the  Pool  of  the  Five  Porches  was  none  other 
than  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  well,  and  the  effect  of  his  troubling 
of  the  water  refers  to  the  old  and  still  extant  supposition  that 
wells  are  the  most  actively  curative  when  a  freshet  has  flushed 
their  feeding  springs,  a  change  denoted  by  the  active  welling 
or  bubbling  up  of  the  water. 

Children  and  Wells.  Water  and  the  Genesis  of  Life. — In  going 
over  the  stories  of  the  cures  practised  at  wells  the  writer  was 
struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  children’s  diseases  were 
treated  at  them,  and  as  a  result  of  further  investigations  he 
arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  are  of  considerable 
interest.  The  enquiry  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatise 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information  ;  only  an 
outline  of  the  work  done  will  be  presented  here. 

We  shall  first  of  all  detail  a  few  examples  of  the  method  of 
treating  children’s  diseases  at  wells.  Children  used  to  be 
brought  to  St.  Madron’s  Well  in  Cornwall  for  the  cure  of 
rickets  and  other  ailments.  ‘  Three  times  they  were  plunged 
into  the  water,  after  having  been  stripped  naked,  the  parent  or 
person  dipping  them,  standing  facing  the  sun  ;  after  the  dip¬ 
ping  they  were  passed  nine  times  round  the  well  from  east  to 
west  ;  then  they  were  dressed  and  laid  in  St.  Madron’s  bed. 
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Should  they  sleep,  or  the  water  in  the  well  bubble,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  omen.’  (Cf.  the  ‘  troubling  ’  of  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda.)  In  the  village  of  Barnwell 1  in  Northamptonshire 
there  used  to  be  seven  wells  in  which  weakly  children  were 
dipped  ;  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  water  were  communicated, 
it  was  thought,  by  some  presiding  angel. 

Magic  has  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  these  practices,  and 
the  method  is  not  like  that  of  the  shock-treatment  of  lunacy 
and  hydrophobia.  Further,  in  my  original  essay,  I  was  able 
to  show  that  the  well-cure  of  children  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  practice  of  baptism.  Consequently,  the  only 
explanation  left  is  that  the  children  were  for  some  reason  and 
in  some  way  associated  with  the  well-spirit,  and  this  solution 
is  supported  by  a  large  number  of  curious  stories,  superstitions, 
and  ceremonies  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

In  German  folk-tales,  babies  come  into  the  world  from  rivers, 
ponds  or  wells,  an  association  with  water  wherein  we  may  dis¬ 
cern  a  mythical  or  allegorical  allusion  to  the  intra-uterine  life 
of  the  foetus  in  the  liquor  amnii. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  barrenness  in  women  is  cured  by 
bathing  in  certain  holy  wells,  the  water  of  which  was  thus  either 
fertilizing  or  else  actually  capable  of  providing  children.  In 
ancient  Greece,  for  example,  the  river  Elatus  in  Arcadia  and 
the  Thespian  well  at  Helicon  bore  this  reputation,  and  so  did 
a  well  at  Pyna  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  at  Aphrodite. 
The  women  of  Rome  visited  certain  wells  near  Pompeii  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  we  also  hear  of  the  practice  in  China,  India, 
and  modern  Algeria.  In  and  around  Jerusalem,  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  a  number  of  hot  springs  which  are  visited  by 
childless  couples,  not  for  their  medicinal  purposes,  but  because 
the  djinn  who  produces  the  clouds  of  vapour  is  capable  ‘  in  a 
definite  and  physical  sense  ’  of  giving  them  offspring.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Roth,  too,  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America  believe 
that  women  sometimes  become  pregnant  without  any  male 
intervention,  the  foetus  being  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
spirits  of  water  or  of  the  forest. 

In  England,  also,  there  were  a  number  of  wells  which  were 
supposed  to  cure  sterility.  Child’s  Well  in  Oxford  ‘  by  the 

1  Barnwell  =  Bairnwell. 
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holiness  of  the  chaplains  successively  serving  there  had  virtue 
to  make  women  that  were  barren  to  bring  forth  children.’ 

Many  old  tales  and  legends  illustrate  the  union  between 
wells  and  children,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
believe  in  water-spirits  these  beings  are  sometimes  described 
as  little  people  with  some  external  resemblance  to  children  ; 
at  other  times  they  are  believed  to  be  fond  of  stealing  children 
from  parents. 

Finally,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  notion  prevalent 
that  certain  springs  and  wells  had  the  wonderful  power  of  im¬ 
parting  youthful  vigour  to  the  aged  ;  and  poets  sang  and  painters 
limned  these  springs,  as  well  they  might.  In  the  Royal  Museum 
in  Berlin  there  is  a  comical  picture  by  the  famous  Lukas 
Cranach,  wherein  are  depicted  large  numbers  of  old  women, 
some  in  waggons,  some  in  wheelbarrows,  and  the  less  weakly 
on  foot,  on  the  way  to  bathe  in  one  of  these  springs  of  eternal 
youth.  At  one  side  of  the  pond  we  see  them  cautiously  and 
delicately  entering  the  water,  and  at  the  other  side  they  are 
briskly  emerging,  young,  fresh,  and  tempting  once  more. 

The  not  infrequent  cure  of  thd  weak,  impotent,  and  paralysed 
at  wells  is,  of  course,  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and 
suggests,  when  coupled  with  the  wells  of  eternal  youth,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  well  was  looked  upon  by  our  primitive  fore¬ 
fathers  as  the  source  and  origin  of  life.  This,  then,  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why,  in  all  parts,  wells  are  so  frequently  looked 
upon  as  specially  useful  for  the  cure  of  children’s  diseases. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  water-spirit  was  associated  with 
infants  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  pre-natal  period  of  life  is  passed  in  water  ;  and  secondly, 
because  of  the  natural  association  of  vegetable  fertility  with 
moisture. 

Recently,  we  may  add,  Profs.  Elliot  Smith  and  Perry  have 
referred  the  belief  in  water  as  the  fertilizing  agent  of  women 
as  well  as  of  the  soil,  to  the  Nile  Valley  in  ancient  Egyptian 
times.  (See  later,  p.  290.) 

Rag-Wells. — There  are  still  left  one  or  two  peculiar  features 
in  the  cure  of  disease  at  wells  which  merit  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration.  One  of  these  is  the  common  item  in  the  healing- 
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rite  which  consists  in  the  hanging-up  of  a  rag  or  a  small  piece 
of  the  patient’s  clothing  generally  on  a  tree  or  bush  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  well.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  particular  wells,  so  carefully  observed  is  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  that  the  bushes  around  the  spring  are  con¬ 
stantly  covered  with  a  foliage  of  fluttering  rags.  It  would  seem 
that  these  rags  are  probably  ‘  votive  offerings,’  left  by  the 
sufferer  as  the  medium  between  himself  and  the  well-entity 
in  order  that  he  may  remain  en  rapport  with  it,  just  as  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  seen  that  images  of  eyes,  ears,  tumours, 
and  what-not  are  hung  up  in  temples  and  churches.  At  all 
events  this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  I  can  suggest  for 
a  practice  as  widespread  as  this  is,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
provoked  by  some  common  and  general  mental  process.  Why 
pieces  of  clothing  rather  than  images  should  be  selected  as  the 
medium  in  the  case  of  wells  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  un¬ 
less  we  suppose  that  it  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  practice  of 
washing  the  disease  off  with  a  rag,  which  thereafter  is  left 
beside  the  well. 

Another  curious  custom  connected  with  the  well  ritual  is  the 
throwing  of  bent  pins  into  the  water.  This  proceeding  seems 
to  suggest,  and  some  stories  connected  with  wells  lend  support 
to  the  suggestion,  that  the  pin  is  thrown  into  the  well  by  way  of 
payment  or  acknowledgment  to  the  spirit,  or  that  it  is,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  a  form  of  the  votive  offering.  Why  a  pin 
should  be  selected,  however,  I  cannot  say  ;  nor  can  I  guess  why 
it  should  be  bent.  Pin-wells  seems  to  be  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  North  of  England  than  anywhere  else. 

Medicinal  Waters. — So  far  we  have  been  dealing  chiefly  with 
water-cures  in  general.  In  the  present  section  we  shall  address 
ourselves  briefly  to  the  subject  of  natural  medicinal  waters  and 
their  place  in  folk-lore  and  ancient  medicine.  Here  again  our 
interest  as  practising  medical  men  is  naturally  keener  than  it 
is  in  those  portions  of  our  work  in  which  we  discussed  the 
matter  of  healing  practices  no  longer  active. 

As  we  have  seen  earlier  in  this  chapter,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  our  primitive 
predecessors,  while  they  regarded  all  natural  water  as  under 
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the  care  and  protection  of  spirits  or  gods,  were  more  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  those  springs  and  rivers  whose  water  pos¬ 
sessed  some  striking  or  uncommon  qualities.  Thus  hot-water 
springs,  ferruginous  or  chalybeate  springs,  and  petrifying 
springs,  besides  springs  which  showed  bubbling  or  variability 
in  their  flow,  were  one  and  all  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as 
significant  and  sacred  in  a  very  particular  and  special  sense, 
and  being  sacred  they  were  also  of  course  curative,  in  obedience 
to  the  universal  rule. 

Hot-water  springs  are,  of  all  this  group,  the  most  important 
and  the  most  frequently  resorted  to  by  uncivilized  people  for 
the  cure  of  all  kinds  of  disorders.  We  have  already  instanced 
the  hot  wells  of  the  Holy  Land  which  cure  sterility.  In  New 
Zealand  the  famous  hot  springs  of  that  country  are  frequently 
used  by  the  aborigines,  and,  according  to  Jacobsen,  the  Haidah 
Indians,  in  British  Columbia,  are  said  to  resort  to  hot  sulphur 
wells  for  the  cure  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  of  urticaria  and 
skin-eruptions.  In  Hope’s  collection  of  English  holy  wells,  in 
the  same  way,  we  find  that  upwards  of  twenty  wells  are  de¬ 
scribed,  the  water  of  which  is  impregnated  with  various  soluble 
chemical  ingredients. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  recourse  to  thermal 
and  chemical  waters  may  have  been  a  rational  action  in  the 
first  instance,  all  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  just  as  powerful 
herbs,  possessing  true  pharmacological  properties,  were  origi¬ 
nally  used  in  medicine  not  because  of  that  particular  property, 
but  simply  and  solely  because  they  had  striking  qualities,  so, 
in  like  manner,  medicinal  wells  were  resorted  to  for  the  cure 
of  disease  because  they  were  extraordinary  and,  on  that  account, 
specially  sacred.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  truth 
of  what  we  are  saying. 

At  Fritham,  in  Hampshire,  there  is  a  well,  known  indiffer¬ 
ently  as  the  ‘  Lepers’  ’  or  the  ‘  iron  ’  well,  the  water  of  which 
is  chalybeate,  the  iron  being  deposited  after  oxidation  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  Leprosy,  they  say,  used  to  be  very 
common  in  Hampshire,  and  the  lepers  used  to  bathe  in  the 
water  of  this  well  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  their  grievous 
disease.  Nowadays,  of  course,  lepers  are  no  longer  cured 
there,  but  mangy  dogs  are,  and  by  the  same  method,  namely, 
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by  ablution,  or  rather  immersion,  for  the  dog  is  dropped  into 
the  well  over  a  wooden  erection  at  one  end  and  left  to  scramble 
out  at  the  other  as  best  he  can. 

There  is  obviously  no  rational  basis  for  the  treatment  either 
of  leprosy  or  mange  by  bathing  the  patient  in  ferruginous  water. 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  particular 
well  was  selected  simply  because  its  water  was  peculiar. 
Ferruginous  water,  if  it  is  to  exercise  any  real  effect,  must  be 
taken  internally.  Its  external  application,  therefore,  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  wearing  of  henbane  or  mistletoe  as  an  amulet. 

In  Northumberland,  near  Long  Witton,  there  are  three  wells, 
known  as  the  Thruston  Wells,  all  of  which  are  chalybeate  and 
also  contain  sulphur  and  alumine,  and  one  of  which  cured 
ophthalmic  diseases  by  ablution.  And  they  were  dignified  in 
the  olden  days  by  the  possession  of  a  guardian  spirit  shaped 
like  a  dragon,  the  myth  of  whose  death  supplies  us  with  one  of 
those  interesting  details,  the  finding  of  which  is  like  the  finding 
of  a  jewel  to  the  patient  scrutineer  of  folk-tales.  The  dragon 
was  slain  by  the  famous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  the  combat 
was  a  tedious  affair,  for  each  time  he  was  wounded  the  monster 
dipped  his  tail  into  the  well  and  so  recovered  his  strength. 
That  is  to  say  there  is  in  this  story  a  veiled  allusion  to  the 
notion  that  wells  furnish  life. 

From  the  medicinal  wells  of  folk-lore  we  now  proceed  to  run 
over  the  hydropathic  treatment  in  the  medicine  of  by-gone 
days. 

We  know  from  ancient  authors  and  modern  excavations  that 
the  Asklepian  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  built  around 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  medicinal  wells.  Pausanias  says 
that  there  were  warm  saline  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple  at  Cenchraea  in  Corinthiaci,  and  springs  and  wells 
near  the  Asklepian  temples  at  Corone  and  Pergamos. 

Hippocrates  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  thermal  natural 
waters  ‘  having  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  sulphur,  alum, 
bitumen  or  soda  in  them/  which  he  very  properly  condemned 
as  drinking-water.  He  also  disapproved  of  saline  aperient 
waters  because,  although  they  relieved  constipation  at  the 
moment,  they  tended  to  make  it  worse  in  the  long  run. 
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It  is  from  Pliny,  however,  that  we  obtain  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  thermal  springs  and  spas  of  the  ancients.  He 
describes  the  springs  of  Baiae,  whither,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
sterile  women  of  Rome  used  to  repair  in  order  to  get  children 
by  bathing.  Many  other  complaints  were  also  treated  at  these 
springs.  In  addition  to  Pliny’s  evidence,  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  Romans  held  the  mineral  spring  is  displayed  in  our 
own  country,  in  the  once  stately  buildings  at  Bath,  for  example. 
And  although  with  the  disappearance  of  the  great  Empire  those 
gorgeous  temples  fell  into  disrepair  and  ruin,  yet  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  natural  watering-places  did  not  lose  their 
reputation  as  sources  of  healing. 

Coming  down  to  the  pre-scientific  era  we  find  many  re¬ 
ferences  to  natural  watering-places.  In  the  ‘  Opera  ’  of 
Fabricius  Hildanus  (1646)  there  is  a  full  description,  with  a 
well-executed  plan,  of  ‘  Pfeifer’s  Bath  ’  in  Switzerland,  and 
Dr.  Salmon  describes  accurately  but  briefly  the  ‘  Spaw  Waters  ’ 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Quincy  also  mentions  Buxton, 
Bath,  and  Wells  in  Somersetshire.  The  traditional  discovery 
of  the  waters  of  Bath  by  King'  Bladud,  whose  ‘  leprosy  ’  was 
cured  there,  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  before  the  dawn  of 
civilization  in  Britain  the  Bath  wells  were  used  to  cure  skin- 
diseases. 

Artificial  Baths ,  Sweating  Cures ,  etc. — Sweating-cures  are 
practised  everywhere  ;  and  all  sorts  of  devices  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  induce  free  perspiration,  from  the  national  dance  of 
the  Klamath  Indians,  which  is  kept  up  for  five  days  and  is 
undertaken  for  the  cure  of  disease,  to  the  luxurious  Turkish 
bath  of  the  modern  city. 

The  native  Australians  of  Victoria  lay  their  patient  over  a 
hole  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  a  fire  covered  with  wet  leaves 
has  been  placed. 

Among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  vapour-baths  are  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  in,  and  behind  their  dwelling-houses  small 
hemispherical  ovens  are  erected  for  their  provision.  In  like 
manner,  according  to  Bancroft,  vapour-baths  are  very  popular 
among  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  in  America. 
In  North  California  fires  used  to  be  kindled  for  the  baths  at 
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the  approach  of  winter  and  not  put  out  again  until  the  spring. 
Among  many  of  these  tribes  the  vapour-bath  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies — weddings, 
funerals,  and  so  on — that  nothing  official  is  considered  com¬ 
plete  until  all  the  people  participating  in  the  function  have 
undergone  a  free  perspiration  ;  perhaps,  after  all,  a  more  sen¬ 
sible  method  of  celebrating  occasions  than  to  gorge  one’s  self 
at  a  public  banquet  !  The  sweat  is  generally  followed  by  a 
plunge  into  a  river  or  lake  in  order  to  ‘  cool  down.’ 

Vapour  baths  are  not  infrequently  resorted  to  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  to  bring  difficult  labour  to  a  speedy  end.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  observed  in  Russia,  where  every  village  possesses  its 
‘  Bath-hut,’  in  which  all  the  births  take  place,  the  woman  going 
to  the  bath-hut  as  soon  as  her  labour  begins,  a  curious  practice 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  desire  to  avoid  contaminating 
the  dwelling-house.  The  custom  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Kalevala  of  Finland. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject 
of  bathing  in  ancient  Rome.  From  the  division  of  the  baths 
into  Tepidaria,  Laconicum,  Calidaria,  and  Frigidaria  it  is 
evident  that  the  arrangements  and  methods  were  very  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  modern  Turkish  bath. 

The  ‘  Hygienic  ’  Treatment  of  Disease. — Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  amiss  for  us  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  set  of  curious 
medical  customs,  or  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  which 
are  of  great  antiquity  and  are  still  very  popular.  I  refer  to  what 
is  termed  by  the  ancients  the  ‘  hygienic,’  and  by  ourselves  the 
‘  natural  ’  treatment  of  disease.  The  details  of  the  method  are 
multitudinous,  but  broadly  speaking,  as  everyone  knows,  its 
animating  principle,  if  we  may  call  it  a  principle,  is  that  the 
exposure  of  the  patient  to  some  kind  of  rigour  of  climate,  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  or  drink,  will  render  him  so  hardy  and  resistant  that 
he  will  throw  off  all  the  complaints  from  which  he  is  suffering. 
This  hygienic  treatment  reminds  us  of  the  mediaeval  crucifixion 
of  the  flesh  in  consequence  of  which  the  soul,  relieved,  as  it 
was,  of  the  downward  drag  of  the  body,  was  thereby  enabled 
to  soar  to  higher  spiritual  altitudes. 

The  ‘  hygienic  ’  treatment  of  health,  by  stimulating  and 
provoking  a  pleasant  reaction  may,  perhaps,  promote  the  well- 
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being  of  the  constitution,  and  the  hygienic  treatment  of  those 
disorders  that  follow  over-indulgence  in  the  good  and  bad 
things  of  life  is,  within  limits,  useful,  if  not  altogether  necessary. 
But  every  physician  recognizes  that  the  wholesale  and  irra¬ 
tional  treatment  of  grave  disease  by  methods  of  rigour  and 
discipline  has  been  responsible  for  many  fatalities,  for  the 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  whether  advised  by  a  medical  man  or 
ordered  by  a  priest,  has  very  much  the  same  results  in  medicine 
as  in  religion.  The  robust  it  renders  stronger  ;  the  weaklings, 
in  body  or  spirit,  it  destroys.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  that 
curious  perversity  of  character  which  in  religion  seeks  comfort 
by  following  pain,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  popularity  of 
the  hygienic  treatment  in  medicine.  Traced  back  to  their 
source  in  the  mind,  the  scourge  and  the  icy  plunge  will  be 
found  to  spring  from  one  and  the  same  feeling,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  incorrect  to  look  upon  the  hygienic  treatment  of  disease 
as  another  ancient  and  deep-seated  bond  of  union  between 
medicine  and  religion. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  hygienic  treatment,  we  may  quote 
from  Miss  Hamilton’s  book  ofi  ‘  Incubation  ’  the  Asklepian 
strictures  laid  upon  Aristides,  from  whose  ‘  Orations  ’  the 
account  is  obtained. 

‘  His  (Aristides’)  health  was  bad  about  the  time  of  the  winter- 
equinox.  It  was  a  stormy  day.  The  god  ordered  him  to  rub 
himself  over  with  mud,  etc.,  and  run  three  times  round  the  Temple. 
It  was  a  north  wind  and  keen  frost.  He  did  as  Asklepios  ordered, 
then  bathed  at  the  well  and  found  himself  in  fine  condition.  But 
a  companion  who  imitated  him  had  a  paralytic  spasm  and  could 
scarcely  be  restored  to  heat.  Another  day  of  winter  he  had  to 
cover  himself  with  mud  and  sit  in  the  temple-hall  of  Zeus.  Another 
time,  he  was  told  to  rise  from  a  bed  of  fever,  and  clad  only  in  a 
linen  garment,  go  out  and  wash  in  the  well.  He  felt  no  cold, 
though  the  water  was  icy.  The  astonishment  of  the  spectators  at 
these  baths  was  very  great.’ 
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COLOURS,  NUMBERS,  ETC. 

Colours. — The  tale  of  homoeopathic  medical  magic  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  discussion  of  the  influences  of  colours 
upon  the  evolution  of  medicine.  According  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Signatures,  colour  was  one  of  the  signs  whereby  the 
mediaeval  physician  recognized  his  therapeutical  plants. 

Red  is  the  most  important  of  all  colours,  both  in  magic  and 
in  medicine,  obviously  because  it  suggests  blood.  In  the  realm 
general  of  folk-lore  it  has  been  said  that  the  mountain-ash, 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  clusters  of  beautiful  red  berries 
was,  on  that  account,  worshipped  as  a  sacred  tree  by  our  an¬ 
cestors  long  before  they  ‘  had  arrived  at  any  idea  of  abstract 
divinities.’  The  same  colour  was  sacred  to  the  Scandinavian 
god  Thor.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  efficacy  of  St.  John’s 
wort  was  enhanced  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  because  its  juice 
happens  to  be  red,  so  that  it  came  to  be  known  as  ‘  St.  John’s 
Blood.’ 

In  mediaeval  demonology  this  colour  was  esteemed  of  great 
importance,  for  Mephistopheles  and  other  spirits  of  like  kidney 
with  him,  were  generally  clad  in  red  raiment  ;  their  hands  also 
were  red,  because  of  the  fires  of  hell,  eternally  burning  and 
blazing  within  them.  In  the  same  way,  also,  red  was  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  devil  and  his  imps,  because  it  reminded  them 
of  their  destiny.  In  China,  where  demons  are  very  plentiful, 
red  cloth  is  carried  in  the  pocket  and  red  silk  is  braided  into 
children’s  hair  to  keep  the  devil  away. 

Anaemia,  pallor,  and  other  obvious  forms  of  disorders  of 
the  blood  were  very  generally  treated  by  red  substances  by  the 
medical  men  of  old.  And,  as  an  outcome  of  this  old-estab¬ 
lished  and  deep-rooted  idea,  port,  claret,  and  other  red  wines 
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are  still  considered,  even  by  educated  people,  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  the  white  wines  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia, 
apparently  because  of  the  hazy  hope  that  red  wines  will  be 
more  likely  to  restore  to  pallid  cheeks  and  lips  their  former 
rosy  tinge. 

For  the  same  reason  the  older  doctors  had  great  faith  in  red 
coloured  drugs  for  anaemia  ;  burnt  purple,  pomegranate  seeds, 
mulberries,  and,  of  course,  blood  itself  being  commonly  used. 

In  like  manner  we  find  that  this  is  the  favourite  colour  for 
the  cords  and  strings  used  to  restrict  the  growth  of  tumours 
and  swellings.  In  Scotland  the  surgeon  who  is  treating  tuber¬ 
culous  glands  of  the  neck  may  expect  to  find  his  aseptic  dress¬ 
ings  reinforced  and  improved  by  a  fold  of  red  flannel  tied  round 
his  patient’s  neck. 

The  following  cures,  similar  instances  of  which  may  be 
found  in  all  the  old  medical  books,  further  illustrate  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  use  of  red  in  pre-scientific  medicine  :  ‘For  the  falling 
of  the  fundament,  apply  a  cloth  covered  with  brick-dust  ;  or, 
boil  a  handful  of  red  rose  leaves  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  red 
wine  :  dip  a  cloth  in  it  and  ap£>ly  it  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.’ 
(John  Wesley.)  Prolapsus  uteri  received  the  same  treatment. 

Homoeopathically,  also,  red  rashes  of  all  kpnds,  but  especially 
scarlet  fever  and  measles,  were  cured  by  enveloping  the  patient 
in  red  clothing.  A  correspondent  in  Notes  and  Queries  writes 
that  when  he  was  a  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  one  of  his  lecturers  used  to  say  that 
there  were  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  in  Fleet  Street  red 
‘  tongues,’  that  is,  tongue-shaped  pieces  of  red  cloth,  which 
were  tied  round  the  neck  of  patients  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever.  Treatment  akin  to  this  used  to  be  carried  out  in  Ireland, 
according  to  Lady  Wilde,  ‘  where  the  red  rash  ’  was  cured  by 
applying  to  the  skin  of  the  patient  the  blood  of  a  hare  by  means 
of  a  red  rag,  the  rag  being  afterwards  buried. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  ancient  treatment  of  smallpox 
by  surrounding  the  patient  with  red  bed-curtains  and  hangings. 
It  is  said  that,  when  the  son  of  Edward  II.  was  sick  of  the  disease, 
John  of  Gaddesden,  a  monk-physician  who  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  ordered  that  the  bed-furniture  and  trap¬ 
pings  should  be  exclusively  composed  of  red  material,  and  the 
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patient  recovered,  he  tells  us,  ‘  citra  vestigia  variolar um  ’ — 
without  a  mark,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  absence  of  scarring 
is  just  what  has  been  claimed  for  this  treatment  by  its  modern 
advocates.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Emperor, 
Francis  I.,  when  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  was  also 
wrapt  up  in  scarlet,  but  in  his  case  the  treatment  was  unavail¬ 
ing,  for  the  august  patient  died.  In  Japan,  also,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  the  same  colour  treatment  of  smallpox  has  long  been 
popular.  On  one  occasion,  we  read,  when  the  children  of  the 
royal  family  were  attacked  by  the  disease  they  were  ‘  laid  in 
chambers  where  bed  and  walls  were  alike  covered  with  red, 
and  all  who  approached  them  were  clothed  ’  in  the  same  colour. 

This  old  colour-treatment  of  smallpox  has  recently  been  in¬ 
vestigated,  with  the  result  that  its  beneficial  qualities  have 
apparently  been  proved  ;  they  are  attributed  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  actinic  rays  of  daylight  from  the  pustules.  If  this  report 
proves  to  be  correct,  one  more  instance  may  be  added  to  the 
number  of  useful  remedies  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
unlikely  well-spring  of  mysticism. 

Black. — It  is  not  so  easy  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  for 
the  faith  in  some  of  the  other  colours,  unless  we  assume  that, 
just  as  the  magical  employment  of  certain  herbs  led  to  thera¬ 
peutical  excursions  far  and  wide  into  the  field  of  botany,  so  in 
like  manner  under  the  suggestion  of  the  real  or  supposed 
efficacy  of  red  in  disease  trial  was  made  of  the  other  colours. 
Black,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  more  simply,  by  ascrib¬ 
ing  its  vogue  to  the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  night,  death,  and 
deeds  of  darkness  and  mystery,  that  it  arouses.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  mystical  importance  of  the  black  cat  ; 
and  in  other  respects  also  we  find  black  an  important  colour 
among  the  witches.  ‘  In  Scotland,  in  November  1596, 
Christian  Stewart  was  burned  as  a  witch,  having  been  found 
art  and  part  of  bewitching  Patrick  Ruthven  by  laying  on  him 
a  heavy  sickness  with  a  black  clout,  which  she  herself  had  con¬ 
fessed  before  several  ministers,  notaries,  and  others  at  divers 
times.’ 

In  New  England,  the  blood  of  a  perfectly  black  hen  will  cure 
rheumatism,  shingles,  and  nearly  all  other  diseases  if  applied 
externally  ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  wool  that  is  stuffed 
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into  the  ears  to  relieve  earache  should  always  be  taken  from  a 
black  sheep. 

Black,  among  the  Indians  of  South  America,  according  to 
Karsten,  is,  like  red,  supposed  to  be  specially  inimical  to 
demons,  and  for  this  reason  is  employed  as  a  body  pigment 
not  only  in  illness,  but  also  as  a  preventive  of  demoniac  assaults 
on  important  occasions  such  as  the  first  menstruation  of  women, 
at  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  so  on. 

Black  and  white  together  made  up  a  charm  by  which  the 
ancient  Assyrians  used  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  The  direc¬ 
tions  run  as  follows  : 

‘  Take  a  white  cloth  and  in  it  place  the  mamit  (sic) 

In  the  sick  man’s  right  hand 
And  take  a  black  cloth 
Wrap  it  round  his  left  hand. 

Then  all  the  evil  spirits, 

And  the  sins  he  has  committed, 

Shall  quit  their  hold  of  him, 

And  shall  never  return.’ 

Numbers . — As  might  be  expected  the  medical  customs  of  the 
folk  abound  in  examples  of  the  belief  in  fateful  numbers,  a 
belief  which  has  not  been  without  some  influence  upon  official 
medicine.  Every  English  medical  man  is  aware  that  the  laity 
attach  great  importance  to  certain  critical  days  and  years. 
Pneumonia,  we  are  told,  becomes  ‘  critical  ’ — in  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term — by  preference  on  the  7th  or  9th  day  of 
disease,  seldom  or  never  on  the  8th.  After  parturition  the 
third  is  the  day  when  the  patient  must  be  most  carefully 
guarded  from  a  chill,  lest  a  shivering  be  set  up,  and  child-bed 
fever  follow.  Children  born  at  the  seventh  month  are  still 
supposed  to  stand  a  better  chance  of  surviving  than  those  born 
at  the  eighth,  an  erroneous  product  of  numerical  magic  which 
was  the  orthodox  medical  doctrine  for  thousands  of  years. 
(See  Chapter  XII.) 

In  addition  to  these  instances,  everyone  is  acquainted  with 
the  popular  idea  that  on  every  seventh  year  of  his  life  each 
individual  puts  off  the  old  Adam  and  renews  the  entire  body. 
The  old  physiological  supposition  that  the  never-ceasing  meta¬ 
bolic  processes  of  the  body,  which  eventuate  in  a  complete 
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removal  of  old  and  a  substitution  for  it  of  new  tissue,  occupy 
a  period  of  about  seven  years,  is  popularly  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  every  seventh  year  we  make  a  sort  of  tissue  somersault, 
leaping  out  of  the  old  into  the  new  body  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  This  interesting  compromise  between  the  old  mystic 
and  the  scientific  teaching  has  granted  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
ancient  belief  in  a  bodily  crisis  every  seven  years. 

We  medical  men  still  talk  of  the  ‘  climacteric,’  but  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  did  the  pre-scientific  physicians,  and  we  in¬ 
accurately  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  the  period  of  the 
menopause  only.  In  the  olden  times,  the  ‘  climacteric  ’ 
(k\i{uxkt?]p,  the  steps  of  a  ladder)  was  applied  to  each  vital 
period  of  seven  years,  the  63rd  year  being  the  ‘  grand  climac¬ 
teric,’  the  most  critical  year  of  life,  its  special  significance 
originally  depending  upon  a  purely  magical  notion  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  multiplies  of  63  are  seven  and  nine,  that  is 
three  times  three.  There  was  even  a  ‘  climacteric  disease  ’ 
which  attacked  people  at  the  critical  periods  of  life.  Its  dura¬ 
tion  was  ‘  uncertain.’  We  owe  both  the  idea  and  the  word  to 
Greek  medicine  which,  not  in  this  instance  alone,  seems  to 
have  tapped  the  wells  of  folk-lore  for  its  physiology. 

In  the  Pythagorean  system  of  philosophy  the  magical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  numbers  was  systematized — ‘  one  is  unity  ;  two, 
diversity  ;  and  three,  perfect  harmony  ’  ;  and  if  we  run  our 
eye  over  ancient  mythologies  and  theologies  we  shall  find  the 
same  honour  paid  to  all  odd  numbers  as  is  paid  to  them  in  our 
modern  proverbs,  the  most  important,  as  everybody  knows, 
being  three  and  seven. 

In  classical  mythology  there  were  three  Fates,  three  Graces 
and  three  Furies  ;  in  Egypt  there  was  a  tripartite  division  of 
man’s  body  and  soul  ;  in  India  we  meet  with  the  trident  of 
Vishnu  ;  and  in  the  Christian  theology  a  similar  process  of 
numerical  mysticism  is  evident.  Nor  is  this  distribution  of 
magical  influence  among  the  numbers  limited  to  the  great 
theological  institutions  of  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  for 
it  is  found  in  precisely  similar  terms  in  savage  and  uncivilized 
communities.  The  witchcraft  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  for 
example,  directs  the  worker  in  black  magic,  when  he  makes  a 
waxen  effigy  of  his  enemy,  to  scorch  it  six  times  and  on  the 
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seventh  to  burn  it,  and  in  China  five  and  seven  are  the  most 
important  numbers  in  magic. 

The  belief  in  the  mystical  power  of  the  odd  numbers, 
especially  of  number  three,  is  as  strong  in  folk-medicine  as  in 
witchcraft  and  religion.  Most  healing  charms  must  be  recited 
three  times,  or,  when  your  illness  is  desperate,  thrice  three 
times.  Drugs,  bathings,  fumigations,  creepings,  rubbings,  et 
hoc  genus  omne ,  must  be  triplicated  if  they  are  to  furnish  their 
full  remedial  benefit.  ‘  Three  times,  to  cure  inflammatory 
diseases,  the  invocation  of  three  angels  is  repeated  in  Cornwall, 
to  each  one  of  nine  bramble  leaves  immersed  in  spring-water/ 

Number  Seven. — The  Hebrew  word  to  swear,  or  take  an 
oath,  means,  literally,  to  come  under  the  influence  of  seven 
things.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  medical  belief  in  the 
superior  viability  of  infants  born  at  the  seventh  month,  and 
that  the  seventh  son  was  a  bom  doctor  will  also  be  remembered. 
But,  from  the  purely  folk-lore  point  of  view,  this  magical  em¬ 
phasis  upon  seven  is  probably  not  indigenous  to  Europe.  For 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  more  importance  attached  to 
it  by  the  Semitic  and  other  nations  of  the  Orient  than  by  those 
of  the  West.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  cultivation  of  astrology  among  the ,  ancient  Chaldeans 
with  its  seven  planets  and  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and,  probably  as  a  consequence  of  astrological  teaching,  its 
influence  upon  ancient  Assyrian  thought  was  very  considerable, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  circumstances  that  in  the  Assyrian 
hell  there  were  seven  circles,  and  that  the  chief  evil  spirits  of 
that  country  were  also  seven  in  number. 

Number  Thirteen. — The  great  majority  of  our  superstitions 
‘  have  their  day,  they  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be,’  but 
number  thirteen  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  hardihood 
that  enables  it  to  withstand  the  ups  and  downs  that  have  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  other  beliefs.  The  evil  omen  of  this  number 
has  been  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem  were  thirteen  in  number.  And  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  that  coincidence  strengthened  and  perpetuated, 
even  if  it  did  not  originate,  the  belief.  But  thirteen  is  not  in¬ 
variably  an  unlucky  number.  In  Cuba,  for  example,  it  is 
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fraught  with  benefits,  for,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ‘  thirteen 
cloves  of  garlic  at  the  end  of  a  cord,  worn  round  the  neck  for 
thirteen  days’  prevent  jaundice,  if  at  midnight  on  the  thirteenth 
day  you  take  off  the  necklace,  fling  it  away  behind  you,  and  run 
off  home  without  looking  back. 

The  same  uncertainty  of  significance  clings  about  some  of  the 
other  numbers.  Seven,  for  instance,  is  not  invariably  a  harbinger 
of  good  fortune.  Even  the  seventh  son,  so  gifted  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  is,  in  Portugal,  regarded  with  misgiving,  for  in 
that  country  he  asumes  the  shape  of  an  ass  every  Saturday. 

This  inconsistency  in  the  mystical  meaning  of  numbers  is, 
of  course,  only  apparent,  for  as  we  have  already  seen  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  the  quality  pertaining  to  magical  objects 
or  ideas  is  that  of  taboo  ;  lucky  and  unlucky,  sacred  and  cursed, 
simultaneously  ;  either  quality  predominating  according  to  the 
point  of  view.  And  the  fatefulness  of  number  thirteen  also  is 
one  of  those  taboo  ideas  which  were  probably  in  existence  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 

Numbers  in  Magic. — Numbers  came  to  be  used  in  magic 
probably  because  they  are  easily  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest,  or  typify  the  action  of  waxing  and  waning. 

Numerical  spells,  sometimes  otherwise  known  as  running  or 
rhyme  number  spells,  have  been  used  in  magic  and  medicine 
for  unknown  periods  of  time,  an  early  reference  to  them  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  Babylonian  charm  against  a  magician,  of  whom  the 
goddess  Hea  says  to  the  sick  man,  ‘  By  means  of  the  number 
he  enslaves  thee.’ 

The  numerical  production  of  magical  waning  is  illustrated 
in  a  Cornish  spell  for  the  bite  of  an  adder.  The  healer  placed 
a  cross,  made  of  hazel-wood,  upon  the  wound,  and  pronounced 
the  following  incantation,  £  blowing  out  the  words  aloud,  like 
one  of  the  commandments  ’  : 1 

‘  Underneath  this  hazelin  mote 
There’s  a  braggoty  2  worm  with  a  speckled  throat  ; 

Nine  double  is  he  ; 

Now  from  nine  double  to  eight  double, 

And  from  eight  double  to  seven  double,  ’ — 

1  Cf.  The  Rhetorical  Declaiming  of  Incantations  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  24. 

2  Spotted. 
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and  so  on  in  the  manner  of  the  ten  jolly  nigger  boys,  until 

‘  And  from  one  double  to  no  double. 

No  double  hath  he  !  ’ 

By  the  time  the  end  of  the  rhyme  is  reached  the  adder’s  bite 
has  been  conjured  away  into  the  Kingdom  of  Nothingness  in 
sympathy  with  reduction  of  the  numbers  one  by  one  to  zero. 

This  easy  plan  of  counting  out  an  illness  was  also  practised 
by  Ferrarius. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  EVIL  EYE 

We  have  several  times  found  in  the  course  of  our  investigations 
into  the  prevalence  of  certain  customs  that  some  enjoy  an  ex¬ 
travagant  popularity  or  an  unusually  wide  distribution  for 
reasons  which  are  not  always  quite  obvious.  The  obstetric 
binder,  for  instance,  and  the  well-treatment  of  children’s 
diseases  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  this  remark,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  excessive  development  of  herbalism  in  the  medicine 
of  the  pre-scientific  or  transitional  period  may  be  also  looked 
upon  as  a  similarly  local  and  particular  hypertrophy.1  It  is, 
however,  in  the  superstition  of  the  Evil  Eye  that  this  charac¬ 
teristic  is  most  strongly  marked.  Here  we  encounter  a  set  of 
beliefs  based  upon  and  arising  out  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
magical  philosophy,  and  originally  therefore  but  one  of  a  large 
number  of  equally  important  or  unimportant  superstitions, 
which,  in  some  countries  particularly,  grows  up  to  a  height  of 
importance  in  comparison  with  which  its  early  companion 
beliefs  seem  dwarfed  and  stunted.  And,  just  as  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  plant  life  the  adoption  of  the  tree-form  confers  upon 
an  individual  species  freedom  to  develop  along  lines  peculiar 
to  itself,  so  in  like  manner  the  superstition  of  the  Evil  Eye 
comes  to  manifest  features  so  unlike  those  of  most  other  magical 
customs  that  considerable  temptation  may  be  felt  to  look  upon 
it  as  something  quite  unrelated  to  them.  So  much  so,  that 
some  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to  justify  our  conclusion 
that  the  superstition  of  the  Evil  Eye,  in  its  present-day  form, 
springs  from  the  same  simple  magical  processes  of  thought  as 
those  that  gave  rise  to  the  effigy,  for  example.  It  must  not  be 

1  Something  like  herbal  universalism  is  also  met  with,  however,  in  ancient 
India  and  Persia  (see  before,  Part  I,  Chapter  I.  and  Part  II,  Chapter  II.). 
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forgotten,  however,  that,  even  although  we  may  look  upon  the 
Evil  Eye  group  of  beliefs  as  the  product  of  simple  ordinary 
magic,  nevertheless  there  still  remains  the  indisputable  fact  that 
it  is  different  in  many  respects  from  all  other  magical  customs. 

The  fundamental  psychological  basis  of  the  superstition  of 
the  Evil  Eye  is  that  the  emotion  of  envy,  jealousy,  covetousness, 
or  whatever  we  like  to  call  the  vehement  desire  to  possess,  will, 
if  it  goes  ungratified,  set  up  in  the  undisciplined  mind  an 
equally  vehement  desire  to  destroy  ;  and  upon  this  profound 
intuitive  perception  of  a  common  human  weakness  the  whole 
superstructure  of  the  superstition  is  poised. 

The  next  step  in  its  formation  is  that  the  thought,  the  utter¬ 
ance,  and  the  deed  are,  to  all  magical  intents  and  purposes,  one 
and  the  same  thing.  We  have  already  cited  many  examples  in 
which  the  utterance  of  the  wish  takes  place  through  the  medium 
of  the  spoken  word.  One  peculiarity  of  the  superstition  we 
are  now  considering,  however,  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  wish  passes  through  the  eye  and  is  expressed  in 
the  glance.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  glance  of  an  evil-minded 
person,  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  spoken  curse  just  as  a 
curse  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  actual  physical  injury. 

‘  When  anyone  looks  at  what  is  excellent  with  an  envious 
eye,  he  fills  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with  a  pernicious 
quality,  and  transmits  his  own  envenomed  exhalations  into 
whatever  is  nearest  to  him,’  said  Heliodorus.  Thus  an  envious 
person  is,  by  virtue  of  his  envy,  the  possessor,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  its  earliest  and  most 
simple  form,  the  Evil  Eye  was  associated  with  envy  in  the 
definite  and  precise  manner  we  have  just  indicated.  Among 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  races,  of  the  present  day  at  all  events, 
a  belief  in  the  destructive  power  of  a  look  from  a  wizard  or  a 
chief,  particularly  when  it  is  the  messenger  of  wrath,  is  implicitly 
feared,  not  only  for  its  own  inherent  virus.  But  this  possession 
seems  to  be  limited  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  chiefs,  medicine¬ 
men,  and  other  prominent  persons.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  type  of  the  belief  as  that  which  credits  any 
person  who  happens  to  be  envious,  no  matter  what  or  who  he 
may  be,  with  the  quality  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
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The  idea  common  to  both  types  of  the  superstition  of  a 
compelling  radiance  emanating  from  the  eye  is,  of  course,  by 
no  means  altogether  fanciful.  It  is  through  the  glance  of  the 
eye,  no  less  than  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  that  the  powerful 
influence  we  term  personality  is  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another.  Everybody  is  acquainted  with  expressions 
like  ‘  a  flash  of  anger,’  ‘  a  glow  of  indignation,’  ‘  the  light  of 
madness,’  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  are  applied  to  the  varying 
appearance  of  the  eyes  induced  by  the  effect  upon  the  facial 
and  respiratory  muscles  of  varying  emotional  conditions.  The 
effects  of  the  rapid  transmission  of  emotion  from  person  to 
person  are  also  well  known,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  attribute  to 
the  eye  itself  the  results  of  the  emotion  that  filled  it  with  ex¬ 
pression.  Emotion  in  animals,  also,  expresses  itself  in  the  eye, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  olden  days  animals  were 
credited  with  something  resembling  the  Evil  Eye  in  man. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  example,  said  that  anyone  meet¬ 
ing  a  wolf  would  be  deprived  of  speech,  if  the  wolf  happened 
to  see  him  before  he  saw  the  wolf.  The  toad,  also,  was  deemed 
capable  of  exercising  this  power.  In  Arabia,  likewise,  a  similar 
belief  is  or  used  to  be  prevalent  ;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  ‘  a 
kind  of  hyena  when  it  sees  a  beast  first,  or  treads  on  a  man’s 
shadow,  renders  it  or  him  incapable  of  movement,’  just  as  the 
sight  of  a  snake  will  render  a  bird  motionless  from  terror  ;  or 
a  pursuing  weasel,  a  rabbit.  The  production  of  terror  is  thus 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  not  improperly,  for  the 
glance  of  an  angry  and  powerful  enemy  setting  a  match,  as  it 
were,  to  a  pre-laid  train  of  auto-suggestion  in  the  mind  of  the 
victim,  may  induce  a  condition  of  paralysis  of  the  will  which 
we  may  quite  properly  term  ‘  hypnotic.’ 

The  Romans  used  the  word  fascinare  (Greek  /Sao-Kelvw)  to 
indicate  this  kind  of  eloquent  and  significant  eyeing,  whence 
comes  our  word  ‘  fascinate.’  The  modern  Italians  call  the  Evil 
Eye  la  jettatura ,  something — a  spell — thrown  or  cast,  a  con¬ 
ception  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  underlying  the  Scots 
expression  for  a  squint — a  ‘  cast  ’  in  the  eye — for  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  cross-eyed  persons  are  credited  with 
the  power  of  ‘  overlooking.’ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fascination,  just  as  there  are  two 
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kinds  of  magic,  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  black  and  the  white, 
the  harmful  and  the  beneficial.  Envy  is  the  source  of  the 
black,  and  kindliness  or  love  is  the  source  of  the  white.  The 
latter  is  known  as  the  Mascot.1 

‘  There  be,’  said  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essay  of  Envy ,  ‘  none  of 
the  affections  which  have  been  noted  to  fascinate  or  to  bewitch, 
but  love  and  envy  ;  they  have  vehement  wishes  ;  they  frame 
themselves  readily  into  imaginations  and  suggestions  and  they 
come  easily  into  the  eye,  especially  upon  the  presence  of  the 
objects  which  are  the  points  that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any 
such  things  there  be.  We  see,  likewise,  the  Scripture  calleth 
envy  an  evil  eye.’ 

Further,  admiration,  the  cynical  world  thinks,  is  only  another 
name  for  envy  ;  there  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  disinterested 
admiration.  Consequently,  in  many  countries,  to  express 
admiration  is  to  lay  the  admired  object  or  person  under  the 
fatal  spell  of  the  Evil  Eye. 

Another  development  of  the  psychological  aberration  that 
has  produced  the  belief,  is  that  form,  common  all  over  the 
world  even  in  the  higher  grades  of  intellect,  which  consists  in 
a  fear  of  giving  utterance  to  joy  or  pleasure  lest  we  thereby  call 
down  ill-luck  upon  us.  The  utterance  of  happiness  dispels  it, 
so  to  say. 

Now,  when  the  baleful  rays  in  the  eye  are  generated  by  witch¬ 
craft,  hatred,  or  envy,  we  may  say  that  they  are  produced 
knowingly,  if  not  intentionally.  But  there  is  a  curious  variant 
of  the  superstition,  localized  particularly  in  Italy,  where 
the  person  possessing  the  Evil  Eye  is  quite  unaware  of  his 
unfortunate  power,  and  naturally  enough  his  friends  are  much 
too  polite  to  enlighten  him.  In  this  type  the  evil  influence 
is  disseminated  unconsciously  and  involuntarily. 

As  a  half-way  house  between  the  voluntary  and  the  involun¬ 
tary  types  we  may  point  to  that  variety  of  the  superstition, 
mentioned  above,  in  which  those  people  are  credited  with  the 
Evil  Eye,  whose  eyes  attract  the  attention  of  their  neighbours 
by  their  colour,  prominence,  expression,  or  by  their  being 
afflicted  with  a  squint.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  of  the  world  this 

1  The  modern  application  of  the  word  mascot  to  a  charm  is  derived  from 
this. 
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notion  goes  so  far  that  the  common  affliction,  known  to  the 
folk  as  ‘  running  eyes,’  may  also  be  sufficient  to  stamp  a  man 
as  unlucky.  Into  this  class  also  we  may  insert  the  belief  that 
women  possess  the  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  during  the  period  of 
menstruation.  In  all  these  instances  the  evil  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
voluntary,  but  we  are  able  to  explain  why  its  possessors  have 
been  credited  with  the  hateful  gift.  In  the  type  popular  in 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  explanations  lie  to  hand. 
There  is  no  special  colour  or  cast  of  eye,  no  particular  habit  or 
disease  of  mind  or  body,  that  we  can  quote  as  the  reason  for 
that  fatal  reputation.  Public  opinion  alone  it  is,  which  brands 
these  unfortunate  people  as  having  the  maV  occhio>  and  how 
public  opinion  reaches  its  decision,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
any  certainty  ;  although  we  may  hazard  the  guess  that  it  is 
probably  some  unusual  characteristic  of  body  or  mind  that 
supplies  the  excuse. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  superstition.  Those  interested  in  the  matter 
will  find  this  aspect  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Jahn,  Ellworthy, 
and  the  other  writers  on  the  subject.  In  all  probability  the 
superstition,  in  one  form  or  another,  exists  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  among  the  primitive 
races  the  Evil  Eye  is  not  an  unduly  prominent  superstition. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished  anywhere  with  such 
luxuriance  as  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Persia,  and  in  Hindostan. 

In  addition  to  those  we  have  already  portrayed,  the  Evil  Eye 
presents  two  other  characteristics,  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
itself,  but  found  also  in  other  forms  of  magic  ;  first,  that  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  animals  are  more  susceptible  of  the  bane  than 
are  the  full-grown  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  first  look  from  an 
Evil  Eye  is  the  most  dangerous. 

Individuals  who  have  come  under  its  influence — who  have 
been  ‘  overlooked  5  as  the  English  West  Country  folk  say — may 
expect  misfortune  within  a  very  short  period,  and  of  all  mis¬ 
fortunes,  that  of  illness,  often  terminating  in  death,  is  the  most 
frequent. 

It  would  have  gone  hard  with  humanity  had  there  been  no 
method  of  guarding  the  race  against  this  common  danger. 
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But  the  ingenuity  of  our  forefathers  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  now  the  wonder  is  that,  with  so  many  methods 
of  prevention,  the  Evil  Eye  ever  has  the  least  chance  of  doing 
any  harm  whatever,  for  no  other  superstition  has  produced 
such  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  defensive  charms  and 
amulets.  Many  of  the  charms  belong  to  varieties  of  these 
objects  which  we  have  already  considered,  but  in  addition  there 
has  been  evolved,  in  response  to  the  crying  needs  of  an  afflicted 
humanity  terrified  by  the  creatures  of  its  own  imagination,  a 
type  of  charm  specially  devised  to  counteract  this  peril  ;  with 
the  result  that  so  distinctive  and  characteristic  are  charms 

■»e» 

against  the  Evil  Eye  that  one  can  almost  always  recognize  them. 

First  of  all,  gestures  mimicking  some  absurd  or  obscene  act 
are  employed  with  the  object  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
fascinator  from  the  person  to  the  gesture.  If  the  fascinator 
can  be  made  to  laugh  then  the  spell  is  at  once  rendered  futile 
and  harmless.  Next,  out  of  this  method  of  prevention  there 
has  developed  a  class  of  amulets  which  depict  those  absurd  or 
obscene  gestures.  Secondly,  we  find  amulets  constructed  of 
more  or  less  perfect  images  of  an  eye.  This,  I  suppose,  was 
originally  a  homoeopathic  charm.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  another  charm  which  has  come  to  possess  a  special  virtue  as 
a  protector  against  fascination,  a  charm  which  was  religious 
in  the  beginning,  but  which  now,  like  the  danger  it  averts,  has 
severed  all  connection  with  its  early  days.  This  charm  is  that 
of  the  4  horns  ’  or  4  crescent,’  a  symbol  of  divinity  of  the  most 
venerable  antiquity.  Obviously  a  lunar  amulet  in  the  first 
instance,  it  passed  through  Assyria  as  the  symbol  of  Astarte, 
and  through  Egypt  as  the  symbol  of  Isis,  to  reach  Europe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Phoenician  traders  while  yet  the  Roman  power 
was  in  its  early  childhood.  Thence  it  spread  all  over  Europe, 
and,  of  course,  received  a  fresh  impetus  in  the  Orient  from  the 
triumph  of  Mohammedanism,  of  which  it  is  the  emblem. 
And  just  as  we  saw  that  an  obscene  gesture  has  become 
stereotyped  in  the  form  of  an  amulet  to  be  worn  on  the  person, 
so  in  this  variety  there  is  an  example  of  the  converse  process, 
namely,  that  of  the  transformation  of  an  amulet  into  a  gesture, 
in  the  modern  Italian  4  making  the  horns  ’  with  the  fingers 
when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  person  with  maV  occhio.  It 
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is  done  by  flexing  the  thumb,  second  and  third  fingers  into  the 
palm,  and  sticking  out  the  first  and  fourth  fingers  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pair  of  horns. 

The  crescent  charm  is  said  to  be  the  parent  of  the  lucky 
horse-shoe,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  find  that 
in  Arabia,  Turkey,  Abyssinia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  England, 
the  crescent  is  frequently  seen  on  horses’  harness.1 

Finally,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  device  which  has 
everywhere  a  special  virtue  against  the  Evil  Eye,  namely 
spitting.  The  spitting  is  equally  efficacious  as  a  preventive 
measure  whether  it  is  performed  by  the  person  who  fears  to 
fascinate  or  by  the  person  who  fears  to  be  fascinated.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  the  most  popular  method 
of  warding  off  the  Evil  Eye,  and  it  is  still  practised  in  Somerset 
and  in  India.  Indeed,  Europeans  in  India  should  always  be 
careful  how  they  praise  native  children  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents.  Petting,  as  Kipling  points  out  in  several  of  his  stories, 
can  only  be  safely  indulged  in  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary  of  ironical  remarks,  for  by  so  doing  the  envy  of 
the  unseen  Powers  is  not  aroused,  and  should  any  evil  befall 
the  little  one  the  blame  of  it  will  not  be  laid  at  the  Sahib’s  door. 
Another  plan  is  to  spit  upon  the  child  before  speaking  to  it,  for 
this  leads  the  Powers  to  think  that  for  all  your  fine  words  you 
really  despise  the  urchin. 

On  the  principle  of  polypharmacy  necklaces  are  often  con¬ 
structed  of  eye-beads,  phalli,  onyxes,  horns,  crescents,  human 
figures,  hands,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  armoury  of  defence 
against  fascination  strung  upon  the  one  cord.  They  are  very 
popular  in  Italy  and  South  Europe  generally. 

An  interesting  narrative  by  Napier  of  the  manner  in  which 
when  a  child  he  was  rescued  from  the  evil  effects  of  overlooking 
in  Scotland  will  close  our  remarks  upon  this  subject.  In  his 
case  the  Evil  Eye  had  induced  a  ‘  dwining,’  or  slow  emaciation 
and  loss  of  vitality.  He  was  taken  to  a  wise  woman  for  treat¬ 
ment,  and  she  proceeded  thus  : 

‘  A  sixpence  was  borrowed  from  a  neighbour  ;  a  good  fire  was 

kept  burning  in  the  grate  ;  the  door  was  locked,  and  I  was  placed 

1  There  is  a  rich  collection  of  charms  against  the  Evil  Eye  in  the  Wellcome 
Historical  Museum,  London. 
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upon  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  operator  .  .  .  took  a  table¬ 
spoon  and  filled  it  with  water.  With  the  sixpence  she  then  lifted 
up  as  much  salt  as  it  could  carry,  and  both  were  put  into  the  water 
in  the  spoon.  The  water  was  then  stirred  with  the  forefinger 
till  the  salt  was  dissolved.  Then  the  soles  of  my  feet  and  the 
palms  of  my  hands  were  bathed  with  this  solution  thrice,  and  after 
these  bathings  I  was  made  to  taste  the  solution  three  times.  The 
operator  then  drew  her  wet  forefinger  across  my  brow,  called 
‘  scoring  aboon  the  breath/  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
spoon  she  then  cast  over  the  fire,  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  fire, 
saying  as  she  did  so,  “  Guid  preserve  frae  a’  skaith.”  ...  I  was 
then  put  to  bed,  and,  in  attestation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  charm, 
recovered/ 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  is  that  it 
exercised  little  or  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the  origin  and 
development  of  official  medicine.  On  that  account,  perhaps, 
I  may  be  justly  convicted  of  having  interpolated  a  subject  not 
directly  germane  to  our  purpose.  But  the  chapter  is  useful  in 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  psychology  of  magic,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  retained  it. 

In  pre-historic  medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Evil  Eye 
was  recognized  as  a  cause  of  illness.  In  the  ancient  Persian 
mythology  the  99,999  diseases  that  afflict  mankind  were  created 
by  the  Evil  Eye  of  Ahriman,  the  Persian  devil.  The  super¬ 
stition  was  also  prevalent  in  ancient  Egypt,  the  Levant,  Assyria 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
mediaeval  physicians  firmly  believed  in  the  malign  effects  of 
overlooking.  The  great  medical  authors  of  the  early  periods 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  silent  on  the  subject,  although  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  laity  among  whom  they  lived  and  worked 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the  superstition.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  is  necessary  also  to  add  that,  so  far  as  my  researches  have 
extended,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  single  medical 
doctrine  or  method  of  treatment  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye. 

Other  Mystical  Members. — Perhaps  this  is  the  most  suitable 
place  at  which  to  call  attention  to  the  mystical  regard  attaching 
to  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  ancient  and  folk- 
medicine.  We  have  already  described  the  healing  powers  of 
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the  hand  and  medical  fingers,  etc.,  and  there  now  remains  for 
us  to  allude  briefly  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  temples,  and  the 
umbilicus. 

The  selection  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  as  the  site  of  application 
of  external  remedies  such  as  dock  leaves  (for  dropsy),  peony 
roots  (for  convulsions  in  children),  hemlock  leaves  (for  a 
‘  chronical  headache/  according  to  John  Wesley),  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  actual  observation  ;  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  heat 
or  cold  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  sometimes  followed  by 
a  rapid  and  often  decided  effect  upon  the  whole  system. 

We  cannot  so  naturally  explain  why  the  wrists  were  so  often 
selected  as  the  seat  of  application  of  divers  plasters,  especially 
for  ague.  Possibly  these  plasters  are  the  later  representatives 
of  ancient  amulets  or  rings,  the  wrist  being  selected,  as  in  other 
ring-cures,  because  the  pulse,  mysterious  amid  mysteries  before 
Harvey,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  associated  with  the  soul. 

The  forehead  and  temples,  again,  received  topical  applica¬ 
tions  for  obvious  and  natural  reasons,  but  the  navel  brings  us 
once  more  into  the  house  of  magical  bondage.  The  Ebers 
papyrus  frequently  directs  that  remedial  agents  be  laid  upon 
the  umbilicus,  and  the  custom  was  continued  in  official  medical 
practice  throughout  the  centuries  until  as  late  as  Pechey’s  days, 
when  the  fat  of  a  cat  was  considered  ‘  good  to  anoint  the  navel  5 
of  those  that  had  the  falling-sickness.  In  savage  medicine 
also,  this  region  is  chosen  for  the  reception  of  remedies  ;  the 
medicine-men  of  Victoria,  Australia,  for  example,  used  to  spit 
upon  the  umbilicus  of  their  patients.  The  only  suggestion  I 
can  offer  for  this  whimsical  choice  is  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  umbilical  cord  filled  primitive  man  with  wonderment,  and 
respect  for  the  site  of  its  mysterious  connection  with  the  body 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  connection  also  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  Ka  of  the  Egyptians,  the  invisible 
double  of  the  living  body,  was,  in  the  ideas  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley  at  least,  the  personification  of 
the  placenta.  And  it  is  possible  that  in  this  belief  we  have 
the  origin  of  the  sanctity,  so  to  speak,  of  what  Clifford 
Allbutt  has  called  ‘  the  harmless  necessary  navel.5 

Right  and  Left. — In  the  ordinary  way  of  life  the  right  side 
was  and  is  esteemed  superior  to  and  luckier  than  the  left,  but  for 
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those  occasions  when  a  magical  rite  has  to  be  performed  the  left 
hand  is  preferred.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  right  hand  is,  in  the  normal,  natural,  and  everyday 
manner  most  used  in  the  manipulations  of  work  and  play .  Hence , 
in  the  employment  of  the  right  hand  there  is  nothing  signifi¬ 
cant  and  unusual.  To  use  the  left  hand,  however,  like  saying 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  backwards  or  moving  ‘  withershins,’  is  con¬ 
trary  to  common  usage  ;  and  so  it  cannot  be  employed  without 
arousing  all  the  sacred  and  mysterious  influences  that  attend 
upon  a  breach  of  convention  in  the  conservative  mind  of 
primitive  man.  Thus  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the 
daintier  magical  sense.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  then, 
luck  flows  from  the  right  hand  ;  in  extraordinary  affairs,  such 
as  magic,  luck  lies  in  the  left. 

In  the  cure  of  disease,  the  right  or  left  hand  may  be  used 
pretty  much  as  you  please,  provided  always  that  you  clearly 
understand  the  meaning  of  your  action.  If  you  wish  to  expel 
illness  by  an  infusion  of  health  you  apply  the  right  hand,  as 
Martius  used  the  bone  of  the  right  thigh  of  a  sheep  for  rubbing 
away  the  toothache.  But  in  'the  gathering  and  mixing  of 
drugs,  a  magical  rite,  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by  other 
magical  measures,  the  left  hand  was  deemed  the  most  potent. 
Alexander  of  Tralles  assures  us  that  henbane  will  cure  gout, 
if,  with  the  moon  in  Aquarius  or  Pisces,  it  is  dug  up  with  the 
thumb  and  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

In  some  instances,  to  be  sure,  we  may  have  to  seek  reasons 
other  than  that  just  enunciated  to  explain  the  preference  of 
right  or  left  ;  and  to  some  again  we  may  adapt  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  caution,  ‘  what  admission  we  owe  unto  many  con¬ 
ceptions  concerning  right  and  left  requireth  circumspection.’ 
Why,  for  example,  a  mole  on  the  upper  side  of  the  right  temple 
of  a  Northamptonshire  woman  should  betoken  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage,  it  is  hard  to  discern.  Moles,  say  the  folk  all  over  the 
country,  will  bring  much  wealth  to  people  marked  with  them, 
but  there  are  more  moles  than  millionaires  in  the  world. 

The  supposed  influence  of  the  right  and  left  sides  upon  the 
determination  of  the  sex  of  the  foetus  belongs  to  a  subsequent 
chapter  and  will  be  debated  in  its  proper  place. 
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THE  FASTING  SPITTLE,  ETC. 

‘  Their  beads  of  nits,  bels,  books  and  wax, 

Candles,  forsooth,  and  other  knacks, 

Their  holy  oil,  their  fasting  spittle 
Their  sacred  salt  here,  not  a  little, 

Dry  chips,  old  shoes,  rags,  grease  and  bones,’ — 

Everybody  has  heard  of  cures  by  saliva.  Most  of  us,  indeed, 
have  either  tried  them  ourselves  or  have  had  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  having  them  tried  upon  us.  Warts,  contracted 
sinews,  wounds,  sores,  and  skin-rashes  in  general,  are  to  this 
day  treated  by  the  application  of  saliva,  that  secreted  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast  being  considered  the  most  efficacious. 

An  investigation  of  the  practice  brings  several  customs  to 
light  which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  origin. 
First  of  all,  the  saliva,  like  all  other  personal  attributes,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  usual  magical  influences,  black  or  white,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  and  many  customs  are  on  record  which  show 
that  the  saliva  must  be  protected  from  workers  of  evil  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  nail-parings  or  teeth. 

Again,  the  saliva  may  be  made  the  medium  by  which  a  disease 
is  transferred  from  a  patient  to  some  external  object,  as  in  the 
following  procedure  :  When  a  Dyak  of  Borneo  is  seized  with 
vomiting  and  sweating  he  thinks  that  an  unfriendly  ancestral 
spirit  has  chased  out  his  own  soul  and  has  taken  its  place.  So 
he  sends  for  the  wise  woman  who  officiates  as  the  physician  in 
those  parts,  and,  after  she  has  identified  the  intruding  spirit,  she 
proceeds  to  get  rid  of  him  in  the  following  manner  :  an  effigy 
is  moulded  from  the  ashes  of  the  hearth  and  placed  in  a  basket, 
and  the  wise  woman  moves  it  seven  times  up  and  down  before 
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the  patient.  Then  the  patient  spits  upon  the  image,  and  the 
disease,  thereby  transferred,  is  carted  off  in  triumph. 

Thirdly,  for  reasons  analogous  to  those  which  give  rise  to 
Evil  Eye  superstitions,  when  a  man  is  enraged  or  annoyed  his 
saliva  is  believed  to  become  poisonous.  That  is  to  say,  malice 
has  the  effect  of  transforming  the  secretions  into  poisonous 
fluids,  just  as  envy  makes  the  glance  of  the  eye  malignant.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times  the  bite 
of  snakes,  dogs,  and  other  animals  was  held  to  be  only  dangerous 
when  they  were  enraged,  a  belief  in  which  we  may  discern  a 
contact  between  primitive  thought  and  the  more  adyanced 
humoral  pathology.  This  supposition  is  perhaps  the  simple 
outcome  of  the  instinctive  disgust  we  experience  at  the  sight 
of  anyone  spitting,  a  feeling  that  is  common  to  all  mankind. 
Even  among  races  we  would  consider  barbarous,  indeed,  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  expectorating  in  the  presence  of  one’s 
superiors  ;  and  it  is  an  exaggerated  development  of  this  kind 
of  politeness  that  prevents  Hindus  from  using  knives  and  forks 
at  meals,  and  leads  them,  when  addressing  their  betters,  to 
shield  the  mouth  with  the  hand/ 

By  a  natural  inference  it  was  also  held,  in  the  olden  days, 
that  as  the  bite  of  snakes  and  other  venomous  animals  was 
poisonous  to  man,  so,  conversely,  the  saliva  of  man  was  lethal 
to  them,  a  belief  which  was  accepted  by  the  medical  profession 
from  the  days  of  Galen  until  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  from  some  such  idea  as  this,  we  may  surmise,  that  the 
notion  arose  that  spitting  could  break  the  spell  of  fascination. 
Spitting  was,  as  it  were,  a  declaration  of  defiance,  not  only 
because  it  was  an  inherently  insulting  manner  of  expressing 
one’s  feelings,  but  also  because  the  saliva  being  poisonous  would 
injure  the  fascinator  unless  he  averted  his  glance. 

The  culminating  effect  of  all  these  beliefs  and  superstitions, 
then,  was  no  doubt  quite  sufficient  to  lead  our  predecessors  to 
suppose  that  human  saliva  was  a  substance  of  great  importance. 
And,  inasmuch  as  its  constitution  varied  with  the  fleeting 
emotions  of  daily  life,  as  well  as  with  the  food  and  drink  taken, 
it  came  about  that  the  spittle  secreted  in  the  morning  before 
breaking  the  fast  was  held  to  contain,  in  its  purest  and  most 
concentrated  form,  the  strength  or  virtue  of  the  individual. 
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Following  our  usual  habit  we  shall,  first  of  all,  mention  a  few 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  spittle  in  medical  folk-lore,  and  then 
give  a  short  account  of  its  vogue  in  ancient  and  modern  official 
medicine. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  adduced  instances  to  show  that 
the  popular  belief  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  healing 
powers  extended  to  kings,  aristocrats,  and  members  of  ancient 
families  ;  and  we  learn  from  a  story  told  by  Renan  that  the 
saliva  of  these  ‘  kenspeckle  ’  individuals  was  esteemed  as  a 
remedy  of  great  value.  The  tale  concerns  an  impoverished 
nobleman  with  whom  the  great  French  writer  in  his  childhood 
was  acquainted.  Although  the  gentilhomme  was  so  poor  that 
he  had  to  earn  his  living  as  a  worker  in  flax,  nothing  could 
change  his  blue  blood  or  impair  his  gift  of  healing,  and  so  when 
a  child  was  backward  in  walking  or  had  weak  legs,  it  was  brought 
to  the  nobleman  to  be  cured,  and  he  moistened  his  fingers  with 
his  saliva  and  anointed  therewith  the  patient’s  loins. 

In  one  of  the  communes  of  the  Gironde  there  was,  at  one 
time,  a  quack  who  cured  toothache  by  touching  the  tooth  with 
his  finger  wet  with  saliva.  Neuralgia  and  headache  in  Senegal 
are  treated  by  the  witch-doctors  uttering  certain  formulas  and 
spitting  in  the  patient’s  face.  The  Kirghese  medicine-men 
expel  the  disease-demon  in  the  same  simple  way  ;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  look  upon  this  method  as  an  instance  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  demon  by  insult. 

In  the  following  account  we  see  the  efficacy  of  the  touch- 
treatment  of  scrofula  enhanced  by  the  employment  of  the 
operator’s  spittle.  In  a  village  in  Ille-et-Vilaine,  there  used  to 
be  a  guerison  who  could  cure  scrofula.  On  Ember-days  before 
sunrise,  while  fasting,  he  made  one  or  more  signs  of  the  Cross, 
and,  with  his  middle-finger, — the  digitus  medicus — moistened 
with  holy  water  and  saliva,  he  described  a  circle  round  the  sores. 

In  Madagascar,  the  first  spittle  in  the  morning,  known  as 
the  bitter  or  disagreeable  saliva,  has  the  virtue  to  heal  a  sore 
eye  or  ear.  In  Britain,  warts  and  ringworm  are  cured  with  the 
fasting-spittle.  In  Cornwall,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
is  wetted  with  saliva,  the  front  of  the  left  shoe  or  foot  is  crossed 
with  it  three  times,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  repeated  back¬ 
wards,  for  the  relief  of  sciatica  (Fernie).  I  myself  once  knew 
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an  English  woman  who  every  morning  before  breakfast  used  to 
lick  a  naevus  on  her  baby’s  face  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it. 

These  instances,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  weariness, 
are  sufficient  proof  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  beliefs  in 
the  healing  properties  of  saliva  among  the  laity.  We  turn  now 
to  medical  history  proper,  and  we  find  that  the  course  of  the 
fasting-spittle  as  a  recognized  therapeutic  agent  can  be  followed 
from  early  times  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  an  unexpected  omission  of  all  mention  of  saliva 
from  the  Ebers  papyrus.  Hippocrates,  also,  is  silent  regarding 
the  uses  of  spittle  ;  but  the  medical  writers  subsequent  to  him, 
held  human  saliva  in  high  repute  as  a  reliable  remedy,  and  the 
belief  remained  firmly  established  throughout  the  Graeco- 
Roman  and  mediaeval  epochs,  and  did  not  suffer  any  falling  off 
in  popularity  until  last  century. 

Pliny  is  eloquent  in  its  favour.  He,  of  course,  was  not  a 
medical  man,  but  in  this  respect  he  was  in  agreement  with  the 
best  medical  opinion,  for  Galen  recommended  saliva  as  a  local 
application  to  sores  and  skin-eruptions  ;  and,  upheld  as  they 
were  by  the  universal  custom  df  the  people  around  them,  later 
authors  echoed  Galen’s  teaching.  Aetius  (end  of  the  fifth 
century)  wedding  the  saliva  cures  to  the  humoral  pathology, 
held  that  the  properties  and  action  of  saliva  varied  according 
as  it  was  a  fasting  spittle,  or  a  spittle  after  thirsting,  drinking, 
or  eating.  By  Paulus  Aegineta,  the  fasting  spittle  was  classified 
as  ‘  discutient  and  detergent  :  it  therefore  clears  away  the 
lichen  of  children  when  the  parts  are  anointed  with  it  ’ — ‘  it 
removes  hypopion.’  He  also  supported  the  old  opinion  that 
human  saliva  is  poisonous  to  those  animals  whose  bite  or  sting 
is  dangerous  to  man. 

The  Mediaevalists  proper,  as  we  might  expect,  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  efficacy  of  the  fasting-spittle.  According  to  the 
Saxon  Leechdoms  rheumatic  pains  could  be  cured  by  spitting 
upon  the  affected  part  and  singing  over  it  ‘  Malignus  obligavit  ; 
angelus  curavit ;  dominus  salvavit .’  Bartolomeus  Anglicus 
(1250)  puts  it  like  this  : 

‘  The  spittle  of  a  man  fasting  hath  a  manner  strength  of  privy 
infection.  For  it  grieveth  and  hurteth  the  blood  of  a  beast  if 
it  come  into  a  bleeding  wound  and  is  meddled  with  the  blood. 
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And  that,  perad venture,  as  saith  Avicenna,  by  reason  of  rawness. 
For  raw  humour,  meddled  with  blood  that  hath  perfect  digestion, 
is  contrary  thereto  in  its  quality,  and  disturbeth  the  temperance 
thereof,  as  the  authors  say.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  spittle 
of  a  fasting  man  slayeth  serpents  and  adders,  and  is  venom  to 
venomous  beasts,  as  saith  Basil.’ 

Nearly  all  the  seventeenth  century  authors  refer  to  the  use 
of  spittle  in  disease.  According  to  Pechey  it  was  ‘  cosmetic,’ 
and  Salmon  epitomized  volumes  when  he  wrote  : 

‘  Saliva.  Sputum.  Spittle.  Fasting- Spittle,  rubbed  on  often 
times  cures  pimples  and  breakings  out  on  the  skin,  making  the 
skin  clear,  as  also  the  stinging  of  serpents  and  the  bitings  of  mad 
dogs.’ 

Dr.  Quincy,  as  is  usual  with  him,  breaks  with  tradition  by 
excluding  spittle  from  his  Dispensatory .  But,  in  spite  of  his 
good  example,  there  were  a  number  of  writers  after  him,  even 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  who  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  saliva  did  possess  some  sort  of  curative  action.  Among 
these  we  can  quote  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Francis  Adams, 
who,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  article  ‘  Saliva  ’  in  Paulus 
Aegineta ,  considers  it  ‘  not  ill-adapted  to  the  cure  of  skin- 
eruptions  and  sores.’.  .Moreover,  in  support  of  his  opinion  he 
quotes  from  Thomson’s  Chemistry  the  following  :  ‘  Saliva  has 
a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  absorbs  it  from  the  air,  and  gives  it 
out  again  to  other  bodies  ;  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  reason 
that  saliva  is  a  useful  application  to  sores  of  the  skin.’ 

Even  in  our  own  times  it  would  seem  that  this  hoary  remedy 
is  not  without  its  supporters  in  the  profession.  Fernie  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  statement  that  ‘  eminent  oculists  do  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  advise  that  weak,  ailing  eyes  should  be  daily  smeared 
within  and  without  the  eyelids  by  a  free  application  of  the 
fasting  saliva.’ 

So  imposing  is  this  list  of  authorities  that  one  almost  hesi¬ 
tates  to  insinuate  that  the  vogue  of  saliva  was  not  really  due  to 
the  critical  observation  of  its  action  in  the  many  diseases  for 
which  it  was  used,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  licking  or  suck¬ 
ing  relieves  the  irritation  and  smarting  of  gnat-bites,  wasp- 
stings,  and  other  trifling  injuries,  probably  because  of  the 
alkalinity  of  saliva.  This  universal  practice  and  experience, 
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coupled  with  the  observation  that  dogs  are  in  the  habit  of 
licking  their  wounds,  and  with  the  magical  vogue  of  saliva  in 
folk-lore,  seem  to  compose  the  solitary  grain  from  which  has 
sprouted  the  large  and  luxuriant  superstition  of  treating  disease 
with  spittle. 

Chewing . — Chewing  was  probably  the  primitive  method  of 
preparing  drugs,  just  as  it  is  the  primitive  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  infants’  food,  a  practice  which,  founded  upon  a  salu¬ 
tary  instinct,  has  now  almost  entirely  died  out,  in  England  at 
all  events. 

‘  The  nurse,’  as  Bartholomeus  Anglicus  said,  ‘  chewefh  meat 
in  her  mouth,  and  maketh  it  ready  to  the  toothless  child,  that 
it  may  the  easier  swallow  that  meat,  and  so  she  feedeth  the 
child  when  it  is  an  hungered.’ 

We  are  told  that  in  the  south-west  of  France  mothers  are 
still  in  the  habit  of  chewing  pieces  of  bread  and  meat  for  their 
children,  and  I  have  myself  often  seen  women  in  Scotland 
putting  the  spoon  into  their  own  mouths  before  conveying  it  to 
their  children’s.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  practice 
was  probably  the  universal  method  of  feeding  children  at  one 
time,  and,  when  we  consider  the  absence  of  teeth  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  ptyalin  ferment  in  the  saliva  of  infants  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  practice  was  probably  natural  and 
instinctive. 

In  a  section  devoted  to  the  mixing  of  saliva  with  other  material 
to  form  medicaments,  we  may  with  propriety  allude  to  the 
practice  of  curing  blindness  and  other  conditions  by  means  of 
saliva  mixed  with  clay.  Everyone  is,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  narratives  in  the  Gospels  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of 
sight  to  the  blind  by  Jesus.  In  St.  Mark  He  is  said  to  have 
spit  in  the  blind  man’s  eyes  ;  in  St.  John  we  read  that  He  spat 
on  the  ground  and  £  made  clay  of  the  spittle  ’  and  with  the  clay 
anointed  the  eyes  of  His  patient. 

This  making  clay  with  the  spittle  occurs  in  a  large  number 
of  ancient  stories  and  modern  folk-practices.  The  earliest 
record  I  can  find  is  Egyptian.  In  the  myth  of  the  ageing  of 
the  god  Ra  it  is  said  that  Isis,  to  gain  her  own  ends,  kneaded 
clay  with  his  saliva  when  it  dribbled  on  the  ground  and  made 
therefrom  a  £  noble  worm  ’  which  bit  Ra  and  so  secured  for 
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Isis  all  that  she  desired.  Again,  clay  made  with  spittle  was 
employed  by  the  witch-doctors  at  the  time  of  Petronius  for  the 
cure  of  impotence,  the  clay  being  used  to  anoint  the  forehead 
of  the  sufferer.  In  Senegal,  the  healers  also  make  clay  with 
spittle,  this  time  for  the  cure  of  toothache.  These  customs 
find  their  counterpart  in  the  medicine  of  our  own  folk.  ‘  In 
Ireland,’  according  to  Lady  Wilde,  ‘  fasting-spittle  is  considered 
of  great  efficacy  by  the  peasants  for  sore  eyes,  especially  if 
mixed  with  clay  taken  from  a  holy  well.  This  is  made  into  a 
paste  and  applied  to  the  eyes.’  To  attribute  this  cure  solely 
to  the  influence  of  Holy  Writ  would  be  erroneous,  in  my 
opinion  ;  whereas  to  associate  it  with  the  Bible  story  and  to 
call  both  of  them  members  of  one  and  the  same  class  of 
customs  would  be  more  proper. 

We  may  record  at  this  place  the  somewhat  disgusting  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  medicine-man  squirting  liquids  from  his  mouth  over 
his  patients.  In  Victoria,  Australia,  the  black  doctors  treat 
feverish  patients  by  sprinkling  them  all  over  ‘  from  top  to  toe  ’ 
with  cold  water  delivered  from  the  doctor’s  mouth.  The 
Eetar  Islanders — Malay  Archipelago — treat  bellyache  in  this 
way  ;  and  in  that  region  of  the  world,  also,  insanity,  temporary 
losses  of  consciousness,  and  4  phantasies,’  are  dealt  with  after 
the  same  fashion.  So  that  while  the  Victorian  practice  seems 
to  be  rational  and  sensible  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  other  variants  of  this  practice.  Bartels, 
indeed,  dismisses  the  last  instances  as  purely  antidemoniac. 

In  Samoa,  Turner  reports,  illness  is  looked  upon  as  due  to 
the  anger  of  the  god,  and  as  a  sign  of  repentance  for  his  patho¬ 
genic  transgressions  the  patient  submits  himself  to  a  rite  of 
purification,  in  the  course  of  which  the  priest  fills  his  mouth 
with  water  and  spits  it  out  towards  him.  Lastly,  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  ritual  of  circumcision,  the  officiating  operator  used  to 
fill  his  mouth  with  port-wine  and  squirt  it  out  over  the  wound. 
(See  Chapter  XIV.) 

Blowing. — Bartels  suggests,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  that  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  sores  by  blowing  upon 
them  is  based  upon  a  simple  and  natural  impulse  ;  like  many 
other  instinctive  cures,  it  has  grown  into  quite  a  considerable 
body  of  practices,  particularly  among  modem  savage  races. 
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In  Middle  Sumatra  the  attendants  blow  upon  the  head  of  a 
feverish  patient  in  order  to  cool  him,  as  we  would  use  a  fan. 
In  Alaska,  the  medicine-man  puffs  into  his  patient’s  nose  and 
mouth  in  order  to  blow  out  the  demon.  The  aborigines  of 
Victoria,  when  they  are  ill,  expect  their  medicine-man  to  direct 
his  breath  upon  their  umbilicus.  Nearer  home,  similar  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  unusual  ;  ‘  for  a  burn,’, says  Lady  Wilde,  *  lay  the 
right  hand  on  the  burn,  repeat  three  times,  and  blow  each  time 
upon  the  part  burned  : 

“  Old  clod  beneath  the  clay, 

Burn  away,  burn  away. 

In  the  name  of  God  be  thou  healed,  Amen  !  ” 

The  pain  ceases,  and  the  patient  sleeps.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  official  medicine 
of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  precisely  the  same  treatment  that 
is  to-day  practised  by  primitive  medicine-men,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  Our  citation  is  from  Pechey  (1697),  *  The  breath  of  a 
man  clears  the  eye-sight  and  is  good  for  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  especially  if  fennel  seeds  have  been  chewed  in  the  mouth 
before.’ 

Sucking. — Based  probably  upon  an  instinct  as  primordial  as 
that  of  blowing — we  all  insert  our  fingers  into  the  mouth  when 
they  tingle — sucking  also  is  transformed  into  more  imposing 
acts  in  the  upward  trend  of  medical  evolution,  partly  from  the 
natural  tendency  for  these  simple  instincts  to  be  glorified, 
and  partly  from  the  success  which  attends  the  suction  of  pois¬ 
oned  and  inflamed  wounds,1  a  mode  of  treatment  which  is 
practically  universal.  (Here  the  medicine-man  has  perhaps 
foreshadowed  J.  S.  Bier  and  his  hyperaemia  treatment.)  But 
the  medicine-man,  not  satisfied  with  his  prowess  in  the  matter 
of  wounds  only,  applied  the  suction- treatment  to  other  com¬ 
plaints,  above  all  to  ‘  sendings,’  and  with  immediate  and  signal 
success.  We  have  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  stones, 
flint  arrow-heads,  needles,  chips  of  wood,  and  even  toads  and 
snakes  are  in  this  way  removed  from  the  body.  The  particu¬ 
larly  extensive  distribution  of  the  suction  method  of  treatment 

1  There  is  mention  made  in  Cleopatra’s  times  of  an  order  of  snake-doctors 
in  Egypt,  known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Psylli  who  sucked  out  the  snake- 
poison.  A.  Weigall,  Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra ,  London  1923,  p.  309. 
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among  savage  nations  is  indeed  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  operation  is  always  successful  in  producing  something  real 
and  tangible.  In  this  matter  also  the  medicine-man  has  fore¬ 
stalled  his  more  modern  successor,  who,  when  setting  out  to 
cut  for  stone,  used  to  prepare  for  all  eventualities  by  slipping  a 
calculus  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  suction  method  is  simple,  but  it  apparently  requires 
patience.  The  conscientious  practitioner  of  the  Dacota  Indians, 
we  are  told,  applies  his  lips  to  the  diseased  part  and  sucks  long 
and  loud,  sometimes  persevering  for  hours  at  a  stretch  and 
until  after  the  blood  comes.  At  last,  after  efforts  almost  super¬ 
human,  and  when  his  strength  is  nearly  at  an  end  ‘  he  gets  up 
on  his  feet,  evidently  exhausted,  but  howling  in  a  manner  that 
can  be  heard  a  mile  off,  beating  his  sides  and  stamping  on  the 
earth  in  his  passion.  Then  he  holds  a  shell  full  of  water  to 
his  mouth  and  spits  into  it  the  disease,  coagulated  into  the  form 
of  a  medicine-stone.’ 

Sucking-out  is  everywhere  brought  to  an  end  by  the  medi¬ 
cine-man  working  himself  up  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement, 
evidently  contrived  the  double  debt  to  pay  of  impressing  his 
patient  and  mystifying  his  audience  while  he  palms  the  stone. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recovery  often  follows  this  per¬ 
formance  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion  on  the  patient’s  mind. 
Thus  a  cure  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  the  reliability  of  any 
method  of  treatment  ! 


M.I.M. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  MIDWIFE,  MENSTRUATION,  AND 
IMPREGNATION 

The  Midwife. — In  our  investigation  of  the  place  occupied  by 
woman  in  the  early  history  of  our  craft  we  may  conveniently 
begin  as  we  began  this  book,  with  a  discussion  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner,  in  this  case  the  midwife. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  for  mankind  to  separate 
all  work  into  two  branches,  the  one  undertaken  by  the  male, 
the  other  by  the  female,  a  tendency  which,  we  hasten  to  add, 
manifests  itself  in  various  ways  in  the  varying  degrees  and  types 
of  civilization.  In  the  domestic  sphere,  and  particularly  in 
those  duties  which  are  summed  up  in  the  word  ‘  midwifery,’ 
the  work  on  the  whole  is  habitually  left  to  the  women  themselves. 
The  reasons  for  this  general  rule,  broken  only  in  some  cases, 
and  then  chiefly  among  civilized  races,  are  so  obvious  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  us  to  linger  over  them. 

Among  many  nature-races  the  only  qualification  demanded 
of  the  midwife,  if  we  may  call  her  such,  is  that  she  herself  shall 
have  borne  children.  It  is  true  that  specialization  or  training 
does  occur  by  which  a  regular  order  of  midwives  is  established, 
but  it  is  found  less  generally  than  in  the  case  of  the  male  prac¬ 
titioners  of  medicine.  Thus  we  find  amateur  and  untrained 
midwives  practising  only  on  occasion  and  to  oblige  their  friends, 
in  which  they  are  distinct  from  professional  mid  wives,  common, 
not  only  among  uncivilized  races  and  among  the  ancients,  but 
even  among  the  civilized  and  highly-cultured  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  of  the  present  day. 

The  Greeks,  indeed,  as  we  learn  from  their  writings,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  just  as  we  do,  the  amateur  or  the  unskilled  from  the 
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professional  or  skilled  midwives,  the  latter  of  whom  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  considerable  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
permitted  under  certain  circumstances  to  procure  abortion. 
Rome,  also,  at  the  height  of  her  culture,  possessed  skilled  mid¬ 
wives,  who,  Soranus  informs  us,  were  systematically  instructed 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession.  So  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  level  of  the  obstetrical  art  in 
classical  times,  the  midwives  of  Greece  and  Rome  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  the  trained  midwives  of  the  present  day ;  and 
our  respect  for  their  attainments  is  not  diminished  if  we  can 
credit  the  reports  that  they  knew  how  to  dilate  the  os  uteri  and 
how  to  evacuate  the  bladder  artificially. 

Among  uncivilized  races  of  the  present  day,  contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  the  narratives  and  reports  of  travellers  and 
missionaries  show  that  the  parturient  woman  is  seldom  or  never 
left  to  her  own  resources.  And  while  amateurs,  such  as  the 
grandmother,  are  deemed  sufficient  in  some  countries  (New 
Zealand,  Malabar,  etc.),  nevertheless  in  most  there  are  pro¬ 
fessional  midwives  who  sometimes  manifest  a  considerable 
amount  of  skill.  In  Massowa  and  in  Algiers,  for  example,  the 
native  midwives  not  only  extract  the  child  by  drawing  out  the 
head,  but  are  also  sufficiently  expert,  it  is  said,  to  be  able  to 
recognize  malposition  of  the  foetus  and  to  rectify  it  by  turning. 
In  other  countries  (in  Palestine,  among  the  Atchinese,  etc.),  the 
knowledge  of  the  midwives  is  passed  on  by  oral  instruction  from 
mother  to  daughter,  and  in  some  instances  from  mistress  to 
pupil.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  picture  is  not 
everywhere  so  brightly  coloured  ;  many  of  the  traditional  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices  of  these  rude  midwives  are  not  only  irra¬ 
tional  but  positively  injurious.  In  Hyderabad  and  Delhi,  for 
instance,  it  is  said  that  the  high  death-rate  among  lying-in 
women  is  due  to  the  harmful  interference  of  their  midwives. 

Amongst  most  uncivilized  peoples,  however,  the  duties  of 
the  midwife  are  restricted  to  simple  acts  such  as  encouraging 
the  patient,  tying  and  severing  the  cord,  washing  the  child,  and 
generally  carrying  out  the  traditional  dietetic  and  taboo  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  practically  universal,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
almost  entirely  irrational. 

The  duties  of  the  midwives  among  certain  of  the  Red  Indian 
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tribes,  Engelmann  reports,  are  limited  solely  to  external  mani¬ 
pulations  to  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  such  as  compression 
of  the  lower  abdomen,  etc.,  while  the  medicine-man  stands 
helplessly  by,  reciting  incantations.  Among  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the  midwives  sometimes  perform 
certain  manipulations  at  the  vulva,  but  the  introduction  of 
finger  or  hand  into  the  vagina  is  unknown.  Even  the  removal 
of  the  placenta  from  the  vagina  is  seldom  practised,  so  that  if 
the  placenta  is  retained — then  retained  it  is.  The  midwives  of 
the  Caroline  Islands  (Pacific  Ocean)  on  the  other  hand,  are 
said  to  be  so  expert  that  they  seldom  lose  a  case  through  lack 
of  skill.  No  details,  however,  are  forthcoming,  save  that  they 
raise  a  song  during  the  pains  in  order  to  prevent  the  husband 
from  hearing  his  wife’s  cries. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  solely  with  female  practi¬ 
tioners,  but  just  as  women,  among  primitive  races,  occasionally 
practise  medicine,  so  also  do  men  occasionally  practise  mid¬ 
wifery.  In  cases  of  difficult  labour,  for  example,  the  services 
of  men  are  sometimes  requisitioned,  as  we  shall  see  later,  either 
because  their  physical  strength  is  needed  or  because  the  magical 
skill  of  a  medicine-man  is  deemed  necessary.  In  a  small 
number  of  races  indeed  (Lapps,  South  Sea  Islanders)  it  is  the 
husband  who  is  expected  to  aid  his  wife  in  her  labour.  In 
New  Zealand,  the  Mangonu  husband  looks  after  his  wife  and 
does  not  call  for  help  unless  he  encounters  some  complication 
outside  the  range  of  his  experience.  Then  he  sends  for  a 
woman.  The  genuine  man  midwife  is,  however,  not  unknown. 
On  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is  an  obstetrician  known  as  the 
Teneador ,  whose  duties  consist  in  passing  his  arms  round  the 
patient’s  waist  from  behind  and  holding  her  feet  so  as  to  com¬ 
press  the  uterus.  Among  the  Kalmuks  the  regular  midwife 
attends  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  a  man  who  receives  and  washes 
the  baby. 

We  may  bring  this  section  to  a  close  with  the  observation, 
which  has  often  been  made  before,  that  both  history  and  ethno¬ 
logy  prove  that  as  long  as  midwifery  was  practised  solely  by 
women  it  underwent  no  advance  whatever,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  men  began  to  practise  it  that  the  art  began  to  make  ad¬ 
vances.  But  this  observation,  if  unqualified,  conveys  an  im- 
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pression  which,  whether  correct  in  the  absolute  sense  or  not, 
is  not  warranted  by  an  all-round  scrutiny  of  the  facts.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  stage  when  men  took  up  midwifery 
the  progress  of  general  science  had  already  begun  to  alter  the 
whole  practice  of  medicine  ;  so  that,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  women  are  naturally  more  conservative  than  men, 
it  is  perhaps  more  proper  to  ascribe  the  upward  progress  of 
midwifery,  after  it  has  reached  the  hands  of  men,  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  science,  rather  than  to  the  simple  transference  of 
the  practice  from  one  sex  to  another.  No  difference  can  be 
detected  between  the  midwifery  of  the  uncivilized  man-mid¬ 
wife  and  that  of  the  uncivilized  woman-midwife,  and  it  is  a 
well  known  and  curious  fact  that  midwifery,  even  after  it  had 
passed  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  into  the  hands  of  scientific 
male  practitioners,  was  the  last  branch  of  medicine  to  surrender 
itself  unreservedly  to  the  spirit  of  modern  science.  Indeed, 
conservatism  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  characteristic  of  mid¬ 
wifery,  for  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  taboo  which  clung 
about  the  puerperium  has,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  leading 
modern  obstetrician,  persisted  unto  this  day. 

Menstruation. — In  England  the  menstrual  flow  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  ‘  the  periods  ’  or  ‘  the  monthlies.’  An  older  term 
probably  still  in  use,  although  I  personally  have  never  heard  it, 
was  ‘  the  flowers,’  a  poetical  expression,  common  in  the  Bible 
and  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  dependent  doubtless  upon 
the  connection  of  menstruation  with  sexual  maturity  and  its 
promise  of  fruitfulness.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
vulgar  English  expression  *  friends,’  a  word  which  had  its 
counterpart  in  a  periphrasis  common  a  century  ago  in  Germany, 
when  women  used  to  say,  ‘  I  have  received  letters.  .  .  .  My 
cousin,  or  my  aunt  has  come.’  These  and  similar  circumlo¬ 
cutions  are  employed  all  over  the  world  ;  they  are  constantly 
changing  and  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  feelings  of  modesty. 

As  to  the  cause  of  menstruation,  primitive  medicine,  like 
modern  physiology,  has  propounded  a  number  of  theories. 
By  most  uncivilized  people  the  flow  is  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  abnormal,  and  perhaps  even  accidental,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  injury  to,  or  a  disease  in,  the  genital  organs. 
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Along  with  this  conception  there  is  united  the  idea  that  the 
discharge  renders  a  woman  taboo  or  impure,  which,  like  the 
periphrases,  is  probably  a  reflex  of  the  emotion  of  modesty  or 
shame. 

The  loss  of  blood  is,  of  course,  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the 
notion  of  a  wound  or  injury,  and  we  may  take  it  that  the  hae¬ 
morrhage  which  accompanies  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  would 
lend  support  to  the  traumatic  explanation.  And  just  as  in  the 
case  of  disease  in  general,  so  with  regard  to  menstruation  in 
particular,  the  production  of  the  injury  is  attributed  to  the 
usual  variety  of  supernatural  agencies,  deities,  demons, ^spirits, 
and  the  like.  Thus  among  the  Iranians  the  menstrual  dis¬ 
charge  was  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit,  Dshahi> 
the  demon  of  unchastity  ;  and  the  same  belief  is  prevalent  in 
Siam,  the  Aru  Islands,  etc. 

In  a  large  number  of  countries  the  spirit  takes  the  form  of 
an  animal  which  is  supposed  to  bite  the  parts  and  so  to  start 
the  bleeding.  In  some  places  it  is  a  mammal  or  a  bird  that  is 
blamed,  but  most  people  say  that  it  is  a  snake  that  has  injured 
the  woman.  At  the  first  menstruation  of  a  Chiriguano  girl 
(Bolivia)  old  women  run  about  the  hut  with  sticks,  striking  at 
the  snake  that  wounded  her.  A  modification  of  the  same 
superstition  is  found  in  British  Guiana,  where  the  Macusis 
Indian  women  will  not  enter  the  woods  when  they  are  men¬ 
struating  lest  they  should  be  assaulted  by  snakes. 

In  the  chapter  on  animal  cures  we  alluded  to  the  folk-lore 
connection  between  the  snake  and  women,  a  connection  which 
is  mixed  up  with  phallic  worship,  the  myths,  legends,  beliefs, 
and  superstitions  of  which  are  ultimately  referrible  to  the  act 
of  sexual  congress.  The  myth  of  menstruation  being  due  to 
the  bite  of  a  snake  then  obviously  springs  from  the  fact  that 
the  bleeding  of  a  newly  ruptured  hymen  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  order  of  events  as  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Menstrual  Taboo  and  Segregation. — Having  touched  upon  the 
theories  which  refer  menstruation  to  an  injury,  we  shall  now 
briefly  describe  those  which  indicate  that  the  flow  was  looked 
upon  as  a  disease.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  convenient  to 
discuss  the  impurity  which  is  believed  to  emanate  from  women 
during  their  periods. 
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In  Scotland,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  first  menstruation 
is  regarded,  in  many  country  places,  as  a  highly  critical  event. 
Dr.  A.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  has  informed  me  that  it  is  thought 
in  Scotland  that  the  first  menstruation  must  be  dried  up  by  a 
relative  over  18  and  under  35  years  of  age,  otherwise  serious 
and  even  fatal  haemorrhage  will  ensue.  Another  Scots  belief 
is  that  the  menstrual  bleeding  must  at  all  hazards  be  hidden 
from  the  girl’s  mother,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  for  country 
lassies  to  wade  up  a  stream  in  order  to  stop  the  discharge.  In 
that  country,  also,  it  is  said  that  if  a  girl  permits  herself  to 
be  fondled  by  a  young  man  during  her  first  period  she  will 
have  twins  when  she  is  married,  a  threat  which  probably 
indicates  that  at  one  time  the  menstruating  woman  was  taboo 
in  Scotland. 

The  first  menstruation  is  an  event  of  the  utmost  individual 
and  social  importance  all  over  the  world,  and  the  unfortunate 
girls  are,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  cruel  ceremonies,  some  of  them,  as  we  shall  see,  originating 
in  taboo  and  others  in  demoniac  superstition. 

At  the  time  girls  are  submitted  to  whipping,  scourging, 
purging,  and  all  kinds  of  ill-usage.  The  explanation  offered 
by  savages  themselves  for  these  practices  generally  is  that  they 
are  performed  with  the  object  of  testing  the  girl’s  pluck  and 
endurance,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  these  and  similar  practices 
were  originally  adopted  in  order  to  expel  a  demon  by  torturing 
his  hostess. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  the  taboo  reputation  of  a  menstruating 
woman  that  the  widespread  custom  of  secluding  women  during 
the  periods  is  due.  Of  this  custom  I  here  cite  one  or  two 
examples.  In  the  first,  the  seclusion  is  combined  with  anti¬ 
demoniac  treatment,  of  the  usual  barbarous  and  cruel  kind. 

When  a  girl  of  the  Carib  Indians  of  British  Guiana  reaches 
her  first  menstruation,  her  hair  is  singed  off,  and  a  witch-doctor 
makes  two  deep  incisions  across  her  back  and  rubs  pepper  into 
them.  This  she  must  bear  in  silence.  Her  arms  are  next 
bound  and  she  is  laid  in  a  hammock  without  any  food  for  three 
days.  This  also  she  has  to  bear  in  silence.  Then  her  arms 
are  unbound  and  she  is  allowed  to  get  up.  But  she  must  still 
return  to  the  hammock  every  night  for  a  month,  and  during 
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this  time  her  diet  is  limited  to  raw  roots,  cassava,  bread  and 
water.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  preliminary  ordeal  is 
repeated,  and  more  or  less  stringent  discipline  is  maintained 
for  two  months  longer.  Then  onfy  is  she  supposed  to  have 
completed  her  vigil. 

The  second  example  I  now  adduce  is  condensed  from  Morice. 
Among  the  Carrier  1  Indians  when  a  girl  reaches  her  first 
menstruation  her  father  had  to  distribute  gifts  of  clothing  among 
his  friends  by  way  of  atonement  for  his  daughter’s  sinful  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  girl  herself  was  immediately  sequestered  from 
all  company,  even  from  that  of  her  parents,  and  was  compelled 
to  dwell  for  three  or  four  years  in  a  small  hut  by  herself.  In 
order  to  advertise  her  dangerous  state  and  at  the  same  time  to 
conceal  her  face  from  view  she  had  to  wear  a  close-fitting  leather 
cap  with  a  long  visor-like  fringe.  Her  only  food  consisted  of 
dried  fish  boiled  in  a  small  vessel  which  nobody  else  was  allowed 
to  touch.  She  was  forbidden  to  look  at  men,  to  cross  the  public 
paths  and  the  tracks  of  animals,  or  to  wade  in  streams  or  lakes, 
lest  she  should  contaminate  the  tribe,  their  beasts  of  chase,  or 
their  fish. 

Even  after  marriage  the  women  of  the  Carrier  Indians  were 
secluded  during  menstruation.  The  taboo  or  objection  mani¬ 
fested  towards  a  woman  during  her  periods  is  probably  a 
development  of  a  natural  feeling  of  repulsion  of  the  simplest 
order.  But  a  physiological  explanation  is  sometimes  supplied 
by  the  savages  themselves.  They  suggest  that  the  menstrual 
discharge  contains  the  impurities  formed  and  accumulated  in 
the  body  during  the  month,  and  so  at  these  times  a  woman 
becomes  a  public  danger.  The  customs  to  which  this  idea  of 
impurity  or  toxicity  has  given  rise  vary  in  degree  in  different 
countries,  from  the  simple  abstention  from  sexual  intercourse 
during  the  period,  which  may  be  said  to  be  world-wide,  to 
the  strictest  seclusion  of  the  menstruating  woman  from  society. 
To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  multifarious  customs  which 
the  taboo  notion  has  generated  does  not  come  within  our 
province,  but  I  have  compiled  the  following  lists  from  the 
accounts  given  by  Ploss  and  Bartels,  Frazer,  and  Crawley. 

1  Carrier  Indians,  so  called  from  the  widowed  squaws  carrying  the  charred 
bones  of  their  dead  husbands  about  with  them. 
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They  show  at  a  glance  how  general  and  widespread  these 
customs  are  : 

I.  Seclusion,  More  or  Less  Strict,  Observed  at  the  First 
Menstruation. 

Africa. — Awa-ukonde  (Lake  Nyassa)  ;  Azimba-land  (Central 
Africa)  ;  Bafiote  (Loango)  ;  Basuto  ;  Bawendos  (No.  Transvaal)  ; 
Bechuanas  ;  Kuangoes  ;  Krooboys  (Gold  Coast)  ;  Swaheli  ; 
Wafioni  (East  Africa). 

North  America. — Eskimo  (Yukon)  ;  Indians  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Thomson  River  ;  Carriers. 

South  America. — Indians  of  Amazon,  British  Guiana,  Bolivia  and 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Asia. — Brahmans  (Bengal)  ;  Cambodia.  Several  Hindu  castes  ; 
Vedahs  (So.  India). 

Polynesia  and  Australasia. — Australian  blacks  ;  Bornese  natives 
of  New  Guinea  ;  New  Ireland  and  the  Caroline  Islands. 

(No  reports  for  this  special  list  from  Europe,  Mexico,  China, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Patagonia,  Siberia,  Arab  or  Turcoman  tribes.) 

II.  Seclusion  Practised  at  all  Menstrual  Periods  : 

(a)  The  ancient  world. — Bactrians  ;  Iranians  ;  Jews  ;  Medes  ; 

Persians  ;  (?  Japanese). 

( b )  The  modern  zvorld. 

Africa. — Bafioto  (Loango) ;  Hottentot ;  Kaffir  ;  Makalolo  (Zam¬ 
besi)  ;  Negroes  of  Ashanti,  Congo  ;  Gold,  Ivory,  Negro  and 
Tooth  Coasts  ;  Old  Calabar. 

North  America. — Indian  tribes  :  Athabasca  ;  Chippeway  ;  Choc¬ 
taw  ;  Cree  ;  Creek  ;  Copper  ;  Dene  ;  Dog-rib  ;  Hudson’s  Bay  ; 
Thomson  River  ;  and  the  Nootkas. 

South  America. — Several  Indian  tribes. 

Asia  and  Polynesia. — Hindus  of  East  India  ;  Ranees  (Travan- 
core)  ;  Gauri  (North  India)  ;  Parsees  ;  Dravidians  (South  Mirza- 
pore)  ;  Bhinyars  and  Kharwars  ;  Mayers  (Malabar)  ;  Kafirs  and 
Hindo  Koosh  tribes  ;  Belendas  (Malacca)  ;  Serang  hill-tribes  ;  and 
natives  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago. 

Europe. — Chewsurs  of  the  Caucasus. 

III.  Taboo  Customs,  Short  of  Seclusion,  such  as  prohibition 
from  kindling  fires,  preparing  food,  looking  at  the  sun,  etc. 

(1 a )  Ancient  world. — Persia  ;  Palestine  ;  Rome  and  probably  all 
Europe. 

(b)  Modern  world. 

Asia. — Syria  ;  Samoyeds  ;  Seranglao  ;  Sumatra  ;  Aru. 
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Australasia  and  Polynesia. — Aborigines  of  South  Australia  ;  West 
Australia  and  Queensland. 

Europe. — Modern  Greeks  and  Jews  ;  Lapps.  Traces  of  taboo 
still  extant  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  other 
Western  European  countries. 

IV.  Diet  Restricted  During  Menstrual  Periods  :  The  Nayers  of 

Malabar  ;  Eskimos  of  North-West  America  ;  certain  North 

American  Indians. 

V.  Special  Dress  or  Ornaments  worn  during  periods  to  proclaim 

the  condition  : 

Certain  Hindu  Castes  ;  Eskimos  ;  Carrier  Indians  ;  Waloff 
Negroes  of  Africa  ;  in  Azeniba-land  (Central  Africa). 

In  China  a  ring,  called  the  warning-ring,  is  worn  during  the  period. 

This  compilation  shows  that  the  natural  repugnance  aroused 
by  the  menstrual  discharge  has  everywhere  created  customs 
which,  however  widely  they  differ  from  one  another  in  detail, 
have  in  common  the  desire  to  avoid  ‘  contact  ’  (in  the  large 
magical  sense)  with  the  menstrual  blood. 

In  consequence  of  the  law  by  which  any  substance  deemed 
taboo  becomes  vested  with  potent,  or  toxic  qualities,  menstrual 
blood,  in  the  medical  thought  of  bygone  generations  and  of  the 
uneducated  folk  of  the  modern  world,  has  been  credited  with 
being  at  once  a  dangerous  poison  and  a  powerful  remedy. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  give  instances  of  this  belief, 
which  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  section  may  suitably  be  finished  with  a  quotation  from 
Pliny,  which  describes  the  operation  of  the  taboo  in  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Romans  : 

‘  There  is  no  limit  to  the  marvellous  powers  attributed  to 
females.  During  the  monthly  period  if  a  woman  walk  round  a 
field  of  wheat  in  scanty  attire,  the  caterpillars,  worms,  beetles 
and  other  such  creatures  will  fall  from  the  ears  of  corn  ;  if  she 
touch  young  vines  they  become  irremediably  injured,  while  rue 
and  ivy,  if  likewise  handled,  will  instantly  die.  Bees  will  forsake 
their  hives  if  she  approaches  them,  and  linen  boiling  in  a  cauldron 
will  turn  black  at  her  touch.’ 

Disturbances  of  Menstruation.— Menstrual  irregularities  or 
abnormalities  are,  as  we  all  know,  the  outcome  and  effect  of 
certain  physiological  or  pathological  changes.  By  all  un- 
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civilized  races,  however,  by  our  own  country-folk,  and  by 
medical  men  until  a  time  still  within  our  recollection,  menstrual 
disorders  have  been  looked  upon  as  diseases  in  themselves, 
while  the  more  serious  maladies  with  which  they  were  associated 
were  supposed  to  be  induced  by  them.  The  chapters  on 
‘  amenorrhoea,’  ‘  menorrhagia,’  ‘  dysmenorrhoea,’  etc.,  which 
form  the  introduction  even  of  modern  works  on  gynaecology 
are  in  direct  sequence  of  the  time  when  these  conditions  were 
looked  upon  as  diseases  in  themselves. 

Most  of  the  ancient  folk-cures  of  menstrual  disorders  are 
mystical  in  their  nature,  as  the  following  instances  show. 

Perhaps  the  favourite  remedy  in  the  past  and  in  uncivilized 
communities  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  fumigating  the  geni¬ 
tals,  a  method  which  will  fall  to  be  more  thoroughly  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  section.  In  addition  to  fumigation,  many 
other  forms  of  mystical  therapeutics,  magical  and  religious,  are 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  such  disorders.  We  may  mention 
a  few  illustrative  instances  : 

In  Algeria,  when  the  menses  fail  to  appear,  there  are  several 
methods  at  the  disposal  of  the  patient.  One  of  them  is  to 
sprinkle  salt  of  ammonia  over  a  fire  and  then  to  stand  directly 
over  the  smoke  of  it.  At  other  times  pledgets  of  cotton- wool, 
dusted  over  with  ammonium  sulphate,  are  introduced  as 
pessaries  into  the  vagina.  Both  of  these  folk-cures  are  prob¬ 
ably  descended  from  the  favourite  fumigation  and  pessary 
treatment  of  ancient  medicine. 

In  addition  to  measures  such  as  these,  we  frequently  find 
magic  entrusted  with  the  task  of  setting  matters  right  again. 
One  of  the  magical  cases  reminds  us  of  the  English  term  for 
menstruation,  ‘  the  friends  ’  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  the  names  of  the 
patient’s  father,  mother,  and  other  relatives  are  inscribed  upon 
four  or  five  poplar  leaves,  which  are  then  placed  in  a  little 
copper  vessel  and  put  in  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  is  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  smoke  the  discharge  will  appear.  The  cure  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  mimetic  fumigation. 

Homoeopathic  magic  is  responsible  for  a  very  large  number 
of  therapeutic  concoctions.  In  Serbia,  for  example,  the  juice  of 
red  flowers  is  drunk  for  amenorrhoea  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  woman  desires  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flow  she  washes 
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herself  at  the  time  the  discharge  appears  and  with  the  dirty 
water  sprinkles  a  red  rose. 

Some  little  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  bewildering  number 
and  variety  of  remedies  in  the  ancient  world  for  the  cure  of 
menstrual  irregularities,  from  the  following  list  of  drugs,  which 
has  been  compiled  from  several  of  the  older  medical  books. 
Many  of  the  remedies  mentioned  will  be  recognized  as  still 
popular  in  Britain  and  elsewhere.  This  list,  it  should  be  noted, 
does  not  contain  the  remedies  in  vogue  among  uncivilized 
nations  and  foreign  folk  at  the  present  day. 

To  provoke  terms  (for  Amenorrhoea). 

Roots  of  Opium  palustris  (Smallage)  ;  Aristolochia  rotunda  (round 
birthwort)  ;  Artinata  cyclamims  (Salmon) — (Sowbread)  ;  Asarum 
(Assarabacca)  ;  Chameleons  album  (now  Carlina  Vulgaria — Carline 
Thistle,  formerly  a  herb  of  magical  powers)  ;  Daucus  carota  (Wild 
Carrot)  ;  Dictamnus  albus  (true  Dittany)  ;  Raphanus  hortensis  et 
Sylvestris  ;  Cochlearia  armoraeia  (Horse-radish)  ;  Saponaria 
officinalis  (Soapwort)  ;  Teodoaria  longa  (Tedoary). 

Barks . — Cinnamomus  (Cinnamon)  ;  Tilia  Europea  (Lime  tree)  ; 
Thuris  thymiama  (Frankincense) 'used  by  the  Jews  as  a  fumigation 
to  open  obstructions  of  the  Matrix. 

Herbs. — Anemone  (Pulsatilla,  the  old  Herba  deuti) ;  Angelica 
Archangelica  ;  Artemesia  absinthium  (Worm-wood  ;  mugwort)  ; 
Calamintha  officinalis  (Calamint  ;  Wild  Basil)  (used  also  by  Galen)  ; 
Centaurium  (Erythraea  centaurium,  Centaury)  ;  Allium  Cepa 
(Onion)  ;  ‘  Draco  herba,’  or  ‘  Dracunculus  hortensis  ’  ;  Gentian, 
Bastard  Gentian  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Gentian)  ;  Humulus 
lupulus  (Hop)  ;  Nasturtium  sativum  (Garden  Cress)  ;  Nasturtium 
aquaticum ;  Nasturtium  officinale  (Water  Cress) ;  ‘  Nasturtium 
Indicum  ’  (Tropoelum  majus,  Greater  Indian  Cress)  ;  ‘  Piperitis  ’ 
(pepperwort,  pepper,  ?  peppermint)  ;  Ranunculus  acris  (Crow¬ 
foot)  ;  ‘  Ranunculus  aquaticus  ’  (‘  Water  Crowfoot  ’  ?)  ;  R.  scele- 
ratus  (Marsh  Crowfoot)  ;  Raphanus  sylvestris  (Cochlearia  Armo- 
racia,  Horse-radish)  ;  Savin  juniperus  (Sabina  official  in  B.c.  1885 
and  in  many  present-day  pharmacopoeias  ;  an  undoubted  and  power¬ 
ful  stimulator  of  uterine  action  ;  used  of  old  also  as  abortifaciant  : 
see  later).  Saxifraga  Burnt  Pimpernel  (Saxifrage)  ;  Teucrium 
scordium  (Water  Germander)  ;  ‘  Stachys  Wild  Horehound  ’ 

(?  Stachys  Betonica-Wood  Betony)  ;  Tanactum  vulgare  (Tansy). 

Flowers  of :  ‘  Aquilegia  ’  (Columbine)  ;  Cheiranthus  cheirus 

(Wall-flower)  ;  Crocus  ;  Ptechas  arabica  (French  Lavender). 
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Fruits  of  :  luniperus  communis  (Juniper)  ;  Taurus  (Bayberries  ? 
Cherry  Laurel,  which  used  to  be  called  Cherry  Bay)  ;  Piper  rotun- 
dum,  album  et  nigrum  et  longum  (the  various  peppers). 

Gams  of  :  Aloe  socotrina  (Aloes  still  in  use)  ;  ‘  Bdellium  ’  ; 
Myrrha  (Myrrh  ;  still  of  repute)  ;  ‘  Sagapenum  gummi  ’  ;  Sera- 
pinum  (‘  Gum  sagapen  ’) ;  Scammonium,  ‘  Terebinthina  a  Chio  ’ 
(Chio  Turpentine  ?  Chian  Turpentine)  ;  Hedera  helix  (Ivy, 
formerly  in  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia). 

Others  are  :  Melissa  officinalis  (Balm)  ;  Helleborus  nigra  (Black 
Hellebore,  still  in  repute)  ;  Cuminum  cyninum  (Cumin)  ;  Anethum 
graveoleus  (Dill)  ;  Inula  helenium  (Elecampane)  ;  Foeniculum 
vulgare  (Fennel)  Chenopodium  vulvaria  (Stinking  Goosefoot)  ; 
Golden  Hyssop  ;  Calendula  officinalis  (Marigold)  ;  Verbascum 
thapsus  (Mullein)  ;  Parsley  (Apiol,  oil  of  parsley  has  been  in  modern 
times  recommended  for  ovarian  amenorrhoea  and  dysmenorrhoea)  ; 
Senecio  Jacoboea  (Ragwort)  ;  Rosmarinus  officinalis  (Rosemary)  ; 
Thymus  serpyllum  (Thyme,  Mother  of  Thyme,  an  appellation 
which,  according  to  Fernie,  ‘  should  be  “  Mother  Thyme,”  ’  in 
allusion  to  its  medical  influence  on  the  womb,  which  as  we 
know  was  of  old  called  Matrix,  ‘  The  Mother.’  Wild  Thyme  was 
called  in  Latin,  Matris  animula ,  quod  menstrua  movet  (Isidore). 
Platearius  said  of  it,  ‘  the  thyme  comforts  ‘  et  mundificat  ’  the  womb. 
The  Salernitan  women  make  frequent  use  of  this  fomentum.y  Other 
writers  make  similar  mention). 

Animals. — The  milk  of  Asses  ;  the  Bezoar  Stone  of  the  ‘  deer- 
goat  ’  (Salmon)  ;  Castoreum  ;  the  testis  dextra  of  the  panther  ; 
cuttle-fish  eggs  ;  nine  ‘  rat-turds  ’  ;  goose-dung  and  grease  ; 
Cantharides. 

Minerals. — Aurum  potabile  ;  Sal  veneris  (Salt  of  Copper). 
Various  preparations  of  Iron,  and  occasionally  Antimony. 

II.  To  Arrest  Excessive  Menstrual  Flow. 

Roots. — ‘  Acorns  adulterinus  ’  (‘  Water  Rag  ’  ?  Ragged  Robin)  ; 
Bistorta,  Snakeweed,  or  Aristolochia  serpentaria  (Virginian  Serpen¬ 
tary)  ;  Symphytum  officinale  (Comfrey). 

Herbs.—  Basilicum  Sylvestres  ’  (Stone  Basil)  ;  Beta  (Beet)  ; 
Chamaecestus  (Dwarf  Cistus  or  Holy  Rose)  ;  Lamium  purpureum 
or  maculatum  (Dead  Nettle)  ;  Vinca  minor  (Lesser  Periwinkle)  ; 
Plantago  major  (Greater  Plantain)  ;  luniperus  sabinae  (Savin  ;  this 
plant  was  also  used  for  Amenorrhoea)  ;  Bursa  Capsilla  Partoris 
(Shepherd’s  Purse  also  used  for  Amenorrhoea) ;  Potentilla  Anserina 
(Silverweed)  ;  Achillea  Millefolium  (Yarrow). 

Orange  Peel,  Lentils,  Mistletoe,  and  Cinnamon,  the  latter  of  which 
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in  Salmon’s  time  was  used  for  amenorrhoea,  were  also  employed  to 
stop  uterine  bleedings,  as  was  Coral. 

Peppermint  and  Savin  were  the  two  plants  chiefly  relied  upon  for 
the  relief  of  painful  menstruation. 

The  Nature  of  the  Uterus. — One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  curious  ideas  prevalent  in  primitive  medicine  has  reference 
to  the  uterus.  This  is,  that  the  uterus  is  a  living  animal  which 
inhabits  the  female  body.  Like  other  animals  it  has  to  be  fed  ; 
it  manifests  likes  and  dislikes  ;  and  it  has  the  power  of  moving 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  That  this  amusing  bglief  was 
held  by  our  medical  forefathers  in  all  seriousness  as  a  definite 
and  formal  doctrine  is  evident  from  the  historical  fact  that,  not 
only  is  it  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  a  large  number  of  countries 
but,  having  passed  from  the  popular  philosophy  into  the  classical 
physiology  of  ancient  Greece,  it  influenced,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
ideas  of  even  such  thinkers  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  perhaps, 
also,  Hippocrates,  to  say  nothing  of  many  more  recent  teachers 
of  medicine. 

What  the  age  of  this  strange  Idea  may  be  there  are  no  trust¬ 
worthy  records  to  prove,  but  from  what  I  have  just  quoted 
together  with  the  circumstance  that  its  traces  are  discoverable 
in  the  Ebers  papyrus,  we  have  every  confidence  in  supposing 
that  it  must  be  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  and  perhaps  older. 

With  regard  to  its  origin,  also,  there  is  very  little  reliable 
evidence  upon  which  we  may  rest  a  well-substantiated  theory, 
so  that  all  we  can  offer  by  way  of  explanation  of  its  genesis  is 
a  tentative  hypothesis.  It  is  possible  that  the  actual  observa¬ 
tion  of  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the  thoughts  sug¬ 
gested  by  certain  of  the  phenomena  of  sexual  life,  such  as  that 
held  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  even  in  Scotland,  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  uterus  is  effected  by  sperma  genitalia ,  may  have 
led,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  production  of  this  superstition. 

Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  its  turn  the  belief  itself  gave  rise  to  a  further  crop 
of  superstitious  practices,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  found  to 
be  capable  of  explaining  many  of  those  abnormal  phenomena 
which  depend  more  or  less  directly  upon  sexual  aberration. 
Hysterical  attacks,  for  example,  were  quite  plausibly  ascribed 
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to  the  animal  forsaking  its  normal  habitat  in  the  pelvis  and 
wandering  about  the  body  ;  in  this  way  when  it  reached  the 
throat  the  subjective  feeling  of  a  foreign  body,  or  lump — the 
globus  hystericus — was  induced.  We  find  also  that  the  steps 
taken  for  the  cure  of  hysteria,  both  in  ancient  medicine  and  in 
folk-medicine,  were  based  upon  the  animal  theory  ;  and,  just 
as  in  other  departments  of  medicine  the  therapeutic  methods 
frequently  survive  the  belief  which  gave  them  birth,  so  in  this 
class  the  pre-scientific  treatment  of  uterine  complaints  retains 
the  traces  of  the  animal  theory  long  after  that  theory  as  a  serious 
proposition  had  been  discarded. 

By  the  folk  of  Germany  and  the  Austrian  Alps  the  uterus  is 
still  supposed  to  be  an  animal.  In  Styria,  according  to  Fossel, 
the  globus  hystericus  is  popularly  known  as  the  ‘  Hebmutter  ’ — 
the  rising  womb — and  the  people  of  Genstal,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Admont,  say  ‘  when  the  Mother  has  left  her  little  home, 
nothing  helps  better  than  feeding  her,’  and  the  way  to  do  so  is 
as  follows  (Fossel)  :  Horse-mint  (Mentha  sylvestris),  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  nutmeg  and  ‘  Katzenschmalz  ’  are  taken,  mixed 
together  and  put  in  a  walnut-shell.  A  little  ring  is  constructed 
of  a  bent  wax  taper  and  on  it  are  fastened  three  lighted  candles. 
The  walnut-shell  and  its  contents  are  then  placed  in  the  middle 
of  this  ring,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  carefully  laid  upon 
the  navel  of  the  patient.  The  Mother  will  then  creep  back  to 
her  little  home. 

In  Bavaria,  the  wandering  womb  bites  and  worries  her  victim 
all  day  long  without  cessation,  and  can  only  be  made  to  stop 
by  the  presentation  of  a  waxen  image  of  the  organ  to  one  or 
other  of  the  sacred  pictures  in  the  village  church.  From  these 
votive  figures,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen,  even  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  churches  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Bavaria,  we 
learn  that  the  uterus  is  an  animal  not  unlike  a  toad  with  short 
extended  legs. 

Sometimes,  we  are  told,  the  womb,  like  the  soul,  may  wander 
away  from  its  owner  altogether.  When  she  is  asleep  it  may 
creep  out  of  her  mouth  and  go  off  in  order  to  bathe.1  If  it 

1  The  representation  of  the  uterus  as  a  frog  or  toad  and  the  allusion  to  its 
fondness  for  bathing  seem  to  connect  with  the  water  and  fertility  beliefs 
W'hich  were  discussed  under  Well-cures,  Chapter  VI.  (p.  238). 
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returns,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  it  finds  the  woman’s  mouth 
shut,  then  it  cannot  get  in  again,  and  she  becomes  sterile.  This 
story  is  obviously  related  to  the  myths  of  the  soul  we  detailed 
in  a  former  chapter. 

The  Livonians  have  similar  ideas  regarding  the  uterus  ;  the 
normal  situation  of  the  organ  is  said  by  them  to  be  ‘  in  a  hollow 
on  the  left  hand  side  behind  the  navel  ’  ;  and  the  fancy  of  the 
folk  has  provided  her  with  a  little  house,  a  little  golden  bed, 
and  a  golden  chain.  She  is  as  sweet  as  honey,  they  say,  and 
quite  tame.  But,  in  spite  of  her  home-comforts  and  her  gentle 
disposition,  the  Mother  occasionally  betrays  a  regrettable  ten¬ 
dency  to  steal  away  on  long  journeys,  sometimes  going  even 
as  far  as  the  mountains,  and  then  she  can  only  be  recalled  and 
made  to  settle  down  comfortably  again  by  means  of  powerful 
incantations. 

Leaving  the  myths  and  legends  of  a  credulous  peasantry  on 
one  side,  we  now  turn  to  the  sober  records  of  official  medicine, 
and  here  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  find  similar  ideas  in 
vogue  concerning  the  uterus. 

The  writers  of  the  Ebers  papyrus  were  acquainted  with  the 
wandering  womb,  and  employed  fumigation  with  sweet-smelling 
substances  to  coax  her  back  again,  as  we  see  from  the  following  : 
‘  Remedies  to  induce  the  womb  to  return  to  her  place.  Chips 
of  cedar-wood  on  a  plate  and  in  Hefe.  Let  your  patient  sit 
thereon  ’  ;  and  ‘  Put  an  Ibis  of  wax  upon  coals  and  lead  the 
smoke  therefrom  into  the  genital  organs.’ 

By  the  ancient  Greeks,  likewise,  the  uterus  was  regarded  as 
an  independent  and  erratic  entity.  Plato  says  that  the  womb 
is  an  animal  greedy  of  conception,  and,  if  its  desire  is  not 
satisfied,  it  will  manifest  its  displeasure  by  wandering  up  and 
down  the  body,  whereby  the  movements  of  vital  spirits  are 
impeded,  respiration  is  hindered,  and  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
numerous  diseases  are  induced.  In  the  book  upon  the  diseases 
of  women  traditionally  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  the  tendency 
of  the  uterus  to  change  its  place  is  described  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that,  although  the  organ  is  not  definitely  termed  an 
animal,  the  writer  was  evidently  influenced  by  that  idea.  It 
can,  he  says,  find  its  way  downwards  to  between  the  thighs 
(?  prolapse)  ;  it  may  be  found  in  the  loins,  in  the  flanks  (?  float- 
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ing  kidney),  or  at  the  hips  ;  it  may  reach  the  upper  abdomen  ; 
it  may  throw  itself  upon  the  ribs,  and  even  wander  as  far  up  as 
the  head. 

Soranus  and  Galen  were  the  first  to  combat  the  old  doctrine, 
but  they  did  not  abandon  the  old  treatment.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  theoretical  objections  of  those  authorities,  the  doctrine  of 
the  animal-womb  was  established  as  a  serious  and  respectable 
teaching  by  Aretaeus,  so  that  several  centuries  had  to  elapse 
before  its  last  vestige,  in  the  shape  of  treatment,  finally  dis¬ 
appeared  from  medical  practice.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Harvey,  the  physicians  of  Europe,  like  those  of  ancient  Egypt, 
sought  to  entice  the  vagrant  womb  back  to  her  lair  by  pleasant 
perfumes  introduced  by  fumigation  or  on  pessaries  into  the 
vagina,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  seventeenth  century 
Dispensatory  shows  :  ‘  Hysteric  Passion.  Some  greatly  recom¬ 
mend  fumigations  for  the  uterus  of  Musk,  Civet,  Storax,  and 
Benjamin  ’  (Benzoin). 

But,  in  addition  to  enticing  the  errant  uterus  back  to  her 
normal  habitat  by  sweet-smelling  substances  in  the  vagina 
the  ancients  also  conceived  the  plan  of  repelling  her  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  by  strong  or  unpleasant  odours,  and 
among  the  crowd  of  nauseous  and  disgusting  substances  used 
for  this  purpose  we  find  also  medicaments  like  castoreum, 
asafoetida,  and  valerian,  which  were  not  only  applied  to  the 
patient’s  nostrils  but  were  also  administered  internally.  There 
is  no  need  for  us  to  remind  the  reader  that  those  ‘  anti- 
spasmodics  ’  are  still  in  use  for  the  treatment  of  hysterical 
affections,  for  which,  with  their  powerful  stimulating  pro¬ 
perties,  they  are  eminently  adapted. 

The  story  of  the  wandering  womb,  then,  and  of  the 
remedies  employed  for  its  recall,  exemplifies  once  again  the 
manner  in  which  modern  scientific  medicine  has  inherited  so 
many  of  its  trusted  therapeutic  agents.  And  we  learn,  in 
fine,  that,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  a  theory  may  be,  it  may 
yet  lead  to  the  discovery  of  useful  remedies. 

(The  well-known  error  of  regarding  the  uterus  as  bipartite, 
which  dates  back  to  Hippocrates,  requires  no  detailed  account 
from  us.) 


M.I.M. 
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Impregnation  and  Conception. — A  complete  account  of  the 
many  explanations  of  the  mystery  of  conception  which  have 
been  concocted  by  the  medical  profession  in  past  times  does 
not  fall  to  be  given  in  this  work,  since  I  am  unable  to  connect 
the  medical  theories  with  those  that  have  been  prevalent  in 
folk-lore.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  but  a 
passing  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  most  interesting. 

As  to  the  period  of  culture  at  which  mankind  first  began  to 
associate  sexual  conjugation  with  conception  there  are,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  definite  data  to  guide  us,  apart  from  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Elliot  Smith  to  which  we  shall  allude  in  a 
moment.  It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  nowadays  that  in 
the  beginning  the  matriarchate,  or  maternal  family  alone  was 
recognized.  In  other  words  only  maternity  was  realized, 
paternity  being  unknown.  At  that  stage  the  union  of  the  sexes 
was  a  natural,  simple  pleasure  entailing  no  responsibility  what¬ 
ever  to  either  partner  in  the  act.  Women  bore  children  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  oaks  bore  acorns,  but  the  intrusion  of  a  fertilizing 
male  element  in  either  case  was  undreamed  of.  (It  is  clear  that 
this  stage  must  precede  that  'of  the  breeding  of  domestic 
animals.) 

According  to  Elliot  Smith,  it  was  in  Egypt  that  the  first  ideas 
of  fertilization  arose.  But  to  begin  with  they  did  not  amount 
to  any  more  than  that  fertilization  was  simply  due  to  the  action 
of  water.  Woman  was  fertilized  by  water  just  as  the  earth  was 
fertilized  by  the  Nile.  The  need  for  the  male  element  in  the 
one  case,  and  for  seed  in  the  other,  was  not  appreciated  until 
later. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  even  to-day  there  are  some  nature 
races  unaware  of  the  fact  that  sexual  intercourse  leads  to  im¬ 
pregnation.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  at  all  events,  report  that  this 
is,  or  was,  the  case  with  certain  Australian  tribes,  and  similar 
accounts  are  to  hand  with  regard  to  natives  of  New  Guinea. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  information  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  often  elaborate  methods  adopted  by  certain 
of  the  Central  Australian  tribes  to  restrict  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  by  operating  on  the  males  (see  later,  Chapter  XV). 
Moreover,  we  have  frequently  commented  upon  the  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  folk-customs  and  beliefs  in  general  among  the 
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races  of  the  globe,  beliefs  and  customs  which  are  often  alike 
even  in  their  minutest  details.  How  does  it  come  about,  then, 
that  this  single  natural  fact  has  skipped  certain  tribes  while  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  their  neighbours  ? 

Apart,  however,  from  this  consideration,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
possible  to  discern  in  the  folk-beliefs  regarding  the  origin  of 
children,  the  fading  reminiscences  of  a  time  when  they  were 
the  gift  of  natural  powers,  every  whit  as  inscrutable  as  those 
which  confront  the  modern  mind,  though  altogether  different 
from  the  latter.  Some  inclination  may  be  felt,  for  example,' 
to  regard  the  many  stories  of  parthenogenesis 1  as  having 
emanated  from  this  epoch  of  ignorance  ;  and  among  other 
instances  of  those  early  theories  we  may  also  recall  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  water  and  wells  with  the  coming  of  babies,  which  we 
discussed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

A  curious  commingling  of  the  primitive  ideas  of  conception 
and  those  of  totemism  is  related  of  an  Australian  tribe,  the 
Arunta,  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  in  their  well-known 
book.  According  to  the  explanation  of  embryogenesis  offered 
by  that  tribe  an  ancestral  spirit  passes  into  the  mother,  in  the 
form  of  a  ‘  spirit-child,’  the  re-incarnation  being  mystically 
effected  through  the  medium  of  certain  pieces  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  are  marked  with  a  cup  and  ring,  like  the  cup  and  ring 
markings  so  frequently  found  upon  rocks  all  over  the  world. 
The  Arunta  term  these  objects  Churinga  or  ‘  sacred  things,’  and 
believe  that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  are  lodged  in  them, 
pending  re-incarnation.  For  this  reason,  when  an  Arunta 
woman  desires  a  child  she  repairs  to  the  places  where  the 
Churinga  are  to  be  found  in  order  that  one  of  the  spirits  may 
pass  into  her,  and,  after  her  baby  is  born,  her  friends  return  to 
the  Churinga  place  and  search  about  until  they  find  a  suitable 
churinga,  which  then  becomes  the  child’s  totem. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  Glasgow  people  to  recall  that  St.  Kentigern  (St. 
Mungo)  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  St.  Servanus  (St.  Serf,  whence,  inter  alia, 
Dalserf )  holding  that  the  infant  was  the  fruit  of  a  union  ‘  exceeding  lawful 
marriage  in  sanctity.’  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Memories  of  the  Months, 
Sixth  series,  p.  295.) 

So  runs  one  of  the  legends.  But  another  gives  him  a  less  romantic  origin, 
in  that  one  Ewen  was  his  father.  In  any  case,  his  association  with  St.  Serf 
must  be  a  late  addition  as  Kentigern  lived  two  centuries  prior  to  St.  Serf. 
W.  E.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  Vol.  II,  p.  184. 
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The  Arunta  belief  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  soul  and  not 
the  body  of  the  child  which  comes  from  the  Churinga,  but  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  make  too  much  of  this  inference.  Of  the 
other  theories  which  accounted  for  the  advent  of  the  infant’s 
soul  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on  ;  meantime  we 
may  here  mention  that  the  ancient  Maya  people  of  Central 
America  supposed  that  the  entire  infant  penetrated  the  mother’s 
body,  instead  of  being  developed  there.  A  somewhat  similar 
supposition  seems  to  have  been  current  in  Europe,  if  the 
mediaeval  paintings  of  the  Annunciation  can  be  regarded  as 
reflecting  popular  views.  In  a  couple  of  these  pictures,  re¬ 
produced  by  Ploss  and  Bartels,  a  minute  but  fully-formed 
Infant  is  depicted  as  gliding  down  into  the  Virgin  from  the 
realms  above.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this 
representation  is  simply  a  piece  of  imagination. 

In  the  Talmud  three  elements  are  described  as  entering  into 
the  formation  of  an  embryo.  This  citation,  of  course,  refers 
to  a  stage  in  culture  at  which  the  influence  of  sexual  conju¬ 
gation  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  causation  of  impregnation  is 
quite  clearly  apprehended.  First,  there  was  the  ‘  white  sperm,’ 
provided  by  the  male  parent,  from  which  the  bones,  brain, 
and  white  of  the  eye  were  developed  ;  then  the  red  ‘  sperm  ’ 
(possibly  menstrual  blood),  supplied  by  the  mother,  from 
which  the  skin,  the  flesh,  and  the  iris  are  produced  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  ‘  Breath  of  life  ’  (cf.  Genesis  ii.  7)  which  formed  the  face, 
the  countenance,  the  senses,  and  the  understanding,  and  which 
came  from  God. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  proper  significance  of  sexual 
conjugation  must  have  been  appreciated  at  a  very  early  stage 
in  intellectual  development,  still  there  remained  until  the 
Middle  Ages  an  astonishing  amount  of  confusion  upon  matters 
embryological,  largely  the  result  of  theological  teaching.  One 
question,  for  example,  and  a  most  important  question  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  was  at  what  date  in  intra-uterine  life 
did  the  embryo  receive  its  soul  ;  and,  after  a  vast  amount  of 
controversy,  the  orthodox  answer  was  returned,  that  during 
the  first  weeks  of  gestation  the  embryo  is  not  a  living  individual, 
and  that  the  soul  or  life,  whereby  it  becomes  a  being  distinct 
from  the  parent,  arrives  at  the  moment  of  quickening.  The 
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Mohammedan  law,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  has  fixed  this 
important  event  at  an  even  later  date  ;  namely,  at  the  fifth 
month. 

Time  of  Conception. — Modern  physiology  does  not  seem  to 
have  yet  come  to  any  very  definite  conclusion  regarding  the 
period,  relative  to  menstruation,  at  which  conception  is  most 
likely  to  take  place,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at  until  the  relationship  between  ovulation  and  men¬ 
struation  is  clearly  established,  if  there  be  any  such  relationship. 
Popular  opinion,  however,  has  long  ago  pronounced  its  judg¬ 
ment.  It  expects  impregnation  to  follow  when  insemination 
takes  place  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  the  menstrual 
period,  and  the  obstetrical  calculation  by  which  the  probable 
date  of  the  termination  of  pregnancy  is  estimated  would  appear 
to  be  based  upon  a  similar  supposition.  I  am  not  competent  to 
judge  whether  or  not  this  theory  has  any  real  scientific  basis, 
but  if  antiquity  be  a  test  of  veracity  then  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  its  reliability,  for  we  hear  of  it  as  being  acted 
upon  by  the  physicians  of  Buddhist  India.  Susruta,  varying 
but  slightly  from  the  European  rule,  fixed  impregnation  at  the 
twelfth  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  menses.  In  modern 
India  this  ancient  arrangement  has  undergone  considerable 
modification,  since  it  is  the  fourth  day  of  menstruation  that  is 
looked  upon  by  many  Hindu  castes  as  specially  fruitful,  and 
they  consider  it  a  great  sin  for  husbands  to  neglect  co-habitation 
on  that  day.  The  ancient  Graeco-Roman  doctors,  again,  also 
supposed  that  insemination  about  the  time  of  the  menses 
favoured  conception,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  os  uteri 
was  then  open.  The  Talmudists,  the  Japanese,  the  Nayers 
of  Malabar  and  perhaps  most  other  nations  hold  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  all  cases,  insemination  and 
impregnation  are  believed  to  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Without  in  any  way  being  desirous  to  run.  a  tilt  against  an 
idea  so  widely  prevalent,  one  cannot  avoid  giving  expression  to 
the  warning  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  us  to  link  to¬ 
gether  the  date  of  the  menstrual  flow  with  that  of  conception, 
simply  because  they  are  both  striking  events. 
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Prevention  of  Pregnancy . — To  the  publicist  of  the  twentieth 
century,  who  is  accustomed  to  think  of  the  artificial  limitation 
of  families,  unfortunately  so  prevalent  to-day  in  Western 
Europe,  as  a  modern  development,  it  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  the  artificial  prevention  of  pregnancy  is  frequently 
practised  even  among  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  nature- 
races. 

Among  the  Masai,  the  Kaffirs,  the  Basutos,  and  other  African 
negroes,  intercourse  is  permitted  before  marriage,  but  preg¬ 
nancy  is  strongly  decried,  and  indeed  it  is  punished  with  death  ; 
consequently,  recourse  is  freely  made  to  preventives-.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  South  American  Indians,  and  Karsten  reports 
that  they  are  able  to  prevent  conception  by  the  use  of  a  herb. 
Again,  among  the  Hungarian  and  certain  other  European  races, 
it  is  considered  highly  immodest  for  a  woman  to  have  a  baby 
within  one,  or  even  two  years  of  her  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual,  for  that  reason,  to  find  the  first  birth  delayed 
for  as  long  as  six  or  seven  years. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  employed  we  may  cite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  natives  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia  ‘  verstehen 
es,  durch  eine  schlenkende  Bewegung  der  Beckenregion  sich  des 
eindrungenen  Sperma  zu  entledigen.’  But  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  of  all  the  methods  adopted  for  that  purpose  is  that  of  ovario¬ 
tomy  in  early  life,  which  has  been  reported  by  Roberts  as  being 
the  Indian  practice,  and  by  other  writers  as  being  also  in  vogue 
among  the  Australian  natives.  Among  the  last-named  people 
a  case  is  on  record,  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed 
upon  a  girl  at  Cape  York  because  she  was  dumb,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  bringing  dumb  children  into  the  world.  So  that 
even  the  most  advanced  proposals  of  our  modern  eugenists 
find  a  precedent  in  the  great  world  of  Nature  from  which  all 
civilization  has  sprung. 

We  may  here  interpolate  the  surmise,  for  it  is  little  more, 
concerning  the  prevention  of  conception  at  the  witch-gatherings 
of  Western  Europe  a  few  centuries  ago. 

Upon  the  whole  subject  of  witchcraft  much  attention  has  of 
late  been  bestowed  and  many  investigations  have  been  under¬ 
taken,  with  the  result  that,  while  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that 
all  the  mysteries  enveloping  that  remarkable  social  movement 
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have  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  some  light  has  nevertheless 
been  shed  upon  a  number  of  its  darkest  practices. 

For  detailed  information  upon  the  subject  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  La  Sorciere  by  Michelet,  and  particularly  to  Miss 
Murray’s  Witch- Cult  in  Western  Europe.  All  we  are  interested  in 
for  the  moment  is  the  nociceptive  method  supposedly  employed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  like  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Pagan  religions,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  the  lineal  descen¬ 
dant,  the  witches’  Sabbath  was  characterized,  among  other 
goings-on,  by  a  saturnalia  of  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  desire  of  magically  rendering 
fields  and  orchards  fruitful,  but  its  continuance  in  later  times 
was  probably  due  to  a  reaction  from  the  stringent  moral  code 
imposed  upon  the  country-folk  first  by  the  Roman  priests  and 
later  by  the  Puritans.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  gatherings 
were  scenes  of  debauchery  and  licence  inconceivable  to  our  own 
sane  and  measured  age. 

Now  it  was  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  the  participants 
that  pregnancy  never  resulted  from  the  Sabbath  orgy.  How  this 
was  secured  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  attested  to  by  many  witnesses  and  voluntary  confessions 
at  the  witch-trials,  that  the  ‘  devil,’  in  other  words  the  leader 
of  the  gathering  who  impersonated  the  devil,  had  connection 
with  all  the  women  in  turn  by  means  of  a  large  rough  organ, 
the  ejaculation  from  which  was  icy-cold. 

Michelet  hints  that  this  was  simply  some  cold  liquid  injected 
into  the  vagina  with  the  object  of  preventing  conception  after 
the  many  previous  exposures  to  that  risk. 

Sterility. — However  embarrassing  to  young  parents  the  arrival 
of  a  very  large  family  in  a  very  short  time  may  prove  to  be,  the 
other  extreme,  that  of  a  childless  marriage,  is  everywhere  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  much  more  objectionable,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  remedies  which  have  been  and  still  are  relied  upon  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  barrenness  are  almost  past  numbering.  The 
fact  that  it  is  usually  the  woman  who  submits  herself  to  treat¬ 
ment  shows  that  in  primitive  medicine  the  blame  is  laid  upon 
the  woman  oftener  than  upon  the  man,  a  discrimination  which 
is  not,  of  course,  supported  by  modern  science. 
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Sterility  is  generally  but  not  always  dealt  with  as  if  it  were 
itself  a  disease,  and  not  simply  the  effect  of  disease,  and  it  is 
put  down,  like  other  diseases,  to  the  machination  of  gods  or 
demons.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  for  example,  barrenness 
in  women  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  punishment  for  having 
had  intercourse  with  the  devil.  And  according  to  Moham¬ 
medan  teaching,  fruitfulness  and  sterility  are  the  gifts  of  Allah, 
an  article  of  belief  which  was  also  postulated  by  the  Rabbis  of 
the  Talmud. 

Sterility  is  very  often  attributed  to  a  breach  of  some  taboo, 
as  in  Western  Australia,  where  it  may  be  expected  to  follow  if 
a  girl  over  the  age  of  twelve  eats  bandicoot  flesh  ;  among  the 
Chippeway  and  other  Indian  tribes  the  same  curse  appro¬ 
priately  attends  upon  the  sin  of  adultery  ;  and  the  Slavs  of 
Istria  term  sterile  women  ‘  hybrids,’  and  suppose  that  they 
have  merited  the  wrath  of  God  for  some  moral  transgression. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  instances  on  record  to  prove  that 
physical  disabilities  were  recognized  as  interfering  with  im¬ 
pregnation.  In  Scotland,  to  take  one  example,  abnormalities 
of  the  female  genitalia  are  often 'cited  as  the  cause,  and  that  the 
belief  is  not  entirely  a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  medical  teaching 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  particular  Scots  folk- 
name  for  that  condition.  At  the  same  time,  such  natural  views 
as  that  sterility  is  due  to  excessive  venery,  corpulence,  emacia¬ 
tion,  menstrual  disorders,  leucorrhoea,  and  uterine  prolapse, 
are  not  at  all  infrequent,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
physical  impediment  is  more  commonly  known  than  the 
literature  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  diagnosis  of  sterility  is  naturally  an  important  matter  in 
all  states  of  society,  and  the  rude,  though  effective  plan  of  mak- 
making  an  ante-nuptial  experiment  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  method  of  settling  the  question  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  save,  of  course,  among  the  most  highly  cultured  sections 
of  humanity.  Short  of  such  direct  appeals  to  Nature,  the 
usual  diagnostic  methods  of  primitive  and  ancient  medicine  are 
those  of  divination.  Even  the  Hippocratic  test  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  any  more  dignified  title,  although  it  was  probably 
based  upon  some  notion  of  the  os  uteri  being  ‘  open  ’  or 
‘  closed  ’  ;  after  a  bath  the  woman  clothed  herself  in  clean 
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linen,  and  some  softened  galbanum  was  inserted  into  the 
vagina  over-night  ;  if  the  odour  of  the  galbanum  was  percep¬ 
tible  in  her  hair  the  next  morning  she  was  held  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  children.  Apart  from  this  method  of  diagnosis, 
however,  Hippocrates  gives  a  very  complete  description  of  the 
diseases,  displacements,  and  abnormalities  of  the  uterus  which 
are  likely  to  interfere  with  conception  ;  but  into  this  branch  of 
the  subject  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter. 

Treatment  of  Sterility. — The  almost  endless  number  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  ceremonies  which  have  grown  up  around  the  mar¬ 
riage-rite,  in  so  far  as  they  are  undertaken  ‘  for  luck  ’  may  be 
regarded  in  a  sense,  as  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  sterility.  In  this  connection  the  reader  will  re¬ 
member  the  sympathetic  connection  that  was  supposed  to 
subsist  between  knots,  padlocks,  and  so  on,  and  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  marriage  ;  this  branch  of  the  subject  belongs,  how¬ 
ever,  more  strictly  to  general  folk-lore  with  which  we  have 
already  dealt  (p.  221),  so  it  need  not  further  detain  us. 

Sterility,  once  its  existence  is  suspected  or  feared,  meets  with 
the  usual  varieties  of  treatment,  magical  and  religious,  in  non- 
scientific  circles.  The  magical  transference  of  the  fertility  of 
the  vegetable  world  to  the  patient  is  responsible  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  healing  rite  :  In  South  Slavonia,  if  a  woman  believes  her¬ 
self  to  be  barren,  she  ‘  places  a  new  chemise  on  a  fruitful  tree 
on  the  eve  of  St.  George’s  Day.  Next  morning,  before  sun¬ 
rise,  she  examines  the  garment,  and  if  she  finds  that  some  living 
creature  has  crept  on  it,  she  hopes  that  her  wish  will  be  fulfilled 
within  the  year.  Then  she  puts  on  the  chemise,  confident  that 
she  will  be  as  fruitful  as  the  tree  on  which  the  chemise  has 
passed  the  night.’ 

Of  many  other  magical  cures  we  have  only  room  for  one 
more.  It  is  practised  on  the  Babar  Island  and  the  account  is 
condensed  from  Riedel.  The  husband  of  the  childless  woman 
having  made  a  doll  of  red  cotton  about  two  feet  long,  a  male 
friend  of  the  family,  who  must  himself  be  the  father  of  many 
children,  comes  to  the  house  upon  a  certain  day  and  makes  the 
couple  sit  side  by  side,  the  woman  holding  the  doll  as  if  she 
were  giving  it  the  breast.  A  religious  ceremony  is  then  gone 
through  by  the  prolific  friend  with  the  aid  of  a  live  hen  ;  and 
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after  a  prayer  has  been  offered  up  for  success,  the  friend  asks 
‘  Has  the  baby  come  yet  ?  ’ 

*  Yes  !  Indeed  !  5  replies  the  woman,  ‘  He  is  drinking  already.’ 

The  hen  is  then  killed  and  is  laid  on  the  domestic  altar,  and 
the  good  news  of  the  birth  is  circulated  all  round  the  village  in 
order  that  the  inhabitants  may  hasten  to  offer  their  congratu¬ 
lations.  A  cradle  is  obtained  for  the  doll,  and  for  the  next 
seven  days  it  is  treated  in  all  other  respects  as  if  it  were  really 
a  new-born  child.  A  strong  effort  to  force  the  hands  of  the 
Fates,  this  ! 

As  we  might  expect,  the  number  of  sterility-cures  th^t  come 
under  the  heading  of  religion  is  very  large.  Offspring  is  a  gift 
of  the  gods,  and  many  a  hungry  heart  has  cried  to  the  unknown 
Powers  for  a  child  to  love.  Wherever  there  have  been  gods, 
to  their  altars  have  been  brought  the  bitter  sorrows  that  spring 
from  the  sexual  life  of  woman.  In  ancient  Rome  unfruitful 
women  used  to  turn  for  help  to  Juno  Februalis,  at  whose  games 
— the  Lupercalia — goats  were  sacrificed  and  with  the  animals’ 
skins  the  priests,  running  naked  through  the  streets,  were  wont 
to  strike  the  women  ;  as  once  thfy  did  Calpurnia.  The  Chinese 
goddess  of  maternity,  according  to  Pander,  is  Kuan-yin,  whose 
cult  is  said  to  be  older  than  Buddhism.  She  is  figured  with  a 
child  in  her  arms  and  obviously  represents  the  same  apotheosis 
as  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant,  all  of  which 
divine  groups  naturally  lend  themselves  to  worship  as  deities 
of  fecundity. 

Turning  to  modern  times  we  find  the  religious  treatment  of 
sterility  still  prevalent  even  in  Europe  ;  in  the  Tyrol,  waxen 
images  of  the  ‘  Mother,’  in  the  usual  shape  of  a  frog,  are 
often  presented  to  the  chapels  as  votive  offerings  in  the  hope 
that  children  will  follow  as  a  reward  for  the  pious  act,  and  in 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries  many  districts  have  their  own 
favourite  saint  or  local  edition  of  the  Virgin  to  whom  pilgri¬ 
mages  are  made  and  candles  dedicated  in  order  that  the 
stigma  of  barrenness  may  be  blotted  out. 

In  the  following  cure  the  grotesque  mixture — it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  blend — of  phallic  worship  and  Christianity  is  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  the  usual  practice  of  trying  to  disguise  the  pungent 
flavour  of  the  raw  native  wine  by  a  copious  dilution  with  holy 
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water  !  About  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  was 
at  Brest  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  a  certain  St.  Guignolet,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  whose  image  we  prefer  to  leave  in  the  original  : 

‘  Les  femmes  steriles,  allaient  a  cette  statue,  et,  apres  avoir 
gratte  ou  racle  ce  que  je  n’ose  nomme,  et  bu  cette  poudre  infusee 
dans  une  verre  d’eau  de  la  fontaine,  les  femmes  s’en  retour- 
naient  avec  Pespoir  d’etre  fertiles.’ 

Faith  in  magical  and  religious  therapeutics,  however,  does 
not  exclude,  as  we  have  already  frequently  seen,  a  recourse  to 
dietetic  or  medicinal  remedies  more  or  less  rational,  and  a  large 
number  of  drugs  reputed  to  cure  sterility  may  be  found  in  the 
literature.  There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  enter  fully  into  the 
subject,  and  we  shall  mention,  therefore,  only  one  or  two. 
The  most  famous  is  the  so7nay  or  homa- juice  of  the  East,  in  the 
honour  of  which  the  ninth  book  of  the  Rig- Veda  was  composed. 
Soma  was  probably  merely  the  name  of  an  ideal  beverage,  like 
nectar,  for  it  conferred  immortality  upon  those  who  drank  it, 
but  various  plants  contend  for  the  distinction  of  being  the 
source  of  soma,  the  favourites  being  Asclepias  acida  and  Peri - 
ploca  aphylla.  In  the  ancient  Bactrian,  Medan  and  Persian 
medicine  it  was  said  to  grant  a  healthy  family  of  beautiful 
children.  Into  this  category  also  comes  the  mysterious  man¬ 
drake,  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  which  we  have  already 
described  in  the  chapter  on  herbal  remedies. 
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The  Determination  of  Sex. — The  problem  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  sex  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  medicine-men, 
philosophers,  and  scientists  for  ages,  with  the  result  that  many 
theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain  it  and  many  devices 
based  upon  these  theories,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  boys 
or  girls  according  to  desire,  have  been  suggested  and  carried 
into  effect.  A  few  years  ago  a  Viennese  physician,  Dr.  Schenk, 
published  a  dietetic  explanation  that  fluttered  the  dovecots  for 
a  time  ;  and,  more  recently,  an  English  writer,  Dr.  E.  Rumley 
Dawson,  has  sought  to  rehabilitate  an  ancient  folk-doctrine  as 
a  serious  scientific  theory  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  recent  attempts 
the  problem  would  seem  still  to  be  unsolved  ;  at  all  events,  the 
plans  proposed  have  not,  so  far,  resulted  in  any  pronounced 
disturbance  of  vital  statistics. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  sex  which  are  practised  by 
medicine-men  of  the  less  scientific  type  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  of  which  is  certainly,  and  the  other  probably, 
based  upon  magic.  To  the  former  class  belong  those  practices 
which  depend  upon  homoeopathy,  as,  for  example,  that  found 
in  Bosnia  and  ancient  India,  which  consists  in  the  bride,  when 
she  visits  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  being  given  a  boy,  whom 
she  turns  round  her  three  times  and  then  kisses,  whereby  she 
ensures  for  herself  a  family  of  boys  for  the  future.  Another 
plan,  equally  successful,  found  among  the  Slavs  of  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Russia,  etc.,  is  that  of  laying  an  unweaned  baby- 
boy  in  the  young  wife’s  lap. 

The  second  class  is  of  closer  interest  to  us  in  view  of  Dr. 
Dawson’s  publications.  It  is  that  which  connects  the  right 
side  with  the  male  and  the  left  side  with  the  female,  and  it  is 
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probably  a  magical  outcome  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  right 
hand  is  stronger  than  the  left.  This  idea  is  both  ancient  and 
widely  distributed.  It  was  advocated  by  Hippocrates,1  Par¬ 
menides  and  Anaxagoras  ;  and  Galen  also  was  imbued  with  it 
when  he  wrote  ‘  The  unequal  temperature  of  the  different  sides 
of  the  body  is  the  reason  why  the  warm  right  side  supplies 
male,  and  the  cold  left  side  female  children.’  Mediaeval 
German  writers  held  very  much  the  same  opinion,  one  of  whom 
(Rossi in)  wrote  that  male  children  come  from  the  right  ovary 
and  right  testicle  acting  in  harmony.  The  recent  versions  of 
this  ancient  theory  leave  the  testicle  entirely  out  of  count  and 
credit  the  ovary  alone  with  supplying  the  quality  of  sex.  Thus, 
according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  the  right  ovary  provides  the  male, 
and  the  left,  the  female  ova. 

This  same  right  and  left  idea  is  perceptible  in  another  de¬ 
partment  of  primitive  midwifery,  namely,  in  the  matter  of  the 
diagnosis  of  the  foetal  sex ,  nearly  all  the  different  methods  of 
which  rely  upon  the  supposed  sympathy  between  the  right  side 
and  the  male  ;  the  left  side  and  the  female.  Interwoven  with 
right  and  left-handedness  in  the  signs  which  denote  the  foetal 
sex  are  the  complexion  and  general  appearance  of  the  pregnant 
woman,  upon  which  there  was,  and  is  still,  a  general  agreement. 

The  ancient  Hindu  physicians  expected  a  boy  when  the 
uterus  was  spherical,  when  the  right  eye  of  the  mother  seemed 
larger  than  the  left  ;  when  the  right  breast  secreted  milk  before 
the  left,  and  when  the  right  thigh  exceeded  the  left  in  girth. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  oval  uterus  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  left  side  of  the  body  were  supposed  to  betoken  a  girl.  The 
Hindu  views  coincide  with  those  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  by  whom  the  abdomen,  breasts,  eyes,  extremeties, 
and  the  pulses  on  both  sides  were  examined  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  was  the  stronger  or  fuller.  If  the  right  side  pre¬ 
ponderated,  the  foetus  was  male  ;  if  the  left  side,  female.  The 
Graeco-Roman  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  complexion 
was  also  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindus,  a  fresh,  ruddy  coun¬ 
tenance  indicating  a  man-child. 

These  views  persisted  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are 
generally  current  in  most  countries  at  the  present  day.  In 

1  Hippocrates,  Aph.  II,  764  ? 
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Bavaria,  Styria,  Italy,  and  Turkey  a  muddy  or  pale  complexion 
is  said  to  give  promise  of  a  girl,  and  vice  versa — the  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  being  found  in  Franconia,  where  the  male 
is  indicated  by  much  sickness,  malaise,  and  a  poor  appearance 
on  the  part  of  the  mother.  To  the  rule  of  the  association  of 
right-handedness  with  the  male  there  is  also  one  exception, 
namely,  in  Annam. 

The  configuration  of  the  abdomen  is  relied  upon  in  Scotland 
for  information  as  to  the  child’s  sex,  a  prominent  enlargement 
being  attributed  to  a  boy,  and  a  more  general  fullness  to  a  girl. 
Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  this  piece  of  folk-lore  as  scientific 
evidence,  the  same  features  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  give 
exactly  the  opposite  indications.  The  people  of  Modena 
(Italy),  however,  agree  with  the  Scots. 

In  addition  to  methods  of  diagnosis  such  as  these,  which 
manifest  the  existence  of  a  rough  kind  of  clinical  observation, 
there  are  many  other  plans  in  vogue  which,  however,  as  they 
are  dependent  upon  magical  divination,  are  of  no  particular 
interest. 

In  considering  these  different* ideas,  some  inclination  may  be 
felt  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  widespread  belief  in  an  alteration 
of  the  complexion  of  the  mother  as  a  sign  of  the  sex  of  her  un¬ 
born  child  is  worthy  of  further  investigation.  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  any  magical  reason  for  its  existence,  and  we  occasionally 
find  that  upon  a  matter  of  pure  observation  a  widespread  and 
general  consensus  of  opinion  turns  out  to  be  well-founded. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  determination  of  sex,  there 
have  been  several  other  opinions  and  ideas  in  the  past  which 
are  sufficiently  interesting  to  bear  recapitulation.  First  of  all, 
with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  male  or  the 
female  element  in  impregnation  determines  the  sex  of  the  new 
individual,  the  earliest  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
male  produced  males,  and  female,  females  ;  the  one  or  the 
other  being  formed  according  to  the  priority  of  orgasm  at  the 
time  of  insemination.  This  was  prevalent  among  the  Hindus 
in  Susruta’s  time.  Then  there  was  the  idea  current  among 
the  Greeks  that  in  each  parent  the  fertilizing  element  is  bi¬ 
sexual,  so  that  in  order  to  produce  a  male  the  male  elements 
from  both  parents  must  predominate,  and  vice  versa.  This 
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view  led  up  to  the  Middle  German  belief,  Rosslin’s  expression, 
of  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Finally,  there  was  the  theory 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  homogeneous  inheritance  of  sex, 
according  to  which  the  stronger  parent  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
create  a  child  of  the  opposite  sex. 

In  short,  every  possibility  has  been  exhausted  ;  and  each  in 
turn  has  been  confidently  asserted  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  sex  of  the  child. 

Treatment  during  Pregnancy . — Ceremonies  of  a  religious  and 
festive  order  are  commonly  observed  among  nature-folk  at  the 
outset  of  pregnancy,  especially  if  it  be  the  first  event  of  that 
kind.  The  gods  are  honoured  in  order  that  they  may  be 
pleased  to  grant  an  easy  labour,  or,  as  in  old  Mexico,  with  a 
purpose  that  reminds  us  of  the  Evil  Eye,  lest  they  should  envy 
the  good  fortune  of  the  hopeful  couple  and  visit  them  with 
calamity. 

Pregnant  women  are  occasionally  segregated  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  the  segregation  is  less  strict  than  that  observed 
during  menstruation  and  the  puerperium,  and  the  exigencies 
of  taboo  are  in  most  cases  sufficiently  met  by  separation  from 
the  husband  a  thoro ,  seldom  also  a  mensa.  The  separation  is 
combined  with  countless  rules  and  regulations,  hygienic  and 
dietetic,  devised  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preserving  the 
health  of  the  mother  and  her  child.  In  many  of  these  obser¬ 
vances  may  be  traced  the  fundamental  idea  of  sympathy,  upon 
which  the  ‘  maternal  impression  5  is  based,  the  fear  of ‘  marking  ’ 
the  child  being  one  of  the  commonest  reasons  given  for  the 
need  of  abstaining. 

The  perverse  craving  that  frequently  seizes  pregnant  women 
to  eat  indigestible  and  unwholesome  articles  is,  as  a  rule,  taken 
by  uncivilized  people  to  mean  that  the  desire  for  certain  foods 
indicates  that  the  growing  foetus  requires  such  food.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  discouraged.  The  Graeco-Roman  doctors,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  share  this  opinion.1 

The  Prevention  of  Abortion. — Abortion  is  popularly  attributed 
to  the  usual  variety  of  mystical  causes  :  magic,  demons,  and 

1  This  kind  of  perverted  appetite  was  known  as  pica ,  Latin  for  a  magpie. 
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breaches  of  taboo  laws,  as  well  as  to  rational  causes  such  as 
falls,  injuries,  violent  muscular  exertion,  and  excesses  of  all 
kinds.  The  treatment  of  the  woman,  therefore,  has  for  its 
object  the  avoidance  of  any  breach  of  divine  or  conventional 
etiquette. 

During  the  child-bearing  period  demoniac  beings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous.  For  this  reason,  antidemoniac  measures 
form  part  of  the  general  hygienic  environment  of  pregnant 
women  of  uncivilized  countries.  In  the  Philippines  there  is  a 
particularly  obnoxious  devil  known  as  Assuang.  He  was  a  man 
once,  but,  having  made  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One  after  the 
most  approved  seventeenth  century  European  fashion,  he  has 
now  become  a  devil  himself,  and  his  chief  delight  is  to  tear 
unborn  children  from  their  mothers.  He  kills  the  mother  by 
piercing  her  with  his  long  black  tongue  and  then  proceeds  to 
eat  up  the  child  at  his  leisure. 

Among  the  Alfuras  in  Limo  (Celebes),  pregnant  women  are 
forbidden  to  go  about  with  their  hair  loose,  probably  because 
the  evil  spirits  can  easily  get  a  footing  in  it.  The  same  re¬ 
striction  is  enforced  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  Alfura 
woman  also  avoids  going  out  of  doors  in  the  evening  or  when 
it  is  raining,  because  the  Walaolati  or  demons  of  dark  places, 
are  then  most  prone  to  attack  her.  Again  we  can  adduce  a 
European  equivalent  to  this  belief,  in  the  case  of  the  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  gipsies  who  thinks  that  abortion  will  result  if  a  gravid 
woman  goes  out  by  moonlight. 

The  dread  of  demons  and  witches  in  Bali  is  so  great  that  it 
defeats  its  own  object,  the  preservation  of  human  life.  For  we 
are  told  that  the  Bali  woman  imagines  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  be  swarming  with  Kalas,  or  disease-demons.  And  her 
fear  of  these  spirits,  coupled  with  the  superstitious  terror  in¬ 
spired  by  the  natural  sounds  and  noises  of  everyday  life,  such 
as  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  volcano,  and  by  the  imaginary  machinations 
of  sorcerers  and  personal  enemies  against  her  and  her  child,  so 
haunt  her  thoughts  and  torment  her  mind  that,  distracted  and 
harassed  by  all  these  dangers,  the  wretched  woman  frequently 
destroys  her  new-born  baby  in  order  to  save  her  own  life. 

One  of  the  commonest  warnings  addressed  to  pregnant 
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women  is  that  they  should  avoid  the  vicinity  of  corpses  and 
graveyards,  because  the  souls  of  the  dead,  being  potential 
demons,  are  liable  to  molest  them,  and  of  these  posthumous 
demons  the  most  dangerous  are  the  souls  of  women  who  have 
themselves  perished  in  child-bed,  probably  because  such  spirits 
are  supposed  to  be  envious  of  their  more  fortunate  sisters. 

Antidemoniac  charms  and  amulets  for  their  protection  are 
worn  by  pregnant  women  all  over  the  world.  The  aboriginal 
women  of  Algiers,  especially  those  who  have  already  experienced 
a  difficult  labour,  endeavour  to  ensure  ‘  an  easy  time  ’  on  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions  by  wearing  a  piece  of  flint  bound  upon  the 
thigh.  The  modern  Greek  woman  wears  the  jasper  as  an 
amulet  to  protect  her  from  the  Nereids,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  shuns  the  neighbourhood  of  planes  and  poplar  trees  and 
avoids  lying  down  beside  wells  and  running  streams,  for  it  is 
at  these  places  that  the  Nereids  most  do  congregate.  Another 
amulet  for  the  prevention  of  abortion  and  one  of  great  antiquity, 
is  the  eagle  stone.  Recommended  by  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and 
the  Talmudists,  it  remained  a  standard  and  official  prophy¬ 
lactic  until  the  therapeutic  reformation  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  Dispensatory  of  the  seventeenth  century  reports 
that,  bound  to  the  left  arm  it  ‘  helps  the  slipperiness  of  the 
womb  and  causes  a  retention  of  the  seed,  thereby  preventing 
miscarriage.’ 

The  Induction  of  Abortion. — We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
artificial  abortion  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  evils  peculiar  to 
modern  civilization  and  education.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  this,  that  among  savage  and 
uncivilized  races  abortion  or  premature  labour  is  intentionally 
brought  about  to  an  extent  that  to  us  is  scarcely  credible.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  induction  of  abortion  has  in  several 
instances  been  so  rife  that  it  has  proved  an  important  factor 
in  the  extinction  of  native  races  (Blacks  of  New  South  Wales, 
Watubela  of  Keisar  Island,  the  natives  of  Aaru,  and  the  South 
American  Indians).  Ploss  and  Bartels  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  criminal  abortion  is  older  than  any  civilization.  Further, 
it  is  still  more  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  reasons  given  by 
these  barbarous  and  ignorant  savages  for  the  practice  are,  we 
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are  told,  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  lead  society- women 
of  Western  Europe  and  America  to  the  same  evil  courses. 
Pochas  reports  that  the  aboriginal  women  of  New  Caledonia 
induce  abortion  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  nursing  a  child, 
and  to  preserve  their  youthful  charms  as  long  as  possible. 
Thus  even  pernicious  social  customs  repeat  themselves,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

A  study  of  the  methods  employed  to  procure  abortion  by  the 
uncivilized  nations  of  the  world  is  also  full  of  surprises.  To 
begin  with,  magical  and  religious  measures  are  very  rarely 
resorted  to,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  general  recourse  to 
this  kind  of  therapeutics  in  other  departments  of  folk-medicine. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  To  be  successful,  the  means  adopted 
to  induce  abortion  must  directly  and  definitely  interfere  with 
the  processes  of  nature,  and  for  that  reason  the  mental  activities 
we  sum  up  under  the  title  of  faith,  powerful  though  their  action 
may  occasionally  prove  to  be  in  disease,  are  here  of  no  avail. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  in  Hawaii,  a  powerful  god,  to  whom  the 
natives  turn  when  they  desire  tp  shorten  pregnancy,  and  of  all 
the  strange  divinities  that  men  have  worshipped  he,  surely,  is 
the  most  remarkable.  For  he  is  the  god  of  abortion.  And  his 
help  is  real.  He  takes  the  form  of  a  conical  piece  of  brown 
wood,  the  broader  end  of  which  is  carved  into  a  grotesque  and 
fantastic  face,  crowned  with  a  cock’s  comb  ;  the  narrow  end 
tapers  to  a  point  and  is  well  worn  from  constant  usage,  that  is 
to  say  from  being  so  often  passed  into  the  os  uteri  in  order  to 
rupture  the  membranes.  He  is  also  sometimes  employed,  it 
is  said,  to  dilate  the  os  for  the  cure  of  sterility. 

More  surprises  are  in  store  for  us  when  we  come  to  discover 
the  facility  and  safety  with  which  savages  carry  to  a  successful 
issue  many  of  their  methods  for  procuring  abortion,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  crediting  even  the  most  debased  and 
ignorant  races  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  pregnancy  and  parturition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
surprised  when  we  learn  that  many  of  the  measures  employed 
are  of  the  roughest  and  most  cruel  character  and  are  frequently 
carried  out  with  an  entire  disregard  of  the  suffering  and  danger 
they  entail. 

Medicinal  Abortifaciants . — Considerable  trust  is  reposed  in 
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medicinal  agents,  although  probably  most  of  them  are  useless  ; 
occasionally,  however,  from  some  outlandish  spot  there  are 
forwarded  to  us  reports  of  some  effective  herbal  preparation, 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
these  sources  are  tapped  our  pharmacopoeias  may  be  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  several  valuable  remedies.  This  is,  indeed, 
according  to  Ploss-Bartels,  the  history  of  Ergot.  First  men¬ 
tioned  by  Adam  Lonicerus,  of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  in  his 
Krduterbuch  of  1582,  ergot  had  probably  been  used  as  an 
abortifaciant  for  centuries  before  that  date.  At  all  events,  it 
has  been  employed  in  Chinese  midwifery  for  unknown  periods 
of  time.  (See  also  p.  184.) 

An  unknown  drug,  possibly  composed  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees,  is  said  to  be  the  active  ingredient  of  the  so-called  ‘  banana- 
cure  ’  of  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  Green  bananas  are 
cooked  and  administered  boiling  hot,  and,  as  the  wished-for 
result  is  almost  invariably  obtained,  the  suspicion  has  arisen 
that  the  boiled  bananas  merely  form  the  vehicle  for  some  un¬ 
known  remedy. 

Savin  ( Juniperus  sabina),  in  spite  of  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  its  use,  is  another  drug  that  has  long  been  popular  in 
Europe  as  an  abortifaciant  (mediaeval  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece). 

— ‘  The  King  has  gane  into  his  ain  kail-yaird, 

Tae  pu’  the  savin  tree, 

Tae  rede  the  wean  frae  Marie’s  wame 
But  the  thing  it  wadna  be.’ 

Savin  is,  of  course,  still  official  in  many  foreign  pharma¬ 
copoeias. 

In  addition  to  herbs  such  as  these,  known  or  suspected  to  be 
true  emmenagogues,  a  host  of  other  simples  and  compounds  are 
employed.  Many  of  them  must  be  absolutely  useless  for  the 
purpose  ;  such  as  Liquorice  (ancient  Hindus),  Mentha pelugium 
(ancient  Greeks  and  Romans),  Euphorbia-juice  (‘  Soma,’  India). 
Others  are  irritants,  like  Cantharides  (Europe),  pepper  (Old 
Calabar,  Egypt  and  the  East  generally)  ;  or  purgative,  like  aloes 
and  jalap  (Western  Europe  and  Turkey).  Soranus  and  the 
ancient  physicians  employed  emetics  for  the  purpose. 
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In  the  midlands  of  England  within  recent  times  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  diachylon  or  oleate  of  lead  to  induce  abortion 
has  become  very  common.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
medical  journals  for  further  information  on  this  dangerous 
practice. 

Mechanical  Abortifaciants . — Mechanical  methods  of  inducing 
abortion  are  more  popular  than  medicinal  methods  ;  doubtless 
because  they  are  more  successful.  There  are  two  varieties  ; 
first,  massage,  rubbing  or  kneading  of  the  uterus,  more  or  less 
forcibly,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  actual  violence,  with 
severe  pressure,  blows,  or  kicks  ;  and  secondly,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  vagina  and  uterus,  generally  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rupture  the  membranes. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  instances  where  compression 
of  the  uterus  is  employed.  The  Indians  of  Alaska  set  about  the 
induction  of  abortion  at  about  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  they  effect  it  by  compressing  and  kneading  the  enlarged 
uterus  through  the  abdominal  wall.  A  similar  plan  is  in  vogue 
also  in  Paraguay,  on  the  Island  of  Vati  (New  Hebrides)  and 
elsewhere. 

Violent  measures,  however,  seem  to  be  the  most  popular 
methods.  The  Murray  Islanders — Torres  Straits — strike  the 
abdomen  with  large  stones,  or,  fixing  the  woman  with  her  back 
against  a  tree,  take  a  long  wooden  post  and  forcibly  drive  one 
end  of  it  against  the  abdomen  until  the  foetus  is  crushed  by 
the  pressure.  As  might  be  expected,  the  unfortunate  mother 
herself  is  often  killed  by  this  barbarous  treatment.  Even  in 
Europe  violence  is  not  unknown,  apart  from  the  blind  and 
brutal  mishandling  of  pregnant  women  with  which  crimino¬ 
logists  are  only  too  familiar.  In  Silesia,  for  example,  if  mild 
measures  prove  to  be  unavailing,  the  woman  is  made  to  lie 
down  on  her  back  while  the  operator,  pressing  with  her  fist 
on  the  abdomen,  pushes  the  uterus  down  towards  the  pelvis. 
At  the  same  time  an  assistant  is  told  to  pass  her  hand  into  the 
vagina  and  when  she  feels  ‘  a  thin  skin  ’  to  tear  it  through.  If 
this  operation,  which  is  described  as  very  painful,  is  unsuccessful 
at  the  first  attempt,  it  is  repeated  again  and  again  until  the 
wished-for  result  is  obtained. 

Turning  to  the  second  class  of  mechanical  abortifaciants,  that 
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of  foreign  bodies  inserted  into  vagina  or  uterus,  we  encounter 
a  large  number  of  instances.  As  a  rule,  the  instrument  in  use  is 
a  long  sharp  body  ;  spindles  for  examples  (Bohemia)  and  the 
needle-shaped  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  (England).  Under  this 
heading  we  may  insert  the  following  description,  based  upon 
the  account  given  by  Bessels  of  the  operation  for  the  inducing 
of  abortion  as  it  is  performed  by  the  Eskimos  of  Smith  Sound, 
especially  since  it  affords  us  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  skill  and 
ingenuity  displayed  by  a  race  of  men  otherwise  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.1  The  instrument  they  employ  for  the  purpose 
is  a  seal  or  walrus  rib  sharpened  like  a  knife  at  one  end  and  left 
blunt  at  the  other.  The  sharp  portion  is  protected  by  a  loose 
sheath  or  sleeve  of  tanned  sealskin  and  to  both  ends  of  the 
sheath  a  thread  of  reindeer  tendon  is  attached.  The  instrument, 
thus  protected,  is  passed  into  the  vagina,  and,  when  the  operator 
considers  that  it  has  gone  sufficiently  far,  he  exposes  the  cutting 
edge  by  pulling  the  thread  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
sheath.  Then  he  prods  upwards  so  as  to  pierce  the  mem¬ 
branes.  This  done,  the  rib  is  withdrawn  a  little  way  and  the 
sheath  replaced  by  pulling  on  the  thread  attached  to  its  upper 
end,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  safely  removed.  It 
is  said  that  the  Eskimo  women  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  the 
operation  upon  themselves. 

The  method  of  inducing  labour  by  inserting  and  leaving  for 
some  time  a  bougie  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall  has  been  practised  for  many  years  by  the  Japanese  ;  they 
select  for  the  purpose  the  long  flexible  root  of  a  plant.  In  India, 
also,  the  root  of  a  plant — Plumbago  zeylanica — sharpened  to  a 
point  is  employed  to  bring  on  abortion,  but  in  this  case  the 
membranes  are  ruptured  in  the  operation. 

The  insertion  of  tents  into  the  os  uteri  is  said  to  be  an  ancient 
practice  among  the  Arabians  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
learned  this  manoeuvre  from  Avicenna,  who  in  his  turn  was 
indebted  for  it  to  the  Graeco-Romans. 

The  methods  of  procuring  abortion  practised  by  the  medical 
profession,  then,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  and  are 

1  The  Eskimos  seem,  however,  to  be  specially  endowed  with  mechanical 
ingenuity  ;  Nansen  in  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  draws  attention  to 
their  clever  sealing  weapons. 
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still  employed  by  races  of  men  who  have  had  no  instruction 
other  than  that  afforded  by  observation.  We  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  striking  fact  that  for  the  induction  of 
abortion  practically  no  reliance  at  all  is  placed  in  the  methods 
of  magic  and  mysticism  by  primitive  doctors.  And  we  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  look  upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  those  early  practitioners  in  this  department  as 
an  indication  of  the  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  the 
medical  art  develops  when  it  is  unimpeded  by  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  mysticism  and  superstition. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  that  among  the  reasons 
given  for  the  induction  of  abortion  by  uncivilized  nations  we 
can  include  the  fear  that  labour  at  full  time  may  prove  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  mother.  The  North  American  Indians  some¬ 
times  induce  abortion  when  one  of  their  women  has  become 
pregnant  to  a  white  man,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  a  half- 
caste  child  has  a  larger  head  than  a  pure-blooded  Indian  child, 
and  parturition  under  these  conditions  is  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  mother. 

The  Viability  of  the  Foetus. — By  the  discovery  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  modern  science  has  been  enabled  to  rear  children  who 
are  born  earlier  than  the  28th  week  of  pregnancy,  but  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  this  contrivance  the  28th  week  was  fixed  as 
the  earliest  possible  date  at  which  a  child  born  could  live. 
Herein  the  teaching  of  modern  midwifery  sharply  differs  from 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  doctrine,  which  was  based  upon  the 
Hippocratic  dictum  that  a  child  was  viable  when  born  at  the 
seventh  month,  but  non- viable  at  the  eighth.  Francis  Adams 
holds  that  this  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  or  of  the  author  of  the 
books  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  was  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Pythagorean  numerical  philosophy,  according  to  which 
a  mystic  significance  attached  to  the  number  seven.  In  our 
discussion  upon  Numbers  in  medicine,  we  showed  that  this 
numerical  philosophy  originally  sprang  from  the  widely  pre¬ 
valent  numerical  magic.  Consequently,  in  this  matter  we  have 
once  more  to  do  with  the  reception  into  official  medicine  of  a 
belief  which  originated  in  primitive  reasoning.  This  archaic 
notion  still  governs  popular  expectation,  for  one  frequently 
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hears  it  said  that  a  child  born  at  the  seventh  month  has  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  than  one  born  at  the  eighth  month. 

Even  in  olden  times  considerable  difficulty  was,  however, 
experienced  in  reconciling  the  traditional  authoritative  doctrine 
with  obvious  and  actual  facts,  and  the  effort  to  do  so  led  to  a 
display  of  mental  gymnastics  on  the  part  of  the  old  doctors 
that  would  have  earned  them  great  credit  had  they  been  theo¬ 
logians  instead  of  mere  physicians.  And,  indeed,  the  theo¬ 
logians  lent  their  expert  aid  at  least  upon  one  occasion,  for  the 
Talmudist  rabbis,  confronted  with  an  eighth-month  child  that 
had  actually  survived,  explained  the  phenomenon  by  a  veritable 
triumph  of  dialectics.  ‘  Such  a  child,’  they  said,  ‘  is  not  really 
an  eighth-month  child,  it  is  only  a  seventh-month  child  which 
has  stayed  in  the  womb  an  extra  month.’ 

The  ‘  fact  ’  having  been  established  in  this  way,  the  minor 
prophets  proceeded  to  explain  it.  Astrologists  informed  the 
world  that  it  was  due  to  planetary  influences  :  Luna  governed 
the  seventh  month  and  being  the  planet  of  moisture  favoured 
life  ;  while  Saturn,  ruler  of  the  eighth,  being  cold  and  dry, 
opposed  the  survival  of  children  born  under  his  control. 
And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  follow  the  course  taken  by  this 
orthodox  error  throughout  the  centuries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  holding  the  field  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ambroise  Pare,  until 
at  last  the  slow  but  irresistible  pressure  of  fact  broke  through  the 
shackles  of  authority,  and  by  the  eighteenth  century  the  real 
state  of  matters  was  generally  admitted  to  be  correct. 

Maternal  Impressions . — The  belief  in  maternal  impression, 
as  a  cause  of  certain  congenital  abnormalities  and  deformities, 
still  persists  not  only  without  but  also  within  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  Modern  sympathizers  with  the  belief,  however,  re¬ 
strict  the  sphere  of  its  influence  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  deformities  and  to  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time.  Its  more  primitive  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  not  only  from  the  mother 
but  also  from  the  father  ;  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  great 
majority  of  deformities  to  this  agency  ;  and  look  upon  it  as 
operating  not  only  during  pregnancy  but  also  before  conception, 
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and  even  after  birth.  The  fact  is  that  an  examination  of 
this  and  similar  ideas  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
belief  in  maternal  impressions  is  only  one  product  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  idea  which  unites  parents  and  childern  in  one  powerful 
and  mysterious  bond  of  sympathy.  The  maternal  impression, 
that  is  to  say,  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  manifestations,  albeit  in 
itself  a  striking  manifestation,  of  a  single  deep-rooted  magical 
law. 

In  a  later  chapter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  curious 
custom  known  as  the  Couvade  is  another  outcome  of  the  same 
basal  idea. 

It  was  by  the  maternal  impression  that  folk-lore  and  ancient 
medicine  accounted  for  the  occurrence  of  all  kinds  of  congenital 
abnormalities,  from  moles  to  monsters.  A  natural  support  to 
the  superstition,  a  support  which  is  generally  considered  as 
having  suggested  it,  is  afforded  by  the  real  or  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  that  many  congenital  abnormalities  bear  to  natural 
objects,  as,  for  example,  that  borne  by  a  capillary  naevus  to  a 
strawberry,  by  a  hare-lip  to  the  lip  of  a  hare, — although,  to  be 
sure,  the  cleft  in  the  latter  is  mdsial.  When  with  that  circum¬ 
stance  there  are  coupled  the  vivid  imagination  and  ever-lively 
fears  of  a  pregnant  woman  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  nexus  between  parents  and  children,  we  have  the 
combination  that  has  given  rise,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  many 
myths  and  stories  of  maternal  impression. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  assumption  in  primitive 
thought  that  a  maternal  impression  is  the  cause  of  congenital 
abnormalities.  But  it  was  not  considered  by  uneducated  people 
to  be  the  sole  causal  agent,  for  primitive  medicine  recognizes 
three  in  all,  which,  as  usual,  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In 
addition  to  maternal  impressions,  these  are  first,  sexual  inter¬ 
course  with  an  animal 1  ;  and  secondly,  sexual  intercourse  with 
a  spirit  or  demon. 

Stories  of  animal-birth  are  still  current  in  England,  and  cruel 
calumnies  of  this  kind  are  constantly  being  circulated  in  the 
under-currents  of  foul  gossip  that  poison  the  atmosphere  of 
many  country  places.  The  possibility  of  animal-birth  is,  of 

1  The  possibility  of  impregnation  resulting  therefrom  was  commonly 
admitted  in  olden  times  ;  the  Talmudists,  however,  denied  it. 
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course,  related  to  the  same  primitive  identity  of  animals  and 
man  that  gave  rise  to  the  totemistic  superstitions.  There  is  a 
belief  prevalent  among  the  Bahadai  which  supports  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  some  bearing  upon  the 
subject  we  are  now  discussing.  It  is  that  ‘  if  a  man  ate  his 
totem  his  women  would  miscarry,  or  give  birth  to  animals  of 
the  totem  kind.’ 

Secondly,  intercourse  with  spirits  or  demons  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  tales  and  legends  of  the  past  ;  and  when  the 
spirit- world  definitely  divided  into  the  good  and  evil,  the  former 
were  thought  to  beget  the  heroes  and  demi-gods,  and  the  latter 
cretins,  idiots,  and  monsters.  Luther,  for  example,  refused  to 
baptize  deformed  children  and  cretins  because  they  were  beings 
without  a  soul,  he  said,  and  ought  to  be  drowned.  Thus  a 
woman  who  gave  birth  to  a  malformed  child  in  his  time  must 
have  run  the  serious  risk  of  being  burned  as  a  witch  or 
hanged  for  a  sexual  crime.  In  either  case,  the  maternal  im¬ 
pression  explanation  would  prove  a  welcome  harbour  of  refuge 
to  many  an  unfortunate  mother. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  maternal  impressions  proper,  we 
proceed  now  to  sketch  briefly  the  transformations  undergone  by 
the  superstition  in  its  progress  from  ancient  to  modern  days. 

The  earliest  written  allusion  to  the  belief  in  parental  im¬ 
pression  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  the  narrative  in 
which  is  described  Jacob’s  astute  manoeuvre  whereby  he 
secured  for  his  own  hand  the  strong  and  speckled  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  story  the  impression 
was  received  from  the  general  environment  and  operated 
solely,  or  chiefly,  during  conception.  This  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  form  of  the  belief. 

There  was  another  early  form  in  which  the  environment  was 
supposed  to  effect  a  steady  and  continuous  impression  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

Both  of  these  types  are  obviously  quite  different  from  the 
comparatively  recent  development  of  the  belief  which  ascribes 
the  impression  to  the  mother  being  subjected  to  a  sudden  fright 
or  violent  emotion  of  some  kind. 

The  history  of  maternal  impressions  is  full  of  grotesque  and 
absurd  stories,  each  of  which  seems  to  undergo  embellishment 
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and  enlargement  as  it  passes  from  one  writer  to  another.  Even 
the  most  modern  reports,  indeed,  are  not  quite  free  from  this 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  ;  in  proof  whereof  we  have 
only  to  cite  the  case  of  the  famous  ‘  monkey-child  ’  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  a  hardy  perennial  of  vigorous  growth 
at  the  medical  societies  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
subject  of  ‘  Maternal  Impressions  ’  was  under  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  these  stories,  which,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  his  extant  writings,  is  that  in  which 
Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  saved  the  honour  of  a  white  princess, 
who  had  imprudently  given  birth  to  a  black  baby,  by  attributing 
the  misfortune  to  the  presence  of  the  picture  of  a  negro  in  the 
lady’s  sleeping-chamber.  The  same  story  crops  up  again  in 
the  Midrasch,  and  it  is  also  told  in  Morocco,  but  in  this  version 
the  respective  colours  of  the  princess  and  her  child  are  trans¬ 
posed  to  suit  the  different  race. 

Soranus  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  120)  quotes  the  case  of  a  ruler  of 
Cyprus,  who,  though  very  ugly  himself,  contrived  to  obtain 
beautiful  children  by  encouraging  his  wife  to  feast  her  eyes 
upon  beautiful  statues.  It  was,  therefore,  considered  advisable 
by  the  Graeco-Roman  physicians  to  surround  the  pregnant 
women  with  as  much  statuesque  and  pictorial  art  as  possible. 

The  Romans  at  the  time  of  Pliny  seem  to  have  discredited 
the  theory  of  animal  conception,  for  that  author  attributes  an 
elephant-birth,  a  serpent-birth,  and  the  birth  of  a  ‘  hippo- 
centaur  ’  to  a  theory  that  approaches  in  character  the  modern 
form  of  maternal  impression.  But  the  first  mention  in  medical 
literature  that  the  child  may  suffer  from  an  impression  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  mother  being  startled  or  frightened  was  made  by 
Aetius  (a.d.  527-565).  And  previous  to  this  date,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  maternal  impression  was  deemed  to  exercise  its  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  future  infant  at  the  moment  of  insemination  ; 
or  else  in  the  other  form  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  continuous 
influence  which  operated  during  the  whole  of  the  pregnancy. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  doctrine  of  maternal  impres¬ 
sions  existed  side  by  side  with  the  idea  of  demoniac  gestation. 
It  also  underwent  considerable  modification  and  elaboration 
compared  with  its  condition  in  the  Roman  age,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  description  by  Paracelsus  : 
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‘  Woman  is  the  artist  of  the  imagination  and  the  child  in  the 
womb  is  the  canvas  whereon  she  painteth  her  pictures.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  woman  is  busy  with  her  picture  when  behold  ! 
she  spieth  a  snail  crawling,  the  which  doth  so  impress  her  that  she 
claspeth  at  her  knee.  For  inasmuch  therefore  as  the  body  of  the 
woman  and  the  body  of  the  child  do  move  together  in  harmony  ; 
so  the  sight  of  the  snail  doth  impress  the  child  also,  and  the 
image  thereof  is  transferred  to  the  knee  of  the  child,  even  as  a 
painter  would  have  painted  the  same.  In  this  wise,  as  it  were, 
the  unseen  hand  with  its  brush  doth  limn  and  paint  after  whatso¬ 
ever  fashion  it  pleaseth  the  imagination  so  to  do.’ 

‘  The  imagination,’  he  says  at  another  place,  ‘  is  begotten  of 
fear,  terror,  and  lust.’ 

Previous  to  Paracelsus,  the  mediaeval  devil  preponderated 
in  popular  belief  as  the  creator  of  most  congenital  abnormali¬ 
ties,  but  at  and  after  his  time  the  maternal  impression,  gradually 
coming  to  assume  its  modern  shape,  grew  rapidly  in  favour, 
until  it  finally  ousted  the  devil  entirely  from  his  place  in  ante¬ 
natal  pathology,  a  development,  the  signs  of  which  are  also 
evident  in  the  expression  of  Riolanus  (early  sixteenth  century) 
that  the  devil,  whether  as  succubus  or  incubus,  could  not 
produce  any  deformity  unless  the  woman,  seeing  his  picture, 
became  impressed  by  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  most  absurd  and  curious 
stories  of  misbirths  and  monstrosities  sprang  into  being  ; 
elephant-babies  with  tusks,  for  example  ;  and  a  mussel-headed 
child  who  lived  for  eleven  years  and  died  of  a  broken  shell  in 
consequence  of  having  ‘  bitten  ’  her  spoon  too  greedily.  The 
climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  at  Havre  in  1637  when  it 
was  decided  in  the  law-courts  that  a  child  born  four  years 
after  the  absence  of  the  mother’s  husband  was  legitimate, 
because  the  woman  owed  her  conception,  she  said,  to 
having  been  impressed  by  her  husband  appearing  to  her  in  a 
dream. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  belief  in  maternal  impressions, 
previously  attacked  by  Colombo  and  Palfyn  (1650,  1730)  under¬ 
went  a  merciless  criticism  at  the  hands  of  an  Englishman, 
Jacob  August  Blondel,  from  which  it  all  but  perished.  Blon- 
del’s  arguments  are  as  sound  at  the  present  day  as  they  were 
when  he  produced  them  in  1727,  but  they  have  not  entirely 
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served  to  eradicate  the  belief  in  maternal  impressions  from  the 
list  of  semi-official  superstitions. 

Turning  to  savage  and  folk-medicine  we  find  many  stories  of 
maternal  impression,  only  a  few  of  which  we  are  able  to  detail. 

The  Atchinese  of  Northern  Sumatra  hold  the  belief  in  a  very 
perfect  form.  They  say  that  the  impression  cannot  operate 
unless  it  is  received  before  the  i40th‘day  of  pregnancy,  therein 
showing  a  keener  appreciation  of  what  is  possible  than  many 
more  civilized  and  better  educated  people  in  Europe. 

The  class  of  sympathetic  ideas  which  gives  rise  to  the  maternal 
impression  is  also  represented  in  the  following  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  safe  conduct  of  pregnancy.  In  Germany  when 
a  woman  is  ‘  expecting  ’  she  must  avoid  all  kinds  of  crawling 
and  winding,  or  the  umbilical  cord  will  be  tightly  twisted.  If 
the  Transylvanian  women  wind  wool  round  their  necks  during 
pregnancy,  or  wear  necklaces,  the  navel-string  will  be  found 
twisted  round  the  child’s  neck  at  birth.  If  you  throw  flowers 
at  a  pregnant  woman  her  baby  will  show  a  mark  on  a  part  of 
its  body  corresponding  to  the^  place  where  the  mother  was 
struck  ;  and  so  on,  with  many  more  similar  beliefs. 

These  are  the  folk-lore  versions  of  the  sympathetic  union 
between  parent  and  child  ;  in  them  the  same  notion  can  be 
discerned  that  led  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  surround  their 
women  with  pleasing  and  beautiful  objects,  and  that  gave  rise 
to  the  ancient  and  widespread  belief  in  maternal  impressions. 

The  following  statement  is  a  summary  or  description  of  the 
belief  as  it  exists  in  Western  Europe  at  the  present  day  : 

Some  unusual  sight,  such  as  bleeding,  a  wound,  an  accident,  or 
a  deformity  ;  some  curious  animal,  or  vegetable — but  especially 
one  of  the  first  four — startles  or  frightens  a  pregnant  woman, 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  nervous  excitement  aroused,  an  im¬ 
pression  is  conveyed  to  the  foetus  in  liter 0 ,  upon  which  its 
appearances  are  reproduced,  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  some 
abnormality  or  deformity.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
magical  method  generally  practised  in  England  for  averting  the 
calamity,  but  on  the  Continent,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  the 
mother  can  minimize  the  disaster  by  transferring  the  mark  to 
some  hidden  part  of  the  child’s  body,  such  as  its  leg  or  back, 
if,  when  she  feels  herself  to  be  ‘  impressed,’  she  is  careful  to 
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touch  or  pinch  a  corresponding  part  of  her  own  body — in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  Paracelsus  has  described. 

Paternal  Impressions . — Our  tale  of  parental  sympathy  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  were  to  omit  all  mention  of  paternal  im¬ 
pressions,  although  it  is  true  that  congenital  abnormalities  are 
less  frequently  ascribed  to  this  cause  than  to  a  maternal  im¬ 
pression.  Nevertheless  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  are 
recorded  to  justify  our  claim  that  the  idea  of  sympathy  between 
parent  and  child  included  the  father  as  well  as  the  mother. 
We  shall  recur  to  this  topic  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
Couvade,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  result  of  the  fear  of  the 
post-natal  effect  of  paternal  impression.  In  the  meantime  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  its  ante-natal  effects. 

The  regulations  which  are  laid  down  for  the  mother’s  guid¬ 
ance  during  her  pregnancy  are  not  infrequently  observed  by 
the  father  also,  for  the  same  ostensible  reason  as  is  given  for 
practising  the  Couvade  ;  namely,  in  order  to  protect  the  child 
from  any  evil  effects  of  paternal  excess,  whether  of  work  or  of 
food.  The  Atchinese,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  have  a  strong 
belief  in  maternal  impressions,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a 
father  kills  any  animal,  even  a  snake  or  a  tiger,  during  the  first 
four  months  of  his  wife’s  pregnancy,  then  not  only  will  the 
labour  be  tedious,  but  the  child,  when  born,  will  manifest  the 
nature  of  the  animal  that  was  killed. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  modern  instance  of 
the  few  and  ill-authenticated  cases  of  supposed  paternal  im¬ 
pression  that  have  been  recorded  in  civilized  countries.  Stahl, 
quoted  by  Steinan  (1843)  describes  the  case  of  a  child  whose 
father,  a  soldier,  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  in  battle.  It  ‘  was  born 
with  one  of  its  eyes  dried  up  in  the  orbit,  in  this  respect  pre¬ 
senting  an  appearance  like  that  of  its  father.’  We  may  well 
doubt  whether  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  story  would  serve 
to  upset  the  theory  that  acquired  peculiarities  are  not  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parent  to  child  ;  and  indeed  this  and  the  other 
scanty  reports  of  paternal  impression  are  entirely  wanting  in 
the  novel  and  picturesque  details  which  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  the  stories  of  maternal  impression. 
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MIDWIFERY 

That  the  practice  of  midwifery,  defining  the  term  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  aid  to  the  parturient  woman,  is  the  most  ancient 
branch  of  medicine  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
long  continuance  of  artificial  assistance,  the  instinctive  conduct 
of  h^r  own  labour  is  no  longer  part  of  a  woman’s  natural 
endowment. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  credited,  parturition,  even 
among  the  most  degraded  races,  is  very  seldom  indeed  looked 
upon  as  a  purely  animal  act  in  which  the  woman  can  be  left 
to  her  own  resources.  Almost  everywhere  abnormality  and 
danger  are  recognized,  more  or  less  accurately,  and  elicit 
sympathy  and  help,  more  or  less  valuable.  So  that  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  act  of  birth  among  uncivilized  races  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  trivial  physiological  function  is  untenable,  based, 
as  it  is,  upon  feeble  and  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  facts. 

Among  all  the  races  in  the  world  the  behaviour  of  the 
expectant  mother  during  the  course  of  her  labour  is  laid 
down  in  accordance  with  that  solitary  prop  of  an  immature 
intelligence — convention.  Instinct  has  deserted  her.  Rules 
and  regulations,  the  tradition  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  have 
been  evolved  and  formulated  in  some  far-distant  abysm  of 
time,  and  have  been  handed  down  from  one  woman  to  another 
throughout  the  long  course  of  the  ages.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  as  every  accoucheur  among  the  people  knows,  the  tedium 
of  waiting  is  relieved  by  the  circulation  of  advice  and  warnings, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  art  and 
science  of  midwifery  first  began  to  take  shape. 

Taboo  Practices. — Parturition  is  supposed,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  to  render  the  woman  impure,  and  as  a  consequence, 
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isolation  and  other  restrictive  measures  are  enforced,  just  as 
they  are  during  menstruation.  The  taboo  of  parturition  is,  of 
course,  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of  menstruation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  development  from  the  innate  feelings  of  modesty 
or  shame  that  is  so  active  in  women  at  these  times.  To  the 
parturition-taboo  we  may  attribute  the  strict  banishment  from 
the  lying-in  room  of  all  friends  and  relatives,  particularly  of 
males,  except,  of  course,  when  they  are  actually  assisting — and 
the  custom  prevalent  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  of  providing  for 
women  in  labour  a  special  lying-in  hut  or  house. 

The  lying-in  hut  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  historian  of 
medical  evolution,  as  it  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  maternity 
hospital.  It  is  heard  of  first  in  ancient  India,  where,  among 
the  Brahmans  and  higher  castes  generally,  the  woman  betook 
herself  at  the  outset  of  labour  to  a  special  house,  built  after  a 
prescribed  fashion.  Here  the  progress  of  events  was  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Brahmans,  who  devised  hygienic  and  other  measures 
to  meet  the  several  necessities  and  complications.  The  same 
custom,  though  shorn  of  its  careful  hygienic  precautions,  still 
exists  in  India  ;  and  similar  shelters  are  reported  from  New 
Zealand,  North  America,  Lake  Nyassa,  and  Epidauros  in  ancient 
Greece.  In  the  last-named  a  birth  which  took  place  in  the 
Asklepian  temple  precincts  was  held  to  cause  defilement,  and 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  same  applied  to  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  Position  during  Labour. — Modern  midwifery  teaches  that 
during  the  first  stage  of  labour  the  patient  should  be  encouraged 
to  retain  the  upright  position,  and  that  with  the  outset  of  the 
second  stage  she  should  kneel  or  recline  in  such  a  position  as 
to  render  most  effective  the  action  of  the  abdominal  and 
diaphragmatic  muscles.  If,  however,  we  were  to  seek  support 
for  this  teaching  in  the  positions  assumed  by  the  parturient 
women  of  races  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  our¬ 
selves  and  presumably  less  removed  from  natural  instincts, 
we  would  fail  to  receive  it.  For,  as  the  following  collection 
shows,  the  positions  adopted  by  these  races  are  so  various  that 
it  is  obvious  that  they  have  been  suggested  not  by  natural 
instinct,  but  by  tradition  and  convention.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  in  the  art  of  bearing  children,  as  in  the  art  of 
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singing,  the  most  natural  and  suitable  positions  and  movements 
are  to  be  found  only  among  the  most  cultured  people,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  appear.  Intelligence,  indeed,  is  but  slow  in 
learning  how  best  to  regulate  its  interference  with  instinct. 

The  following  classification  is  based  upon  that  compiled  by 
Ploss  and  Bartels  from  information  supplied  by  Floss,  Engel- 
mann,  Felkin,  and  others  : 

I.  Lying. 

(1)  Dorsal  position,  flat  on  ground  or  in  bed. 

(2)  Dorsal  position,  on  table  with  legs  hanging  down  (Wal- 

cher’s  position). 

(3)  Dorsal  position,  with  raised  pelvis  and  low  lying  head  and 

shoulders. 

,  (4)  Lateral  horizontal  (the  ‘  English  ’  position). 

(5)  Horizontal  abdominal  (face  downwards). 

II.  Half -lying,  or  reclining  in  a  sitting  position. 

(1)  In  bed,  with  sloping  bed-rests  (pillows,  chair,  etc.). 

(2)  On  the  ground,  with  sloping  back-rest  as  before. 

(3)  Seated  on  a  settle  or  chair,  but  lying  back  in  the  arms  of 

an  assistant. 

(4)  Sitting  on  a  stool  between  the  outspread  thighs  of  another 

person  sitting  on  the  same  stool. 

(5)  On  the  ‘  labour-stool,’  with  sloping  rests. 

(6)  Sitting  in  the  lap  of  another  person  and  lying  in  her  arms. 

(7)  Sitting  on  the  ground,  between  the  thighs  of  another 

person,  and  lying  in  her  arms. 

(8)  On  a  stone  holding  herself  balanced  between  two  posts. 

III.  Sitting. 

(1)  In  bed. 

(2)  In  a  string-hammock,  as  on  a  swing. 

(3)  On  a  chair  or  settle. 

(a)  Unsupported. 

(b)  Leaning. 

(c)  Leaning  on  a  person  standing  behind. 

(4)  On  the  earth. 

(5)  On  a  birth-stool. 

IV.  Squatting  or  Crouching. 

(1)  With  a  person  holding  the  head  from  behind. 

(2)  Holding  on  to  a  vertical  support  with  the  hands. 

(3)  With  the  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  a  person  sitting  in  front. 

(4)  Supported  against  the  back  of  another  person. 
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V.  Kneeling. 

(1)  With  upright  body. 

(2)  With  body  leaning  backward. 

(< a )  holding  a  horizontal  support. 

(b)  supported  on  the  breast  of  the  assistant. 

(3)  With  body  inclined  horizontally  backwards. 

(4)  With  body  leaning  forward  on  a  support — a  wooden  block 

or  chair. 

(5)  In  knee-position  (all  fours). 

(6)  Knee-elbow  position. 

(7)  Knee-chest  position. 

VI.  Standing. 

(1)  Straight  upright  with  legs  apart. 

(a)  Unsupported. 

( b )  Leaning  on  someone  else. 

(2)  Inclining  forwards. 

(3)  Inclining  backward  with  back  against  a  tree. 

VII.  Hanging. 

(1)  From  a  horizontal  object  like  branch  of  a  tree  with  the 

hands  holding  the  body  up  as  on  a  horizontal  bar. 

(2)  Hanging  by  grasping  round  the  neck  a  taller  person 

standing. 

VIII.  Suspended. 

(1)  Dorsal,  with  shoulders  supported  by  pillows,  the  middle 

of  the  body  swung  by  a  cloth  under  the  buttocks  and 
held  by  two  assistants  standing  at  the  sides  of  the  bed. 

(2)  In  an  upright  position,  the  body  slung  by  cords  passed 

under  the  arms. 

(3)  Half  suspended  by  raised  arms  bound  on  a  tree,  so  that 

the  toes  just  touch  the  earth. 

Distribution  of  Positions  : 

I.  Lying. 

Europe  :  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Bosnia — Herzegovina. 

Africa  :  Uganda,  Massowa,  Congo. 

Asia  :  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Sumatra,  Veisar, 
Luang,  and  Sermata  Isles. 

Oceania  :  Australia  (Natives  and  English),  Hawaii. 

America  :  Brazil,  Antilles,  the  Oregon  districts,  Cayenne, 
Comanche,  Kiowas,  East  Apaches. 
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1 1 .  Reclining— Half-  lying . 

Europe  :  Britain,  Ireland,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Cyprus. 

Africa  :  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  the  Massowa,  Bari  Madi,  Kidy, 
Mom,  Shooli  Negroes,  Old  Calabar. 

Asia :  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  So.  India,  Atjih,  China,  Japan. 

Oceania  :  Andaman,  Caroline  Islands,  Hawaii. 

America  :  Chili,  Peru  (ancient'  and  modern),  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  California,  U.S.A.  (Whites  ?  and  Indians), 
Canada  (French). 

III.  Sitting . 

Europe  :  Spain,  Germany  (of  old). 

Africa  :  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  East  Africa,  Madi  (Central 
Africa),  Niam-Niam,  Shooli,  Kerrie,  Old  Calabar, 
Baganda,  Jerris,  Sobos,  Niger  Coast,  Canary  Isles. 

Asia  :  Palestine,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Ambon,  and  Alias 
Isles,  Serang,  Seranglao,  Erong,  Kei,  Aaru,  Luang  and 
Sermata  Islands,  Keisar,  Romang,  Dama,  Teun,  Nila, 
Serva,  Bali,  Astrakhan. 

Oceania  :  Australia.  Doreh  Bay  (?) 

America  :  Guatemala. 

IV.  Squatting  or  Crouching. 

Europe  :  Britain  (Scotland),  Russia. 

Africa  :  East  Africa,  Kaffirs,  Wazegua „  Gold  Coast. 

Asia  :  Arabia,  Persia,  Nias,  Burn,  Ambou  and  Ulia  Isles, 
Seranglao,  Goaong,  Aaru  Islands,  Tanembar  and  Timor- 
las  Islands,  Let,  Moa,  Lakoo,  Eetar,  No.  China. 

Oceania  :  Micronesia,  Polynesia,  New  Guinea. 

America  :  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Ancient  and  Modern  Peru, 
Negroes  and  Indians  of  U.S. 

V.  Kneeling. 

Europe  :  Great  Britain  (Scotland),  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Russia. 

Africa  :  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia,  Niger. 

Asia  :  Georgia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Kamchatka,  Mongolia, 
Japan,  Watubela  and  Baba  Islands. 

Oceania  :  New  Zealand,  Murray  Island,  Doreh-Bai  (?) 

America  :  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Whites,  Negroes,  and  nearly 
all  Indians  of  U.S. 

VI.  Standing. 

Europe  :  Germany,  Italy. 

Africa  .  Ethiopia,  Darfur,  Somali,  Wakamba,  Bongo, 
Hottentot. 
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Asia  :  India,  Sikkim,  Serang. 

Oceania  :  Philippine,  New  Britain. 

America  :  Mexico,  Whites  (?)  and  Indians,  U.S. 

VII.  Hanging . 

Europe  :  Italy,  Russia. 

America  :  Indian  (Iroquois  and  Apache). 

VIII.  Suspended. 

Europe  :  Germany. 

Asia  :  Siam,  Ceram. 

America  :  Venezuela,  Indians,  Negroes. 

In  the  second  and  third  positions  of  this  classification  there 
is  an  example  of  modern  teaching  (the  use  of  Walcher’s  posi¬ 
tion)  being  forestalled  by  our  ancestors.  The  original  descrip¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  Midwifery  of  Scipione  Mercurio 
(Welsch’s  German  translation),  to  whom  the  benefit  accruing 
from  recourse  to  this  position  seems  to  have  been  well  known, 
for  he  tells  us  that  it  was  employed,  not  for  ordinary  cases,  but 
only  when  the  ‘  birth  was  vicious  and  unnatural.’ 

Labour  Stools. — Of  the  many  contrivances  invented  in  the 
hope  of  facilitating  labour  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
birth-stool,  or  labour-stool,  a  horse-shoe  shaped  seat  on  four 
legs  with  a  sloping  back.  The  labour-stool  was,  it  is  said, 
employed  almost  everywhere  in  Western  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  according  to  Ploss  and  Bartels,  it  is  still  to 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Hippocrates  is  supposed 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  Soranus  describes  the 
article  as  it  was  made  in  his  day.  From  Greece  and  Rome  the 
Arabians  learned  its  advantages  and  from  them  it  again  passed 
into  Europe.  A  labour-stool,  of  sorts,  is  used  at  the  present 
day  in  China,  and  also  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
among  people,  that  is  to  say,  who  seldom  or  never  sit  on  a 
chair  at  any  other  time.  A  collection  of  these  stools  may  be 
seen  at  the  Wellcome  Museum,  London. 

Child-bearing  in  the  lap  of  another  person  is  a  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  practice  (ancient  Jews  and  Peruvians,  Cyprus,  modern 
Russia,  Holland,  North  America,  Africa,  etc.).  In  some  places 
a  man — not  always  the  husband — is  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of 
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honour.  This  custom  was  popular  in  Thuringia  at  one  time, 
and  the  records  tell  of  a  carpenter  who  was  so  much  in  request 
that  he  finally  got  tired  of  his  weary  job  and  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  constructing  a  birth-stool  to  take  his  place,  although  he  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  the  classical  article.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  ancient  birth-stool  originated  in  a  similar  manner. 

(It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ancients  in  cutting  for  stone 
occasionally  recommended  that  the  patient  should  be  seated 
upon  the  knees  of  another  person.) 

Treatment  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  interesting  question  of  the  survival  of  primitive 
instincts  in  parturition,  and  we  have  seen  that,  as  far  as  our 
reports  go,  these  instincts  have  all  been  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  artificial  usages  and  customs. 
If  a  survival  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  conduct  of  labour 
one  would  surely  look  for  it  in  the  mode  of  severing  the 
umbilical  cord.  Among  most  of  the  lower  animals  instinct 
directs  the  action  necessary  to  separate  the  young  from  the 
placenta.  In  the  case  of  cows  and  horses  the  cord  is  torn  by 
the  fall  of  the  calf  or  foal  to  the  ground  or  by  the  mother  rising 
to  her  feet  ;  the  new-born  pig  itself  treads  and  pulls  on  the 
cord  until  it  breaks  ;  and  the  mothers  of  puppies  and  kittens 
and  most  of  the  beasts  of  prey  bite  through  the  cord  a  short 
distance  from  its  insertion  into  the  abdomen.  But  in  the 
case  of  mankind  neither  the  mother  nor  the  child  makes 
any  spontaneous  effort  to  divide  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
instinct  has  been  lost.  When,  we  cannot  tell.  And,  here 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  position  adopted  during  labour, 
the  practices  in  vogue  among  nature-races  manifest  con¬ 
siderable  variety. 

Civilized  people,  of  course,  ligature  the  cord  before  cutting 
it,  but  there  are  many  races  among  whom  the  division  is  made 
without  ligature,  the  cord  being  severed  in  such  a  way  that 
bleeding  does  not  occur.  On  the  Flinders  river  in  North 
Australia,  for  example,  the  natives  scrape  through  the  cord 
with  the  rough  edge  of  a  mussel-shell  close  to  the  abdomen 
without  ligaturing  it.  In  Central  Australia,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cord  is  cut  with  a  stone  knife,  or  with  the  pointed  end  of 
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a  digging-stick,  and  the  cut  end  is  dressed  with  hot  ashes,  but 
no  ligature  is  applied. 

There  are  one  or  two  instances  (Zululand,  Savage  Island, 
Marquesas  Islands,  etc.)  in  which  the  midwife  is  reported  to 
bite  through  the  cord. 

As  evidence  that  on  the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  ligature  is 
not  unknown  among  primitive  races,  we  are  able  to  quote  the 
report  of  some  English  missionaries  in  Tahiti  as  long  ago  as 
1796,  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  mother  was  expected  to 
bear  her  child  in  solitude,  she  nevertheless  tied  the  cord  before 
cutting  it,  an  obvious  indication  that  instruction  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  duties  of  the  act  had  not  been  withheld  from  her. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world  the  methods  also  vary  ;  sometimes 
a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  cord,  sometimes  not.  A  little 
bleeding  is  not  feared,  they  say  ;  for  if  it  is  troublesome  the 
application  of  dust,  ashes,  or  some  other  powder  is  enough  to 
stop  it.  In  Pekin  a  red-hot  cautery  is  applied  to  the  cut  end, 
and  this  method  was  also  followed  in  ancient  Rome,  as  we  learn 
from  Soranus,  who,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  practice. 

A  number  of  nature-races,  forestalling  Ambroise  Pare,  wait 
until  the  placenta  is  expelled  before  they  divide  the  cord. 

In  1685  a  writer  named  Piso  described  a  unique  mode  of 
treating  the  cord  and  placenta,  which,  he  said,  was  practised 
in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America  :  ‘  Tnfanti  umbilicum 
concha  praecidunt  et  una  cum  secundinis  coctum  devorant .’  And 
in  modern  times  what  suggests  itself  as  the  instinctive  and 
natural  method  of  dealing  with  the  cord  is  found  among  certain 
Brazilian  Indians,  whose  women,  left  to  their  own  devices 
during  labour,  are  reported  to  tear  through  the  cord  with  their 
fingers  or  teeth.  But  this,  like  the  former,  is  a  solitary  instance 
of  its  kind  ;  consequently,  although  we  may  direct  attention  to 
its  suggestiveness,  we  cannot  claim  it  as  an  indubitable  vestige 
of  that  far-distant  stage  in  human  evolution,  when  the  par¬ 
turient  female  had  to  rely  solely  upon  the  guidance  of  her  own 
blind  instincts  to  carry  her  safely  through  the  surprises  and 
perils  of  child-birth. 

The  Placenta. — It  is  only  of  late  years  that  modern  mid¬ 
wifery,  deprecating  the  too  active  interference  with  a  physio- 
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logical  process,  has  urged  the  propriety,  in  normal  parturition, 
of  relying  upon  the  natural  powers  to  bring  the  third  stage  to 
a  successful  issue.  Among  uncivilized  races,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  the  method  that  is  usually  adopted,  and  the  rarity 
of  post-partum  haemorrhage  among  such  people  may  be 
ascribed  to  what  seems  to  be  an  eminently  sensible  practice. 

The  treatment  of  retention  of  the  -placenta  among  nature- 
races  presents  considerable  variation.  In  many  instances,  no 
attempt  at  active  interference  is  hazarded,  and  the  after-birth 
is  allowed  to  decompose  and  come  away  piecemeal,  the  process 
being  occasionally  encouraged  by  the  usual  antidemonigc  con¬ 
trivances.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  efforts  are  made  to 
encourage  its  expulsion  by  changing  the  position  of  the  woman 
from  the  prone  to  the  erect  (Crow  and  Creek  Indians)  ;  by 
shaking  her  violently  in  the  hope  of  shaking  the  placenta  out  ; 
by  causing  her  to  make  violent  expiratory  efforts,  such  as  blow¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  her  hand  or  into  a  bottle,  or  by  administering 
emetics  or  sternutatories.  (Hippocratic.) 

The  obvious  but  dangerous  practice  of  applying  traction  to 
the  cord  in  order  to  withdraw  thk  placenta  is  found  among  the 
Ainos  of  Japan,  who  are,  we  are  informed,  aware  but  heedless 
of  the  severe  haemorrhage  that  not  infrequently  follows  upon 
the  procedure.  It  is  in  investigating  this  branch  of  the  subject 
that  we  come  upon  the  few  instances  in  which  untutored  prac¬ 
titioners  neglect  to  wait  patiently  for  the  birth  of  the  placenta. 
The  women  of  the  Cayenne  and  Arrapohoes  Indians  com¬ 
monly  seize  hold  of  the  cord  the  moment  the  child  is  born  and 
pull  on  it  until  the  placenta  is  dragged  out.  In  the  accounts  of 
this  practice  allusion  is  frequently  made  to  its  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences,  and  yet,  as  we  know,  traction  on  the  cord  was 
recommended  as  a  routine  method  in  the  midwifery  text-books 
of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Perhaps  the  most  usual  variety  of  active  interference  in  the 
third  stage  of  labour  is  some  form  of  rubbing  or  massage  of 
the  lower  abdomen  (Australians  of  Finke  Creek,  negroes  of 
Loango,  etc.).  In  the  Wanika  tribe  of  East  Africa,  when  the 
placenta  is  retained,  water  is  poured  from  a  height  upon  the 
abdomen.  If  this  proves  ineffectual  the  patient  assumes  the 
knee-elbow  position,  and  a  binder  is  applied  and  tightened  up, 
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like  an  improvised  tourniquet,  by  means  of  a  stick  passed  under 
it.  In  Cochin  China  the  midwife  gets  up  on  her  patient’s 
abdomen  and  treads  it  down  with  her  feet,  a  manoeuvre  which, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  is  spoken  of  as  very  painful. 

In  a  few  cases  the  assistants  not  only  pull  on  the  cord  or 
massage  the  uterus,  but  also  have  recourse  when  necessary  to 
internal  manipulation.  It  is  said  that  the  semi-civilized  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mexico  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus  and 
remove  the  placenta  when  it  is  adherent,  and  the  same  is 
reported  of  the  Omaha  Indians. 

The  conduct  of  the  third  stage  of  labour  as  carried  out  by 
the  Graeco-Roman  physicians  was  distinctly  inferior  to  that 
found  in  many  uncivilized  tribes  at  the  present  day.  In  cases 
of  delay  or  retention  all  that  Hippocrates  advises  is  ‘  apply  a 
sternutatory  and  shut  the  nostrils  and  mouth.’  Later  writers 
contented  themselves  with  the  familiar  fumigation  and  with  the 
administration  of  irritating  and  nauseous  drugs.  Moschion, 
however,  condemned  these  futile  expedients,  recommending 
instead  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  Soranus 
repeated  this  teaching.  Peeling  the  adherent  placenta  off  the 
uterine  wall,  however,  was  not  advised,  and  if  a  gentle  moving 
to  and  fro  of  the  whole  placenta  failed  to  separate  it,  nothing 
more  was  tried,  and  it  was  left  in  situ  to  undergo  decomposition 
and  disintegration. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the  mystic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  secundines  in  folk-lore.  The  best-known 
example  in  Britain  and  Western  Europe  is  the  regard  in  which 
the  ‘  caul  ’  is  held  as  an  amulet  for  the  prevention  of  death  by 
drowning.1  To  the  fear  of  magical  misuse  may  be  attributed 
the  care  with  which  people  in  Britain  see  to  the  immediate  de¬ 
struction  by  burning  of  the  after-birth.  By  the  Atchinese  of 
the  East  Indies  the  placenta  is  regarded  as  the  brother  or  sister 
of  the  baby,  and  if  at  any  subsequent  time  the  child  is  seized 
with  illness,  medicines  are  deposited  upon  the  spot  where  the 
after-birth  is  buried.  The  belief  is,  of  course,  a  derivative  of 

1  The  explanation  of  this  custom  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  supposition 
that  as  the  child  was  able  to  live  in  water  prior  to  birth,  so  the  possession 
of  a  caul  magically  restores  to  the  wearer  or  owner  the  same  power  in  after 
life. 
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telepathic  magic.  Similar  superstitions  are  prevalent  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Livonia,  Iceland,  Java,  and  elsewhere.  In  China, 
Styria,  and  Saxony  the  placenta,  dried  and  powered,  is  ad¬ 
ministered  as  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  other  diseases. 
Elliot  Smith  refers  to  the  mystic  union  which  subsisted  in 
ancient  Egypt  between  the  placenta  (known  as  the  Ka)  and  the 
child  (p.  263). 

Difficult  Labour. — That  difficult  labour  does  actually  occur 
among  uncivilized  and  savage  races  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  readers  who  have  been  taught  that  dystochia  is  one  of 
the  penalties  of  civilization.  But  its  occurrence  is  undoubted. 
Felkin,  indeed,  as  a  result  of  his  experience  in  Africa,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  dystochia  is  quite  as  common  in  negro 
womeri  as  in  Europeans  ;  most  authorities,  however,  incline 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so  common. 

As  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  many  of  the  wise  and  sensible 
measures  devised  by  quite  lowly  races  in  order  to  combat  the 
abnormalities  of  labour  may  well  fill  us  with  amazement  and 
even  admiration,  but  it  would  be  injudicious  to  look  upon  these 
as  the  methods  most  generally  employed.  For  it  is  indisputable 
that,  as  a  rule,  no  effort  of  any  sort  or  description  is  made  to 
obviate  the  more  serious  difficulties  and  complications  of  labour, 
so  that  if  the  patient  survives  the  ordeal,  she  owes  her  recovery 
to  Nature  and  not  to  the  attainments  of  savage  midwifery. 
Proper  and  effectual  treatment  is  really  and  truly  a  rarity. 
And,  indeed,  after  all,  that  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  met 
with  is,  upon  consideration,  not  so  very  wonderful.  For  the 
experience  of  mankind  not  only  in  child  birth,  but  also  in  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals,  must  have  inspired  even  savage 
and  uncivilized  people  with  many  useful  and  practical  methods 
of  circumventing  the  various  complications  and  abnormalities 
that  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  the  byre  and  sheepfold  as 
well  as  in  the  lying-in  chamber.  If  an  instance  be  required 
to  illustrate  this  remark  it  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Caesarian  Section. 

dhe  manifold  methods  of  treating  difficult  labour  fall  into 
the  usual  three  divisions,  magical,  religious,  and  rational. 

Into  the  magical  group  comes  the  homoeopathic  treatment 
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we  have  already  discussed,  namely,  that  of  loosening  ties  and 
girdles,  opening  locks  and  doors,  and  performing  other  actions 
suggestive  of  freedom. 

Another  variety  takes  the  foetus  as  its  objective,  presupposing 
that  the  unborn  child  participates  in  the  movements  that  bring 
it  into  the  world,  an  idea  which  lingered  long  in  official  medicine. 
Money  is  jingled,  chairs  are  rattled  (Scotland),  guns  are  fired 
off  (Servia),  in  order  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  child  in 
the  uterus.  And  other  variants  of  the  same  fundamental  magic 
are  exemplified  in  cases  such  as  that  of  the  father  approaching 
the  mother  and  then  running  away  from  her  again,  in  order  to 
entice  the  child  to  follow  him,  and  that  which  directs  the  other 
women  standing  by  to  behave  as  if  they  were  in  labour,  and 
so  on. 

Under  the  religious  heading  we  may  insert  those  practices 
such  as  amulet- wearing,  etc.,  that  indicate  that  some  spiritual 
being  is  hindering  the  progress  of  events.  As  an  attempt  to 
deceive  a  demon  we  may  explain  the  custom  in  ancient  Mexico 
and  France  of  the  patient  dressing  up  in  her  husband’s  clothes. 

Of  all  the  demons  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  bring  harm  to 
the  parturient  woman,  none  is  so  interesting  as  Lilith.  This 
personage,  according  to  Flebrew  tradition,  was  the  precursor  of 
Eve  in  the  affections  of  Adam.  Naturally  enough  when  Lilith 
was  supplanted  by  Eve  she  became  a  violent  hater  of  her  own 
sex,  and  her  power  for  evil  is  at  no  time  so  dreadful  as  during 
the  lying-in  period.  In  Jewish  families,  it  is  she  who  delays 
the  birth  of  the  baby  ;  it  is  she,  as  we  saw,  who  makes  Jewish 
women  abort  ;  and,  indeed,  so  malicious  and  clever  is  she  that 
had  not  Jahveh,  early  in  the  history  of  the  world,  told  off  three 
angels  to  confound  her  knavish  tricks,  the  Jewish  race  would 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end  centuries  ago.  But  now,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  write  the  names  of  the  angels  upon  the 
walls  of  the  lying-in  room  and  all  will  be  well. 

We  turn  now  to  glance  at  those  methods  of  treatment  which 
we  may  term  rational — more  or  less.  With  regard  to  drugs, 
first  of  all,  we  find  the  usual  collection  of  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  simples  and  compounds,  employed  to  relieve  the 
pains  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  labour.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  for  us  to  enumerate  them  in  detail,  for  their  name  is 
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legion  and  their  history  is,  in  reality,  the  history  of  drug- 
treatment  in  general.  In  the  Jacobean  period  in  England,  for 
example,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  Dispe?isatories  no 
fewer  than  seventy  drugs  reputed  to  hasten  labour  ;  a  wealth 
of  remedies  that  must  have  proved  a  great  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  a  flurried  and  anxious  accoucheur. 

The  use  of  herbal  amulets,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  medicines,  is 
exemplified  in  the  practice  of  Albertus  Magnus  (twelfth 
century)  who  bound  henbane  root  to  the  left  hip,  or  the  boiled 
root  of  copper-beech  to  the  right  flank,  and  laid  laurel-leaves 
on  the  navel  in  the  hope  of  facilitating  labour. 

The  popular  fumigations  of  the  ancient  physicians,  along 
with  vapour  baths,  the  inunction  of  oil,  etc.,  may  be  placed  in 
a  class  half-rational,  half-superstitious  ;  but  the  softening  and 
lubricating  of  the  perineum  and  external  genitals  with  warm 
oil  and  unguents  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  rational. 
These  methods  are  found  all  over  the  world. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  uterine 
muscle  by  massage,  including  uhder  this  term  all  kinds  of 
rubbing,  kneading,  pounding,  and  other  manipulations.  As 
in  the  induction  of  abortion,  the  degree  of  the  force  applied  to 
the  uterus  varies  from  gentle  stroking  with  the  finger-tips  to 
vigorous  thumping  with  clenched  fists,  kicking  with  the  feet, 
or  beating  with  some  hard  object. 

In  China  gentle  rubbing  not  only  of  the  uterus  but  also  of 
the  abdomen,  groins,  flanks  and  lower  ribs  is  thought  to  ease  the 
pains  of  labour  ;  and  the  same  sort  of  general  massage  is 
practised  in  Persia,  New  Guinea,  Java,  and  elsewhere. 

In  New  Caledonia,  Rochas  reports  that  the  uterus  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  heavy  pressure,  and  sometimes  to  shrewd  blows  with 
the  fist,  in  order  to  stimulate  it  to  more  vigorous  action. 
Pounding  the  abdomen  with  the  feet,  often  with  disastrous 
results,  is  practised  in  Serang,  the  Philippines,  the  Guinea 
Coast,  etc. 

In  Siam,  the  woman  is  laid  on  her  back,  while  two  female 
assistants  compress  the  abdomen  downwards  and  backwards. 
If,  in  three  or  four  hours,  this  is  unsuccessful,  one  of  the  women, 
supported  by  the  other,  clambers  on  top  of  the  patient  and 
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treads  down  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  with  her  feet.  If 
this  also  fails  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  the  patient  is 
turned  over  on  her  face  and  slung  up  by  means  of  a  stout 
binder  passed  underneath  the  abdomen  ;  several  women  then 
pull  and  haul  on  the  binder,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pressure 
exercised  in  this  way  is  so  considerable  that  the  perineum  and 
even  the  foetal  head  are  sometimes  seriously  injured. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  heavy  weights  are  laid  upon  the 
abdomen.  In  Algeria,  for  example,  when  the  child  delays  his 
coming,  a  plank  is  placed  across  the  belly  and  forcibly  pressed 
down  by  the  assistants  ;  and  the  Gold  tribe  in  Siberia,  uniting 
violence  with  religion,  employ  a  ponderous  image  of  the  local 
god  for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  mechanical  contrivance,  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
magic  in  it,  is  that  of  shaking  the  woman  vigorously.  That 
this  method  was  popular  in  Rome  we  learn  from  the  writings 
of  Soranus  (a.d.  ioo)  and  Paulus  Aegineta  (a.d.  627),  who 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  violent  agitations  to  which 
lying-in  women  were  then  subjected,  and  recommend,  as  equally 
efficacious,  the  carrying  of  the  patient  in  a  litter.  Dancing, 
jumping,  and  even  tossing  in  a  blanket  have  had  their  advocates 
(Italy,  Scotland,  Saxony).  Those  methods  are,  of  course,  most 
likely  to  be  successful  when  tardy  delivery  is  due  to  uterine 
inertia,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  employed 
without  any  attempt  to  diagnose  the  actual  cause  of  the  delay. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  abnormalities  in  the 
position  of  the  foetus  were  and  are  frequently  recognized,  and 
occasionally  rectified,  by  the  midwives  of  the  ancient  world  as 
well  as  by  those  of  modern  uncivilized  races.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Japanese  of  the  eighteenth  century  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  dangers  of  foetal  malposition,  and  that  they  were 
able  not  only  to  diagnose  faulty  presentation  before  the  onset 
of  labour,  but  also,  like  modern  scientific  obstetricians,  to 
rectify  it  by  external  manipulation.  This  report,  to  be  sure, 
is  almost  incredible,  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  In  Damara- 
land,  according  to  Metzger,  the  native  midwives  are  so  skilful 
that  they  are  capable  of  rectifying  malpositions  by  external 
manipulation  alone,  and,  for  that  reason,  they  are  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  Europeans  resident  in  that  country. 
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The  ancient  Elindus  described  four  abnormalities  of  the 
foetal  life,  all  of  them  transverse.  The  ancient  European 
medical  men  also  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
dystochia,  including  malpositions  of  the  loetus.  But  they  went 
too  far  when  they  recommended  and  practised  version  in  cases 
where  the  breech  presented. 

Turning  is  practised  at  the  present  day  by  several  savage 
races — the  Kalmuks,  the  natives  of  Massowa  and  Algiers,  and, 
according  to  Emin  Pasha,  the  Unyoro  of  Central  Africa. 

We  generally  look  upon  the  midwifery  forceps  as  a  modern 
invention,  as  indeed  they  are.  But  although,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Avicenna,  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  authors  make  no 
mention  of  them,  an  instrument,  resembling  the  modern  mid¬ 
wifery  forceps,  was  found  in  the  house  of  a  midwife  at  Pompei,  a 
model  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Wellcome  Museum,  London. 

In  modern  Greece  and  in  the  Caucasus,  when  a  parturient 
woman  is  in  straits,  a  shepherd  is  summoned  to  her  aid,  and 
he  brings  with  him  an  instrument  ‘  like  a  pair  of  tongs,’  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  for  his  sheep,  and  which  he  applies,  often 
successfully,  in  the  case  of  women.  This  report  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  the  remark  we  ventured  above  that  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  midwifery  in  early  times  must  have  been  acquired 
from  experience  gained  in  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals. 

Embryotomy  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Hindus  as  well  as 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  cases  in  which  it  was  de¬ 
liberately  performed  have  been  recorded  by  Schoolcraft 
(Dacota  Indians),  Krebel  (Songarese),  Baumstark  (Masais), 
and  Jacobs  (Atchinese). 

Caesarian  Section. — Surprising  though  it  may  seem,  the 
Caesarian  Section  is  one  of  the  oldest  operations  in  surgery, 
even  if  we  limit  our  meaning  of  the  expression  to  its  perfor¬ 
mance  during  the  life  of  the  mother.  And  moreover  its  per¬ 
formance  is  not  confined  to  civilized  medicine,  for  we  shall 
quote  the  account  of  a  modern  observer,  Felkin,  who  saw  it 
performed  by  a  raw  native  in  Uganda. 

To  remove  by  an  incision  through  the  abdominal  and  uterine 
walls  the  foetus  of  a  woman  in  articulo  mortis ,  or  actually  dead, 
requires  no  very  great  amount  of  skill  or  determination.  In 
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all  likelihood,  therefore,  this  variety  was  practised  long  before 
the  operation  was  attempted  upon  the  living  subject.  In  spite 
of  its  obviousness  and  simplicity,  however,  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  save  the 
unborn  child  of  a  woman  dying  in  child-bed,  or  where  the  by¬ 
standers  are  content  with  the  pretence  at  delivering  it  by  magic. 

The  operation,  also,  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  religious 
criticism.  Mohammedanism  absolutely  forbids  it,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  order  that  any  child  so  delivered  is  the  offspring  of 
the  devil  and  must  be  slain  forthwith.  Oppenheim  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  modern  thought, 
this  injunction  is  no  longer  strictly  observed.  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  teaching  the  imperative  necessity  of  bap¬ 
tizing  the  infant  to  save  it  from  eternal  damnation,  practically 
insists  upon  the  performance  of  the  operation  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  But  the  Roman  Church 
does  not  permit  the  sacrifice  of  the  mother’s  life  in  order  to 
save  the  child. 

Among  the  ancient  Hindus  the  section  was  performed  if 
foetal  movements  were  perceptible  after  the  death  of  the  mother 
(Susruta).  In  ancient  Rome  the  post-mortem  operation  to 
save  the  child  was  legally  prescribed  by  the  Lex  regia  of  Numa 
Pompilius  (?  715  b.c.),  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  law 
was  observed.  At  all  events  the  Sectio  Caesarea  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  neglected  in  the  later  Roman  era  and  was  not 
reinstated  until  after  the  advent  of  Christianity. 

The  existence  of  the  operation  in  even  more  ancient  times 
is  also  suggested  by  the  myths  of  heroes  being  delivered  in 
this  way,  myths  which  have  been  immortalized  by  Pindar  (see 
Part  I,  Chapter  I,  p.  31),  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  the  old 
German  Minnesingers,  the  Volsunga  Saga,  and,  of  course, 
Shakespeare — (‘  Macduff  was  from  his  mother’s  womb  un¬ 
timely  ripped  ’j.1  An  ancient  Oriental  sacred  story  describes 

1  Shakespeare  obtained  the  material  for  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Holinshed  who  took  the  story  from  the  Scotorum  Historiae 
of  Boece  (Paris  1526)  and  he,  in  his  turn,  got  it  from  Fordun  (?  1385). 

Of  one  of  the  Feinne  heroes  Goll  MacMorna — perhaps  an  ancient  Celtic 
god — William  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  poet  (born  1450)  sang  : 

‘  My  fader  meikle  Gow  Macmorn 
Out  of  his  moder’s  wame  was  shorn.’ 

— Campbell’s  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands ,  Vol.  IV,  p.  51. 
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the  operation  so  clearly,  besides  alluding  to  the  use  of  an 
anaesthetic,  that  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  transcribing  it 
here  in  full  : 

‘  The  wife  of  the  King  Sal  became  pregnant,  but  the  child  was 
so  large  that  she  could  not  bring  it  into  the  world  and  so  came 
nigh  unto  death.  Then  there  appeared  unto  the  king  the  Simurg , 
and  he  advised  him  to  give  to  his  consort  a  medicine,  consisting 
of  hyoscyamus,  whereby  she  fell  into  a  death-like  sleep  and 
became  devoid  of  all  feeling.  When  this  had  come  to  pass,  her 
body  was  cut  open  and  a  great  lusty  son,  which  received  the  name 
of  Rustem,1  was  taken  therefrom.  Then  the  cut  was  ^sewn 
together,  Simurg  laying  a  feather  upon  it,  and  it  soon  was  healed. 
A  certain  substance  was  held  under  the  nostril  of  the  sleeping 
woman  and  its  smell  woke  her  up  again  from  sleep.’  (Petermann, 
Das  W.y  II,  347.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  operation  during  the  life  of  the 
mother,  excluding  myths  and  legends,  was  carried  out  by 
Trautmann  in  Wittenberg  in  1610.  The  later  history  of  the 
operation  does  not  concern  us. 

Indirect  confirmation  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Caesarian 
Section  is  supplied  by  well-authenticated  accounts  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  preformance  by  modern  nature-races.  Schoolcraft 
states  he  knew  a  Chippeway  Indian  who  had  performed  it  on 
his  wife  successfully,  both  the  mother  and  child  being  saved. 
This  instance  may  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  there  was  no 
independent  witness  who  could  corroborate  the  Indian’s  state¬ 
ment,  but  no  such  objection  can  be  urged  against  Felkin’s 
account  of  the  operation  as  it  was  performed  by  a  native 
surgeon  in  Uganda,  for  Felkin  himself  witnessed  it. 

The  patient,  a  primipara  about  20  years  of  age,  was  first  of 
all  rendered  stupid  with  banana  wine,  and  before  the  incision 
was  made  the  operator  washed  his  own  hands  and  the  skin  of 
the  patient  s  abdomen  with  the  same  wine,  and  then  with  water. 
The  incision,  which  divided  abdominal  and  uterine  walls 
simultaneously,  extended  from  just  above  the  pubes  to  below 
the  umbilicus,  the  bleeding  from  the  parietes  being  checked 
by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron  applied  by  an  assistant.  The  child 
and  the  placenta  having  been  successfully  removed,  the  uterus 

1  The  Persian  Hercules. 
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was  rubbed  until  it  contracted.  No  uterine  sutures  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Before  the  abdominal  wound  was  closed  the  patient 
was  turned  over  and  the  peritoneum  emptied  of  fluid,  blood- 
clot,  etc.  The  edges  of  the  parietal  opening  were  then 
approximated  by  means  of  slender  well-polished  iron  nails  with 
strong  thread  twisted  round  them.  Two  hours  after  the 
operation  the  child  was  put  to  the  breast.  The  nails  in  the 
wound  were  taken  out  during  the  first  week,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  for  a  few  days  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  operation,  the  patient  did  perfectly  well,  the 
wound  being  quite  healed  by  the  eleventh  day. 

One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  skill  or 
the  daring  of  this  negro  amateur  surgeon. 

We  may  bring  our  remarks  upon  the  Caesarian  Section  to  a 
close  with  an  allusion  to  one  or  two  pathetic  cases  in  the  records 
of  women,  who,  rendered  desperate  by  pain  and  loneliness, 
have  performed  the  operation  upon  themselves.  Von  Guggen¬ 
heim  relates  such  a  case.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  37  years 
of  age,  who  lived  at  Biela  near  Bodenbach  (Germany).  At  the 
end  of  her  eighth  pregnancy  labour  began  in  the  usual  way, 
but  the  pains  stopped  after  twenty-four  hours.  Attacks  of 
cramp  with  very  great  pain  followed  and  the  foetal  movements 
ceased.  Devoid  as  she  was  of  all  help,  and  in  the  belief  that 
she  would  die  if  unrelieved,  the  poor  woman  took  a  razor  and 
slowly  cut  through  the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  layer  by 
layer.  Then  she  drew  the  dead  child  out  of  the  uterus,  cut  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  lastly  removed  the  placenta.  Von  Guggen¬ 
heim,  who  was  summoned,  stitched  and  dressed  the  wound, 
and  the  patient  recovered. 

This  narrative  is  included  because  it  may  be  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  operation  originally  suggested  itself  to 
our  primitive  forefathers — or  foremothers. 

The  Puerperium. — In  practically  all  uncivilized  countries, 
women  are  considered  to  be  taboo  or  unclean  during  the  puer¬ 
perium,  just  as  they  are  during  menstruation,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  As  a  consequence,  the  usual  restrictions  of  personal 
activity,  social  intercourse,  and  dietary  indulgence  are  enforced. 
After  the  term  of  her  uncleanness  is  fulfilled,  the  patient 
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submits  herself  to  a  rite  of  purification  before  she  is  permitted 
to  resume  her  ordinary  habits,  a  custom  which  has  lingered  on 
into  modern  times  in  the  ceremony  of  the  ‘  churching  of 
women  ’  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  detail  instances  illustrative  of 
this  restriction,  since  they  are  constructed  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  associated  with  menstruation,  but  we  may  mention  that 
the  effects  of  the  taboo-idea  in  the  treatment  of  the  puerperal 
patient  have  not  yet  disappeared  from  popular,  or,  as  Dr. 
Haultain  of  Edinburgh  has  suggested,  from  scientific  mid¬ 
wifery. 

Every  practitioner  in  the  landward  districts  of  Scotland  is 
familiar  with  the  prohibition  of  cold  water  to  the  puerperal 
woma'n.  The  reason  given  for  the  enforced  abstinence  is  that 
drinking  cold  water,  like  exposure  to  a  cold  current  of  air,  is 
liable  to  bring  on  shivering,  and  so  ‘  inflammation  5  or  ‘  child¬ 
bed  fever.’  But  the  probability  is  that  the  regulation  is  derived 
from  ancient  dietetic  taboo  restrictions,  for  we  find  that  ab¬ 
stinence  from  cold  water,  and,  ip  many  cases,  from  ordinary 
every-day  food,  is  a  widely  distributed  observance. 

On  the  Andaman  Islands  the  patient  is  only  allowed  to  drink 
warm  water.  The  Orang  Belendas  of  Malacca  withhold  cold 
water  from  the  patient  for  ten  days  after  the  birth.  Among 
the  Hindus  both  food  and  drink  are  forbidden  for  the  first 
five  days  ;  sometimes  a  little  dry  rice  is  permitted,  but  no  cold 
water,  not  even  in  the  hot  season.  If  a  Basuto  woman  drinks 
water  before  the  third  day  she  will  die,  and  so  on  with  many 
other  races. 

Within  the  most  recent  times  a  crusade  has  been  started 
against  the  old  rule  of  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  after  labour,  and  along  with  this  rule  we  may 
consider  the  abstinence  of  the  patient  from  ordinary  social 
intercourse,  an  abstinence  sometimes  very  strictly  enforced, 
even  in  England.  Dr.  Haultain  is  inclined  to  associate  the 
strict  confinement  of  the  puerperal  woman  to  bed  with  the 
ancient  notion  of  impurity,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  is  correct. 

In  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prone  position  after 
parturition,  the  various  nations  differ  very  considerably.  By 
the  North  American  Indians,  some  Central  African  tribes,  the 
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Georgians,  Kirghese,  and  Atchinese  the  patient  is  kept  lying 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  among  many  savage  races,  the* 
patient  is  expected  to  get  up  and  resume  her  household  duties 
immediately  after  the  child  is  born.  But  this  custom  is  not 
invariably  due  to  carelessness  or  callousness,  for  in  many 
instances  we  are  informed  that  the  erect  position  is  deliberately 
enjoined  in  order  to  favour  the  discharge  of  the  lochia. 

Among  some  of  the  Indian  nations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
example,  the  woman,  in  order  to  encourage  the  discharges, 
walks  about  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  she  moves 
slowly,  according  to  the  report,  with  the  body  bent  and  leans 
now  and  again  on  a  staff.  In  the  Dutch  Indies,  Abyssinia, 
China,  Japan,  and  in  mediaeval  Germany,  the  sitting  position 
was  favoured  for  similar  reasons.  Thus  the  latest  proposals  of 
the  most  advanced  school  of  obstetricians  have  been  forestalled 
by  these  uncivilized  and  untaught  races  of  mankind. 

The  ‘  binder,’  also,  the  application  of  which  is  likewise  one 
of  the  old  stereotyped  regulations  of  the  lying-in  room,  is  used 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  already  discussed  in  full  the  binder 
of  pregnancy,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  look  upon  the  puerperal 
binder  as  being  closely  related  to  that  of  pregnancy.  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  former  owes  its  employment  simply  to 
the  feeling  of  physical  comfort  produced  by  its  application. 

Post  -  Partum  Haemorrhage  —  Flooding. —  Post-partum  hae¬ 
morrhage,  like  tedious  labour,  though  probably  more  common 
among  the  women  of  civilized  communities,  is  not  unknown 
in  savage  countries.  And  the  methods  employed  by  savage 
races  to  stop  the  excessive  loss  of  blood  are  in  several  instances 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  that  advocated  by  the  author 
of  the  book  on  The  Diseases  of  Women  (formerly  attributed  to 
Hippocrates),  which  held  sway  in  medical  circles  until  quite  a 
recent  date,  and  which,  according  to  Francis  Adams,  could 
‘  scarcely  be  improved  upon,’  even  after  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years.  This  method  was  as  follows  :  ‘  A  sponge  to 
be  wetted  and  applied  to  the  pudenda  ;  soft  garments  are  to 
be  moistened  with  cold  water  and  laid  on  the  belly,  and  the 
foot  of  the  bed  is  to  be  raised.’ 

Most  of  the  methods  of  treating  this  complication  practised 
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by  uncivilized  races  are,  to  be  sure,  even  more  futile  than 
the  Hippocratic  plan,  consisting,  as  they  do,  of  the  familiar 
magical  or  antidemoniac  measures,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  described  in  the  section  on  constriction-cures.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  serviceable  methods  are  employed  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  where  post-partum  haemorrhage  is  treated  by  the  firm 
application  of  an  abdominal  bandage,  and,  above  all,  among 
the  Philippinos  and  Atchinese,  who  endeavour  to  stop  flooding 
by  vigorous  manipulation  and  massage  of  the  uterus. 

The  prevention  of  haemorrhage  by  the  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  labour  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated'either 
by  the  ancient  obstetricians  or  by  any  of  the  uncivilized  races 
of  the  world. 

Puerperal  Fever. — Puerperal  fever  is  met  with  everywhere  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  diseases  most  commonly  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  demons,  and  its  treatment  is  based  upon  that  belief. 

The  fisher-folk  of  Sicily  put  it  down  to  the  Sirens,  and  when 
they  hear  the  eerie  singing  of  thpse  ominous  beings  then  they 
say  there  are  sure  to  be  many  deaths  among  lying-in  women 
and  new-born  babies. 

According  to  the  ancient  Romans,  Sylvartus  was  the  demon 
of  the  puerperal  period.  And  to  keep  him  at  bay,  three  men, 
armed  with  implements  symbolizing  the  protecting  deities, 
watched  by  the  patient  all  night.  Ever  and  anon,  the  first 
struck  up  wards  with  an  axe,  which  represented  Inter cidona,  the 
cutter  ;  the  second  threw  against  the  door  the  pestle  used  for 
grinding  corn  to  remind  Sylvanus  that  Pilumnus ,  the  pounder, 
was  at  hand  ;  while  the  third  swept  the  threshold  of  the  house 
with  a  broom,  the  symbol  of  Deverra ,  the  sweeper.1 

We  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Jewish  demon 
Lilith,  demi-mondaine  in  a  double  sense.  Not  only  did  Lilith 
bring  pregnancy  to  an  untimely  end,  but  she  also  haunted  the 
lying-in  room  in  the  form  of  puerperal  fever.  The  Jews  there¬ 
fore  hung  up  amulets  and  verses  of  the  Bible  in  the  room  and 
over  the  doorway,  and  invoked  the  all-powerful  name  of  Elijah, 
in  order  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  assaults  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  she-devil. 

1  These  are  evidently  the  personifications  of  antidemoniac  actions. 
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Fumigation. — In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  widespread 
recourse  to  fumigation  in  ancient  gynaecology  and  midwifery, 
of  which  we  have  already  adduced  many  examples,  is  traceable 
to  its  employment  as  a  rite  of  purification  during  the  puerperal 
period.  It  is  probable  that  fumigation  was  first  employed  at 
this  time  with  the  simple  object  of  replacing  an  offensive  by  a 
pleasant  odour  ;  then  as  the  taboo  ideas,  dependent  upon 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  puerperal  woman,  grew  in 
strength  and  importance,  so  the  act  of  fumigating  the  taboo 
person  came  to  assume  the  proportions  and  sanctity  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  rite  ;  next,  by  a  natural  process  of  development,  fumi¬ 
gation  passed  into  the  category  of  antidemoniac  remedies  ;  and 
finally  it  was  transferred  from  the  therapeutics  of  the  people 
to  official  medicine  by  the  medical  men  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and,  long  after  its  original  meaning  had  been  forgotten, 
it  continued  to  hold  its  place  as  a  recognized  method  of  treating 
all  sorts  of  uterine  disorders.  Thus  the  history  of  fumigation 
as  a  therapeutic  measure  furnishes  us  with  yet  another  thread 
which  leads  us  back  through  the  maze  of  mediaeval  and  ancient 
medical  theories  and  practices  to  the  cradle  of  folk-lore  in 
which  all  medicine  originated. 

Fumigation  of  the  puerperal  patient  as  well  as  of  the  men¬ 
struating  woman  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  idea  of  purification  is  perfectly 
obvious.  The  methods  employed  are  as  various  as  the  races 
that  practise  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  add  any  more 
to  those  we  have  already  cited. 

We  may  fittingly  exercise  the  same  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  the  purification  of  the  puerperal  woman  by  washing,  a  rite 
which,  in  its  main  features,  in  no  way  differs  from  the  laving 
cures  we  described  and  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

The  Couvade. — I  have  included  the  subject  of  the  Couvade 
in  this  book,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  curious  development 
of  the  folk-treatment  of  the  puerperium,  as  because  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  the  idea  which  gave  origin  to  this  practice 
is  of  the  same  inherent  structure  as  that  upon  which  the  beliefs 
in  maternal  and  paternal  impression  depend. 

La  Couvade  (the  hatching)  is  the  name  given  to  the  custom 
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in  which  the  father  goes  to  bed  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
of  the  baby,  taking  the  child  into  bed  beside  him,  and  ‘  receives 
the  caudle  and  congratulations  of  the  neighbours,’  while  his 
wife  gets  up  and  looks  after  the  affairs  of  the  household. 

Of  all  pre-eminently  silly  and  senseless  practices  this  is, 
surely,  the  supreme,  and  yet  it  enjoys  a  wide  popularity  both 
in  time  and  in  space.  Diodorus,  a  contemporary  of  Julius 
Caesar,  described  the  Couvade  as  he  found  it  at  his  period  in 
Sicily.  About  the  same  time  Strabo  drew  attention  to  its  pre¬ 
valence  among  the  aborigines  of  Spain,  and  in  that  country  the 
custom  continued  until  modem  days,  Francisque  Michel,  a 
French  writer,  publishing  his  account  of  the  Basque  practice 
in  1857.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  its  occurrence  in  a  southern 
Chinese  tribe  of  Mongols  has  also  been  described  by  two 
different  observers,  separated  in  like  manner  by  a  long  interval 
of  time,  Marco  Polo  and  Lockhart. 

At  the  present  day  the  Couvade  is  more  strictly  and  generally 
observed  by  the  Indians  of  South  America  than  by  any  other 
race,  but,  though  still  carefully  observed,  the  custom  has 
undergone  considerable  modification  since  it  was  first  described. 
Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  according  to  an  early  traveller,  the 
Indian  father,  after  a  birth  in  his  household,  was  compelled 
to  fast  in  solitude  and  silence  for  no  less  than  six  months,  and 
was  restored  to  the  community,  a  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
only  after  an  elaborate  religious  ceremony.  His  lot  is  less  un¬ 
enviable  nowadays,  for  the  European  immigrant  brought  with 
him  the  pig,  an  animal  unknown  to  the  Indian  patriarchs  who 
framed  the  ritual  of  the  Couvade,  and  so  pork  now  relieves  the 
stringency  of  the  fast,  and  the  period  of  segregation  has  also 
in  these  latter  times  undergone  a  reduction  to  something  like 
a  month,  and  even,  in  some  of  the  villages,  to  a  few  days — until 
the  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Karsten  informs  us  that  the  reason  given  by  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  for  the  practice  is  that  the  relationship  between  the  father 
and  the  child  is  much  closer  than  that  between  the  mother  and 
the  child.  Conception  is  entirely  due  to  the  male  (with  the 
aid,  as  it  happens,  of  the  new  moon),  the  woman’s  role  being 
entirely  passive— she  only  hatches  the  egg,  it  is  said.  More¬ 
over,  for  some  time  after  birth  the  soul  of  the  new-born  infant 
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follows  the  father  about  from  place  to  place,  so  that  if  he  were 
to  go  hunting  he  might  accidentally  kill  his  child  with  his 
arrows  instead  of  the  animal  he  was  aiming  at. 

The  Couvade  is  also  practised  in  Indonesia,  by  the  Malays, 
and  in  Borneo. 

The  local  incidence  of  this  custom  provides  us  with  another 
striking  illustration  of  remarkable  resemblances  sometimes  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  races  occupying  the  most 
widely  separated  geographical  positions.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  fact  can  only  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  mind  of  man  everywhere  interprets  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  natural  phenomena  in  the  same  way  ;  consequently, 
the  existence  of  similarities  in  belief  and  custom  among  races 
widely  separated  from  each  other  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
indication  that  these  races  have  recently  attained  to  the  same 
plane  of  intellectual  development.  Severed  as  they  are  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  there  can  be  no  direct  connection, 
one  would  think,  between  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Brazil  and  those  of  Bearn  in  France  ;  when,  therefore,  we  find 
the  Couvade  still  active  in  Brazil  and  decadent  in  France,  we 
may  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  country  have  arrived 
at  the  plane  of  intellectual  development  from  which  the 
Bearnais  have  recently  emerged.  (It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  generalization  has  recently  been  rather  severely  criti¬ 
cized  by  Professors  Elliot  Smith  and  Perry.  See  p.  369.) 
Even  this  explanation,  however,  would  not  be  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  Couvade  were  a  custom  isolated  from,  independent 
of,  and  unrelated  to,  any  other  widespread  and  general  ideas. 
But  this  I  hope  to  show  is  not  the  case  ;  the  Couvade  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  closely  related  to  an  underlying  magical  conception 
of  general  if  not  universal  distribution,  out  of  which  it  has 
sprung,  and  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  manifestations. 

When  two  islands,  though  separated  from  each  other  by 
miles  of  water,  are  found,  nevertheless,  to  be  composed  of  the 
same  peculiar  kind  of  rock,  we  conclude  that  these  islands  are 
only  the  visible  prominent  peaks  of  one  and  the  same  con¬ 
tinuous  geological  formation.  So  with  the  Couvade. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  the  origin  of  the 
Couvade  has  in  times  past  been  the  subject  of  much  ingenious 
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theorising.  A.  Bastian  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  father 
went  to  bed  in  order  to  deceive  the  puerperal  demon  into 
thinking  that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  wife,  who  was  the  patient  ; 
and  he  cited  in  support  of  this  view  the  custom  in  Thuringia 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  mother  dressing  herself  up  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  clothes.  But  Bastian  subsequently  altered  his  opinion 
and  adopted  the  view  enunciated  by  Bachofen,  a  view  which 
has  attracted  perhaps  rather  more  than  its  due  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Bachofen  suggested  that  the  Couvade  originated  at  the 
time  when  the  ownership  of  the  family,  previously  vested  in 
the  maternal,  passed  to  the  paternal  side  of  the  house.  'Before 
this  revolution  in  family  life  the  children  were,  it  is  thought, 
the  property  of  the  mother  and  the  mother’s  relations.  Bach¬ 
ofen  supposed  that  the  father  took  to  bed  in  order  to  emphasize 
his  relationship  to  the  child,  and  in  this  way  to  make  good  his 
claim  that  the  baby  really  belonged  to  him. 

There  are  several  objections  to  this  highly  imaginative  theory. 
It  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  would  be  likely  to  carry 
a  claim  to  a  successful  issue  in  tjie  teeth  of  hostile  relatives-at- 
law  by  going  to  bed.  There  is,  moreover,  no  vestige  whatever 
of  any  measure  being  taken,  in  any  of  the  modern  varieties  of 
the  Couvade,  to  appease  the  presumable  wrath  of  the  mother 
and  her  friends.  Finally,  marriage,  when  it  was  instituted, 
recognizing  as  it  does  the  fact  of  paternity,  should  have  led  to 
an  abolition  of  the  Couvade  wherever  it  existed. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  Couvade  is  much 
more  simple.  It  is  that  the  savage  imagines  that  between 
father  and  child  there  subsists  an  unseen  sympathetic  nexus, 
like  that  which  is  supposed  to  unite  mother  and  child,  and  that 
the  father  retires  to  bed,  not  to  protect  himself  or  his  wife, 
but  simply  in  order  to  shield  his  new-born  child  from  the  effects 
of  any  accident  or  illness  that  might  befall  himself  in  his  daily 
work.  The  Couvade,  that  is  to  say,  comes  into  the  class  of 
customs  which  are  based  upon  telepathic  magic,  and  is  a  first 
cousin  to  the  belief  in  maternal  and  paternal  impressions. 

This  theory  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  : 

It  seldom  happens  that  those  who  practise  the  Couvade  give 
any  reason  or  excuse  for  their  observance,  but  one  of  the 
Brazilian  tribes  explain  that  the  father  goes  to  bed  because 
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violent  movements  on  his  part,  even  those  called  forth  by  the 
apparently  insignificant  actions  of  ordinary  life,  are  sympa¬ 
thetically  fraught  with  peril  to  his  new-born  child.  In  certain 
other  tribes  they  say  that  the  reason  fish  and  fowl  are  forbidden 
to  the  father  is  to  prevent  the  child  absorbing  the  natural 
blemishes  of  these  animals.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  father  is 
nursed  and  coddled  in  order  to  protect  the  new-born  infant. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  Couvade  is  not  a  solitary  and 
isolated  accident  in  the  realm  of  folk-lore,  but  that  it  is  closely 
akin  to  several  other  ideas  and  beliefs.  This  statement  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  existence  of  the  following  customs,  dependent 
as  they  are  upon  the  same  belief  in  a  sympathetic  communion 
between  father  and  child.  Among  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland 
the  father  must  do  no  work  at  all,  save  only  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  or  the  baby  will  die.  Here,  also,  the  impurity  of 
the  puerperium  includes  him  as  well  as  the  mother.  Among 
the  Chewsurs  of  the  Caucasus  the  father  is  forbidden  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  festivity  for  seven  weeks  after  the  birth  of  his 
child,  but  must  remain  by  himself,  food  being  brought  to  his 
house  by  friends.  On  Leper’s  Island,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
for  ten  days  after  a  birth,  the  father  is  careful  not  to  exert  him¬ 
self  unduly  or  the  baby  would  suffer  for  his  imprudence. 

The  list  might  be  amplified  ;  but  enough  has  been  detailed 
to  show  that  the  Couvade  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  one  of 
those  customs  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  idea  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  parent  and  child. 

The  theory,  however,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  leaves  one 
rather  important  characteristic  of  the  Couvade  without  an  ex¬ 
planation.  It  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  lying-in  of  the 
male  ;  but,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  exposure  of  the  mother 
to  the  risks  of  her  daily  work  not  considered  to  be  likely  to 
affect  her  child,  telepathically  ?  We  have,  of  course,  seen  that 
the  supposed  sympathetic  union  between  mother  and  child  is 
active  during  pregnancy,  and  we  have  also  seen  that  dietetic 
abstinence  is  even  more  often  demanded  of  the  mother  than  of 
the  father.  Moreover,  as  Karsten  points  out,  in  certain  parts 
of  South  America,  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  is  expected 
to  abstain  from  her  ordinary  duties  and  diet.  But  the  wholly 
subsidiary  part  played  by  the  mother  in  other  districts  where 
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the  Couvade  is  practised  still  remains  an  unsolved  riddle.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  neglect  of  the  possible  perils  to  the  child 
from  the  side  of  the  mother  we  have  one  of  those  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  contradictions  so  common  in  magical  processes, 
for  which  there  is  no  reason  at  all.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
maternal  aspect  of  the  question  is  ignored,  simply  because  the 
mother  is  a  woman  and  a  being,  therefore,  of  no  particular 
importance  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Before  we  finally  take  leave  of  family  sympathy,  we  must 
allude  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  magical  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  an  aspect  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  remarked  upon  by  several  writers,  including  Bacon.  It 
is  no  uncommon  experience  for  medical  men  in  Britain  to  be 
told  that  the  illness  or  delicacy  of  a  man  is  due  to  his  wife  being 
pregnant,  the  happy  termination  of  which  will  restore  him  to 
health  and  vigour. 

In  bringing  our  chapters  upon  midwifery  and  diseases  of 
women  to  a  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  in  the  practice  of 
obstetrics,  as  in  the  induction  of  abortion,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  an  amount  of  rationalism'  and  sound  common-sense  is 
displayed  that  stands  in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  common 
usages  in  the  other  branches  of  savage,  ancient  and  popular 
medicine.  But  it  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  in  the 
sketch  of  primitive  midwifery  which  he  has  just  read,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  magic,  demonism,  and  mysticism  in  general  is  much 
le93  than  what  exists  in  reality.  Allowance  must  therefore  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  this  is  an  undue  and  disproportionate 
presentation  of  sensible  and  reasonable  methods. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SURGERY,  MAJOR  AND  MINOR,  WITH 
COUNTER-IRRITATION 

We  have  already  described  certain  major  surgical  operations 
as  performed  by  uncivilized  practitioners,  some  of  which,  like 
the  Caesarian  Section  and  the  opening  of  the  skull  in  Neolithic 
times,  manifest  a  relative  skill  and  knowledge  that  are  truly 
astonishing. 

But  we  must  not  infer  from  those  feats  that  the  surgery  of 
uncivilized  man,  as  a  whole,  reaches  a  high  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Generally  speaking,  so 
meagrely  developed  is  it,  that  except  in  one  or  two  branches — 
the  treatment  of  fractures  for  instance — it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  Even  the  treatment  of  wounds ,  in  spite  of  man’s 
almost  universal  and  everlasting  warfare,  is  characterized  by 
general  carelessness  and  often  by  entire  neglect,  apart,  of  course, 
from  the  familiar  magical  usages  of  which  we  have  already 
given  so  many  examples.  Of  these  last,  we  shall  refer  in  this 
section  only  to  one  or  two,  since  we  propose  to  confine  our 
attention  to  such  methods  of  treatment  as  exemplify  the  rude 
beginnings  of  the  art  that  in  our  day  has  reached  such 
marvellous  precision  and  safety. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  excluding  the  civilized,  the 
regular  treatment  of  wounds,  whether  they  are  due  to  accident 
or  to  warfare,  is  just  no  treatment  at  all.  They  are  left  alone. 
Even  bleeding  arouses  but  a  casual  interest,  and  then  an  in¬ 
cantation  is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  is  relied  upon  for  its  arrest. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Everyone 
is  familiar,  for  example,  with  the  venerable  English  folk-remedy 
of  cobwebs  laid  upon  a  bleeding  wound,  the  filmy  sponge  en¬ 
couraging  coagulation,  as  all  who  have  seen  this  dressing  must 
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admit.  Some  instances  are  to  be  found  of  tight  bandaging 
for  haemorrhage,  laced  mayhap  with  an  incantation,  as  when 
Ulysses  was  wounded  by  the  boar. 

‘  Also  they  tended  the  wound  of  the  valiant  god-like  Odysseus — 
Bound  it  with  skill,  and  the  dark  red  blood  with  a  song  of 
enchantment 

Staunched.’  (Cotterill’s  Trans.) ' 

The  North  American  Indians  combined  the  pressure  with  a 
styptic,  for  they  used  to  fill  a  bleeding  wound  with  dry  powder 
before  bandaging  it.  South  Sea  Islanders  were  in  the  habit  of 
tying  a  bandage  of  tapa-cloth  so  tightly  round  the  injured 
part  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  ‘a  clumsy  tourniquet  ’  (Ella), 
and  A.  H.  Savage  Landor  reports  that  in  Tibet,  ‘  where 
everybody  is  a  surgeon,’  bleeding  is  arrested  by  a  wet  rag 
tightly  bound  over  the  wound. 

Snow  is  laid  on  a  bleeding  wound  by  northern  nations,  and 
the  reflex  action  of  cold  underlies  the  folk-remedy  of  the  church- 
door  key  down  the  back  for  epistaxis.  But,  curiously  enough, 
cold  is  less  generally  resorted  to '  than  heat  for  stilling  haemor¬ 
rhage.  Thus  the  North  Americans  used  to  apply  hot  leaves 
and  brands  to  bleeding  wounds,  and  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  were  wont  to  cauterize  them  with  a  glowing  sea-shell. 
In  the  Ebers  papyrus,  likewise,  when  the  treatment  of  certain 
tumours  with  the  knife  is  advised,  the  further  injunction  is  laid 
down,  ‘  burn  it  out  with  fire  so  that  it  may  not  bleed  freely.’ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Albucasis  and  the  Arabians,  probably 
owing  to  the  dislike  of  the  Mohammedan  to  shed  any  blood 
(other  than  that  of  Infidels),  used  the  cautery  and  not  the  cold 
knife  for  making  their  ordinary  incisions.  This  practice  passed 
over  into  Europe  and  remained  in  vogue  until  Saliceti  (thir¬ 
teenth  century)  displaced  it. 

The  plan  of  plunging  the  stump  of  a  limb,  amputated  as  a 
punitive  measure,  into  boiling  oil  or  pitch,  begun  perhaps  by 
wild  nature-races,  was  adopted  by  official  medicine  for  surgical 
amputations  in  the  pre-scientific  days,  and  it  still  survives  in 
Morocco. 

To  the  modern,  no  plan  for  stopping  haemorrhage  seems  so 
simple  and  obvious  as  that  of  tying  a  thread  or  string  round 
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a  bleeding  point.  Yet  the  notion  of  the  ligature  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  the  primitive  surgeon — a  striking 
example  of  the  Columbus  egg-trick.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,1  the  ligature  is  unknown  not  only  to  savage 
races  but  even  to  regular  medicine  until  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  The  cutting  of  vessels  between 
ligatures  is  now  credited  to  the  Alexandrian  surgeons,  and  the 
application  of  the  ligature  was  first  mentioned  by  Heliodorus 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  The  same  author  was 
acquainted  with  torsion. 

With  the  removal  of  foreign  material  from  a  wound  most 
races  are  familiar,  although  they  confine  their  attention,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  grosser  foreign  bodies  such  as  arrow-heads, 
bullets,  and  other  missiles.  These  the  American  Indians 
extracted  by  their  favourite  method  of  suction  by  the  lips. 

A  glimmer  of  sense  is  also  visible  in  the  treatment  of  their 
fresh  wounds  by  the  natives  of  Victoria,  Australia,  who,  we  are 
told,  looked  upon  bleeding  with  favour  as  it  cleansed  the  wound. 
They  were  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  encouraging  the  flow  by 
suction,  by  changes  of  posture,  and  by  kneading  the  tissues. 
When  once  the  wound  had  been,  as  they  thought,  sufficiently 
purified  by  these  means,  they  laid  upon  it  a  lump  of  resin  as 
a  dressing.  The  same  tribes  are  also  said  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  danger  of  retained  wound-secretions,  and  when 
the  lips  of  a  wound  closed  prematurely  they  would  open  them 
up  again. 

Even  drainage  is  not  altogether  unheard  of  before  modern 
days,  as  the  Dacota  Indians  used  to  insert  wicks  of  soft  tree- 
bark  into  their  wounds,  and  they  swilled  them  out,  besides, 
with  a  kind  of  syringe  made  of  a  bladder  and  the  quill  of  a 
feather. 

But  such  welcome  examples  of  accurate  observation  and 
sound  inference  are  but  sporadic  and  rare.  As  a  rule,  wounds 
are  left  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  nature.  Even  suturing 
seems  to  be  very  seldom  practised.  For,  although  almost  all 

1  According  to  one  authority  Asklepios  was  acquainted  with  the  ligature, 
but  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statement  I  do  not  know.  It  seems 
to  suggest,  however,  that  the  ligature  was  known  to  the  folk  of  those  early 
days.  The  ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  is,  as  we  saw  at  p.  324,  used  by 
many  uncivilized  races. 
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the  races  of  mankind  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  make  garments  of  hide  or  fabric  with  needle 
and  thread,1  however  rude,  nevertheless,  we  can  only  offer 
three  instances  of  the  suture  among  nature-races  ;  the  first, 
from  the  North  American  Indians,  who  used  for  the  purpose 
strips  of  lime-tree  bark  or  the  tendons  of  animals  ;  the  second, 
the  interrupted  suture  inserted  by  means  of  nails  into  the 
abdominal  wall  by  the  Uganda  native  whom  Felkin  saw  per¬ 
forming  the  Caesarian  Section  (p.  335)  ;  and  the  third,  the 
suturing  of  the  labia  in  the  operation  known  as  the  infibulation 
of  women  (p.  377). 

A  remarkable,  indeed  a  unique,  method  of  closing  wounds 
is  practised  by  certain  South  American  Indians.  Taking  some 
workers  of  the  leaf-cutter  ants  which  possess  very  powerful 
jaws,  they  apply  their  heads  to  the  edges  of  a  wound,  and,  as 
the  jaws  close  and  bring  the  edges  together,  they  cut  the  body 
of  the  insect  off,  the  jaws  remaining  automatically  in  position. 
(The  modern  surgical  contrivance  known  as  Michel’s  clips 
seems  almost  like  a  modification  of  this  ingenious  device.) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  ancient 
Egyptians  sutured  wounds.  Probably  they  did,  as  one  or  two 
mummies  have  been  found  in  whom  the  post-mortem  incision 
in  the  abdominal  wall  for  the  removal  of  the  viscera  has  been 
stitched  up,  albeit  in  such  a  way  that  the  thread  or  string  passes 
between  the  lips  of  the  opening.  (An  example  is  depicted  by 
Elliot  Smith  and  Dawson.) 

By  way  of  dressings,  fresh  leaves  are  sometimes  applied 
(Samoa,  Ceylon),  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  poultice  made  of 
herbs  or  the  soft  inner  bark  of  trees  is  laid  upon  the  wound. 
Clay  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  blacks  of  Australia, 
and,  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter,  tar  is  an  old  and  favourite 
folk-dressing  in  Europe.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
wound  is  left  unprotected. 

When  he  has  a  fracture  of  hone  to  deal  with,  however,  the 
primitive  surgeon  is  by  no  means  so  helpless  as  when  con- 

1  Bone-needles  furnished  with  an  eye,  together  with  the  tools  used  in 
their  manufacture,  have  been  found  in  Palaeolithic  deposits  of  the  late 
Solutrean  and  Magdalenian  stages  of  culture,  both  in  France  and  in  England. 
‘  A  splinter  was  taken  from  the  bone  by  means  of  a  graver  and  then  rounded 
by  scraping  with  a  serrated  flint.’ 
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fronted  with  a  wound.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  understand 
clearly  enough  the  nature  of  a  broken  limb,  many  medicine¬ 
men  being  more  or  less  skilled,  like  our  own  ‘  bone-specialists,’ 
in  the  setting  and  after-care  of  fractures.  But  here  also,  we 
may  remember,  magic  at  one  time  played  an  important  part, 
as  when  our  country-folk  of  not  so  very  long  ago  used  to  bind 
up  the  leg  of  a  stool  in  order  by  sympathy  to  bring  about  the 
knitting  of  a  broken  human  limb. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  rational  side  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
report  that  splints  are  quite  commonly  used  by  uncivilized 
doctors.  The  American  Indians,  for  example,  in  South  as 
well  as  in  North  America,  apply  splints  of  wood  or  bark,  and 
fix  them  carefully  with  bandages.  Some  of  the  tribes  leave 
the  splints  on  until  the  fracture  unites,  but  as  the  necessary 
extension  is  not  provided,  the  results  are  none  too  good. 

On  the  Island  of  Nias  splints  are  removed  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  and,  if  the  limb  breaks  again  or  if  the  patient  remains 
lame,  the  doctor  disclaims  all  responsibility,  ‘  for  who,’  says  he, 
‘  can  tell  what  goes  on  in  the  inside  of  a  man.’ 

Our  plaster  of  Paris  also  has  been  forestalled  by  the  natives 
of  South  Australia  who,  after  setting  the  limb,  encase  it  in  clay, 
which  hardens  and  protects  the  fracture  from  displacement. 
The  results  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

Elliot  Smith  and  Wood  Jones  (1910)  have  reproduced  in 
their  atlas  ancient  Egyptian  splints  made  of  palm-tree  wood, 
and  fractured  forearms  have  been  found  among  the  mummies 
with  their  splints  still  attached  and  fixed.  It  appears,  more¬ 
over,  from  the  anatomical  specimens  that  the  results  of  the 
treatment  in  Egypt  were  good,  for  several  fractured  bones  have 
consolidated  with  very  little  shortening.  Perhaps  this  is  no 
more  than  we  should  expect  from  what  we  know  of  the  high 
level  reached  by  Egyptian  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  true 
to  their  aim  of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds,  rational  and 
mystic,  the  Egyptians  did  not  forget  to  bring  to  the  aid  of 
splints  and  bandages  the  utterance  of  incantations. 

At  this  point  we  ought  perhaps  to  make  some  more  direct 
and  detailed  reference  to  the  bone-setter  than  we  have  hitherto 
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done,  seeing  that  he  has  come  to  occupy  a  prominent,  not  to 
say  a  respectable  position  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  our  modern 
public  but  also  of  at  least  some  of  our  modern  medical  men. 

Moreover,  the  plain  bone-setter  has,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  recently  blossomed  out  into  an  order  of  practi¬ 
tioner,  whose  pathology  seems  rather  odd  to  be  sure,  but 
whose  claims  to  be  officially  recognized  and  registered  are 
nevertheless  vociferous. 

With  this  later  development  we  have  no  concern,  nor  need 
we  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  high  public  esteem  for  the 
bone-setter,  or  for  any  quack-doctor.  All  we  have  to  "do  is 
to  trace,  if  we  can,  his  origin  and  history. 

Unfortunately,  facts  are  wanting.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  bone-setter  is,  to  begin  with,  one  of  that  class  of 
folk-doctor  who,  like  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  cure 
mystically  by  touch,  and,  if  that  is  so,  representatives  of  his 
order  are  common  enough  in  most  quarters  of  the  globe. 
But  the  first  hint  we  get  of  the  professional  setter  of  broken 
bones  comes  from  the  Arabians  of  Mohammedan  times.  It  is, 
however,  no  more  than  a  hint,  since  it  is  merely  an  inference 
drawn  from  etymology,  a  doubtful  source  of  historical 
information,  as  everyone  knows.  The  point  is  that  the 
Arabians  had  a  word  for  ‘  bone-setter,’  and,  when  algebra 
was  invented  by  them,  they  applied  the  same  name  to  their 
mathematicians,  as  being  men  who  also  re-united  fragments. 
The  word  was  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  its 
double  meaning,1  and  the  assumption  is  that,  as  those  nations 
had  no  expression  of  their  own,  either  for  4  bone-setter  ’  or 
for  this  particular  kind  of  mathematician,  neither  of  these 
was  known,  in  the  Peninsula  at  least,  before  the  Moorish 
invasion. 

Whether  or  not  there  were  any  professional  bone-setters 
elsewhere  in  Europe  prior  to  that  event  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover.  At  the  present  day  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 

1  Algebrista ,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  is  the  name. 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  word,  T.  P.  Beddoes  informs 
me,  occurred  when  Don  Quixote  was  first  translated  into  English.  Cervantes 
describes  how  his  hero  on  one  occasion  repaired  to  an  Algebrista  to  have  his 
bones  attended  to,  and  the  English  translator,  misled  by  its  appearance, 
rendered  the  word  not  as  ‘  bone-setter  ’  but  as  ‘  mathematician  !  ’ 
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European  countries,  but  they  may  have  spread  thither  from 
Spain. 

But  if  fractures  are  sensibly  treated  by  savage  races,  dislo¬ 
cations  are  but  seldom  understood,  although  efforts  are 
sometimes  made,  as  in  Tibet,  to  bring  the  displaced  limb 
into  position  with  a  strong  jerk  or  pull. 

On  Nias,  as  we  saw  in  Part  I,  Chapter  I,  infants  who  come 
into  the  world  foot  first  are  looked  upon  as  able  to  reduce  dis¬ 
locations.  Assistants,  to  be  sure,  are  at  hand  to  give  the 
necessary  pull  for  reduction,  but  only  those  born  with  the  gift 
can  direct  with  their  hands  the  return  of  the  bone  into  its 
articular  cavity. 

With  regard  to  the  surgical  removal  of  limbs,  an  inspection 
of  the  ancient  Peruvian  collection  in  the  Berlin  Museum  con¬ 
vinced  E.  Hollander  that  the  Incas  used  to  perform  amputa¬ 
tions.  Savage  Landor  also  states  that  in  Tibet  the  lopping  off 
of  limbs  for  surgical  reasons  is  undertaken,  but  with  fatal 
results.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  the  North  American 
Indians  would  go  so  far  so  as  to  chop  off  injured  fingers,  an 
operation  witnessed  also  by  Ella  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  surgical  amputations  do  not  seem 
to  be  ever  attempted  by  uncultured  races.1 

And  crutches,  according  to  Bartels,  are  unknown  ! 

We  may  add  that  Ella  reports  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
he  knew  of  a  native  who  operated  on  himself  for  femoral  hernia, 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  from  which  he  died. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  an  account  of  lithotomy 
as  practised  by  folk-surgeons.  (For  other  folk-operations  on 
the  urethra  see  p.  368.) 

Stone  in  the  bladder  is  well  known  almost  everywhere,  and 
we  have  already  dwelt  with  its  medicinal  treatment.  But  in 
addition  to  internal  remedies  there  has  long  been  among  many 
nations  an  operator  who  cuts  for  stone. 

A  peripatetic  ‘  specialist,’  living  upon  his  one  operation, 
usually  learned  from  his  father,  and  ignorant  of  everything 

1  In  our  survey  we  do  not  include  the  practice,  common  all  over  the 
world  and  going  back  apparently  to  Palaeolithic  times,  of  self-mutilation  by 
striking  off  fingers,  as  we  can  scarcely  call  that  surgery. 
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beyond  it,  he  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece,  in  India  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  in  Europe  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  The  earliest  written  account  of 
lithotomy  we  owe  to  Celsus  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  as  his 
operation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  Indian 
folk-specialist,  it  is  not  straining  credulity  to  suppose  that  it 
represents  the  ancient  Egyptian  operation,  and  is  therefore  a 
genuine  major  operation  of  the  folk,  like  the  Caesarian  Section. 
We  proceed  to  describe  it  as  practised  to-day  in  India. 

The  operator  inserts  his  finger  into  the  anus  and  from  the 
bowel  presses  the  stone  against  the  perineum  until  it  renders 
the  skin  prominent.  Then  with  an  ordinary  razor  a  deep  in¬ 
cision  is  made  into  the  protrusion  and  carried  down  until  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  is  penetrated.  The  stone  is  extracted  by 
most  Indian  operators  with  a  scoop. 

In  modern  India,  peripatetic  folk-surgeons  operate  also  for 
cataract,  the  couching  operation  being  performed. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe  these  ambulatory  specialists 
were  well  known,  and  they  operated  for  hernia  and  cataract 
as  well  as  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  Lecene  indeed  remarks 
that  they  alone  at  this  epoch  had  the  boldness  to  undertake  any 
kind  of  major  surgery.  To  them,  therefore,  is  due  the  credit 
of  preserving  the  operative  methods  of  antiquity  throughout 
our  dark  ages  in  defiance  of  the  hostility  of  ‘  the  surgeons  of 
the  long  robe.’  For  these  specialists  and  the  operations  they 
performed  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  regular 
practitioners  of  medicine.  As  we  all  know,  the  surgeon  proper 
himself,  whether  barber-surgeon  or  educated  surgeon,  was 
despised  as  inferior  to  the  learned  physician  in  former  days,  a 
prejudice  the  effects  of  which  can  still  be  traced  in  many  of  our 
existing  medical  institutions.  But  the  contempt  for  the  surgeon 
as  a  handicraftsman,  a  mere  tradesman,  was  but  a  mild  senti¬ 
ment  compared  with  the  aversion  which,  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  lithotomist  inspired.  And  the  objection  extended 
to  his  operation.  In  Egypt,  the  priest-physicians  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  cut  for  stone,  and,  as  the  Hippocratic  oath  reminds 
us,  the  same  prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  Asklepiadae,  and, 
coming  down  the  centuries,  upon  the  regular  practitioners, 
clerks  and  laymen  alike,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  later. 
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We  proceed  now  to  those  methods  of  treating  disease  that 
come  under  the  heading  of  minor  surgery. 

Among  those  blood-letting  stands  pre-eminent.  As  every¬ 
body  knows,  it  is  very  ancient  ;  but  just  how  ancient  it  may  be 
nobody  knows.  It  is  also  very  widespread. 

Among  nature-races  there  are  three  varieties  of  blood-letting  ; 
suction,  scarification,  and  venesection.  The  leech,  a  fourth 
variety,  occupies  a  class  by  itself. 

Suction  Bartels  looks  upon  as  a  kind  of  dry  cupping,  and  it 
may  have  been  begun,  as  he  suggests,  as  a  means  of  extracting 
a  disease-demon,  or,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  a 
supposed  foreign  body,  like  the  stones  of  the  American  Indian 
medicine-man.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mode  of  dry  cupping 
only,  for  in  British  Columbia,  in  California,  and  in  Australia 
the  suction  is  so  energetically  performed  that  blood  is  exuded, 
and  that  without  any  visible  breach  of  the  skin.  Ordinary 
wounds,  by  the  way,  as  well  as  the  bites  and  stings  of  snakes 
and  scorpions,  are  treated  in  this  fashion  in  Northern  Mexico 
and  in  Australia. 

Scarification  is  also  widely  distributed.  Knives  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  or  sharp  mussel-shells,  flints,  glass,  and  even 
thorns  and  fish-bones.  The  Karaya  Indians  of  Brazil  possess 
special  instruments  for  the  operation  made  of  a  triangular  piece 
of  nut-shell  to  which  fish-teeth,  protected  by  cotton  wool,  are 
attached.  The  Dacota  and  Canadian  Indians  follow  up  scari¬ 
fication  with  suction,  and  so  obtain  the  effect  of  a  wet  cup. 

The  leech  was  unknown  in  regular  medicine  until  the  first 
century  a.d.,  but  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  in 
Asia,  and  particularly  in  Bengal.  The  date  of  its  appearance 
in  Europe  suggests  that  we  owe  the  leech  to  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  India.  In  any  case,  once  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  West  it  quickly  became  popular,  and  its  uses, 
together  with  the  mishaps  that  sometimes  attended  its  appli¬ 
cation,  are  fully  described  by  the  Graeco-Roman  and  Arabian 
medical  writers. 

Venesection,  although  the  most  advanced  and  perfected  form 
of  blood-letting,  is  practised  by  many  uncivilized  races. 

What  looks  like  its  primitive  form  is  reported  as  being  in 
vogue  among  the  Isthmus  and  South  American  Indians. 
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Among  the  former  ‘  the  operator  shoots  a  small  arrow  from  a 
bow  into  different  parts  of  the  body  .  .  .  until  he  happens  to 
pierce  a  vein.  The  arrow  is  grasped  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  in  order  to  keep  it  from  penetrating  too  deep/ 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Karsten  {lx.  p.  156). 

‘  Quite  commonly  spread  all  over  South  America  is  the 
custom  of  drawing  blood  from  the  body  in  order  to  get  relief 
in  sickness,  or,  as  it  is  often  stated,  to  enhance  the  muscular 
strength  of  certain  limbs,  for  instance,  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

.  .  .  The  spirits  .  .  .  are  supposed  to  enter  into  the  system, 
and  especially  to  mix  in  the  blood,  thus  giving  rise  to  ailments 
of  different  kinds  and  to  a  state  of  weakness  in  the  particular 
part  of  the  organism  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves. 
The  Indian  thinks  that  by  bleeding  that  part  he  will  rid  himself 
of  the  dangerous  intruder — just  as  he  sometimes  thinks  it  will 
leave  his  body  by  mere  perspiration — and  this  belief  is  naturally 
supported  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  such  purgations 
really  may  give  some  relief.  .  .  Thus,  they  say  that,  by  draw¬ 
ing  blood  from  the  arm,  the  limb  will  get  more  strength  for 
pulling  the  bow  ;  the  practice  i3  therefore  especially  resorted 
to  before  going  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.  If  the  arm  fails 
or  trembles  in  pulling  the  bow,  its  weakness  is  .  .  .  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  mohsek  in  the  blood,  and  they  think  that  the  evil 
demon  will  leave  the  body  with  the  blood  drawn.’ 

The  same  author  quotes  von  Spix  and  von  Martius  as  stating 
that  certain  Amazon  tribes  in  their  medicine  do  not  hesitate  to 
draw  considerable  quantities  of  blood  and  even  to  cut  off  limbs. 
‘  They  know  the  practice  of  venesection  and  perform  it  on  the 
arm,  the  operation  being  carried  out  by  letting  off  from  a 
miniature  bow  a  small  arrow,  to  the  point  of  which  a  small 
crystal  is  attached.  The  arrow  was  pressed  against  the  vein 
before  it  was  shot.’ 

Karsten  connects  the  use  of  the  arrow  for  this  purpose 
with  the  belief  in  the  magical  sending  of  arrow-heads,  which 
is  as  prevalent  in  those  parts  as  it  used  to  be  in  Europe  (see 
p.  205). 

The  Incas  of  Peru  are  also  said  to  have  practised  venesection, 
opening  the  veins  as  close  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the  evil 
was  seated.  In  the  case  of  severe  headache  they  bled  them- 
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selves  between  the  eyebrows.  The  lancet  used  was  a  flint- 
stone  attached  to  a  stick. 

In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  according  to  Ella,  the  natives  used 
‘  bleeding  freely  and  fearlessly,’  in  most  inflammatory  disorders, 
without  regard  to  situation,  and  often  with  serious  results. 

Elsewhere  in  uncivilized  countries  a  special  vein  is  selected 
and  opened  with  a  knife,  a  sharp  stone,  a  shark’s  tooth,  or  a 
shell.  A  resemblance  to  the  old  medical  practice  in  Europe 
of  associating  certain  veins  with  diseases  in  special  parts  of  the 
body  is  reported  of  the  Central  Californian  Indians,  who  used 
to  venesect  in  the  right  arm  for  diseases  of  the  trunk,  and  in 
the  left  for  diseases  of  the  extremities. 

Thus  we  are  able  once  more  to  trace  back  to  quite  primitive 
pathology  a  method  of  treatment  still  in  vogue  in  modern 
medicine. 

Coming  to  civilized  races,  we  find  that  venesection  was 
practised  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  since  when 
it  has  been  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  medical  history.  At  the  present  day  the  practice  is, 
doubtless,  much  less  frequently  resorted  to  than  it  used  to  be. 
But  the  change  is  one  of  fashion  merely,  a  reaction  from  the 
excessive  blood-letting  of  our  predecessors  rather  than  a 
scientific  reformation  which  is  likely  to  be  sustained  by  our 
successors. 

Cupping,  wet  as  well  as  dry,  is  also  widely  distributed,  and 
specially  designed  cups  are  used  by  several  uncivilized  races, 
the  air  in  the  cup  being  exhausted  by  suction. 

Cauterization,  to  which  we  now  turn,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
sometimes  used  to  prevent  or  arrest  bleeding  ;  it  is  also,  we 
may  add,  employed  by  some  medicine-men  to  prevent  wound- 
inflammation.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  are  dealing  with 
cauterization  as  a  remedy  for  disease,  and  it  is  of  particular 
interest  to  us,  as  it  introduces  for  our  consideration  the  old  and 
popular  method  of  treatment  known  as  ‘  coimter -irritation .’ 

Many  varieties  of  cautery  exist ;  hot  leaves,  red-hot  cinders 
and  shells,  as  well  as  glowing  metal,  being  employed. 

The  Andamanese,  for  example,  treat  skin-diseases  by  placing 
on  the  affected  area  a  flat  stone*  that  has  been  heated  in  the  fire. 
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And  the  Twana  Indians,  like  many  other  uncivilized  doctors 
up  and  down  the  world,  have  great  faith  in  the  actual  cautery 
as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  pains.  The  same  was  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  for  obstinate  ulcers,  and  those  of 
South  California  used  to  burn  the  primary  syphilitic  sore  with 
a  red-hot  ember. 

By  the  Bhils,  a  primitive  race  in  Rajputana,  the  actual  cautery 
is  employed,  women  being  the  surgeons,  for  all  diseases  attended 
by  swelling,  such  as  inflammations,  tumours,  cysts,  and  even 
dislocations.  Hernia  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  a  practice, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  harmful  practice,  followed  also, 
curiously  enough,  by  certain  African  negroes  ( B.M.J .  July, 
1912.) 

In  Morocco,  at  the  present  day,  all  sorts  of  intractable 
diseases — rheumatism,  gastric  catarrh,  and  even  splenic  and 
hepatic  tumours,  are  treated  with  the  cautery,  and  the  native 
practitioners  possess  specially  designed  cautery-irons,  borrowed 
no  doubt,  like  those  of  our  own  mediaeval  doctors,  from  the 
ancient  world  through  the  Arabians. 

The  use  of  the  cautery  is  referred  to  in  the  Ebers  papyrus, 
four  out  of  the  eleven  varieties  of  tumour  mentioned  in  the 
collection  being  treated  therewith.  We  may  cite  an  instance  : 

‘  Instructions  for  a  tumour  of  the  flesh  in  any  part  of  the  body 
of  a  person. 

When  thou  comest  upon  a  tumour  of  the  flesh  in  any  part  of 
the  body  of  a  person  and  thou  dost  find  it  like  skin  on  his  flesh  ; 
it  is  moist  ;  it  moves  under  thy  fingers  save  when  thy  fingers  are 
held  still,  then  its  movement  is  caused  by  thy  fingers.  So  shall 
thou  say  ;  it  is  a  tumour  of  the  flesh.  I  will  treat  the  disease 
since  I  will  try  to  cure  it  with  fire,  as  the  metal-worker  cures.’ 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that  the 
Bhils  in  modern  India  also  treat  tumours  with  the  cautery. 

We  may  insert  here  a  remarkable  account  of  cauterization 
from  the  Hippocratic  writings  (‘  Airs  and  Places  ’).  Speaking 
of  the  Sauromatae  or  Sarmatae,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  referring 
perhaps  to  the  Amazonians,  the  author  says  these  women 

‘  have  no  right  breast  ;  for  while  still  of  a  tender  age  their 
mothers  heat  strongly  a  copper  instrument,  constructed  for  this 
very  purpose,  and  apply  it  to  the  right  breast,  which  is  burnt  up, 
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and,  its  development  being  arrested,  all  the  strength  and  fullness 
are  determined  to  the  right  shoulder  and  arm.’  (Adam’s  Trans.) 

At  this  juncture  we  may  appropriately  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  curious  grooving  found  in  certain  Neolithic  skulls  and  known 
as  the  ‘  sincipital  T  ’  which  its  discoverer,  the  French  archaeo¬ 
logist,  Manouvrier,  believes  to  have  been  produced  by  cauteri¬ 
zation. 

On  certain  Neolithic  crania,  female  for  the  most  part, 
exhumed  in  the  Department  of  Seine  et  Oise,  Manouvrier  in 
1895  found  grooved  cicatrices  of  a  T-shape  in  the  bones  of  the 
cranial  vault.  The  groove,  unlike  the  Neolithic  trephine-holes 
described  at  p.  142,  does  not  pass  through  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull.  The  long  limb  of  the  T  runs  in  the  middle  line  from 
about  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone  back  to  near  the  posterior 
fontanelle  and  here  the  transverse  limbs  diverge. 

The  grooves  Manouvrier  supposes  to  be  due  to  deep  cauteri¬ 
zations  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  Elerodotus  (Book  IV.  187)  in 
the  following  : 

‘  For  the  practice  of  many  Libyan  nomads  (I  cannot  with 
exactness  say  whether  it  be  the  practice  of  all)  is  to  take  their 
children  when  four  years  old  and  with  grease  of  sheep’s  wool  to 
burn  the  veins  of  their  scalps  and  sometimes  of  their  temples 
that  so  the  children  may  be  never  afterwards  afflicted  by  phlegm 
running  down  from  the  head.  They  say  this  makes  their  children 
most  healthy.’  (A.  D.  Godley’s  Trans.) 

Deep  cauterizations  of  the  head  similar  to  those  described 
by  Herodotus  were  also  frequently  employed  by  the  natives  on 
Loyalty  Island  (South  Seas)  in  1874,  according  to  Ella. 

The  Greek  surgeons,  too,  Celsus  informs  us,  recommended 
them  in  the  treatment  of  certain  ocular  affections.  Then  the 
Arabians,  and,  in  their  turn,  the  mediaeval  doctors  employed 
them  freely.  Finally,  Lecene  states  that  as  late  as  the  end  of 
last  century  the  same  kind  of  deep  cauterization,  of  the  nape 
of  the  neck  or  the  temples,  was  still  being  used  in  some  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  for  certain  forms  of  amaurosis. 

Here  then  we  seem  once  more  to  have  an  archaic  method  of 
treatment,  based  upon  some  long-lost  theory,  possibly  anti¬ 
demoniac,  lingering  on  into  the  days  of  modern  medicine. 
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That  it  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  no  one  can 
deny,  but  that  it  links  on  to  the  Neolithic  sincipital  T-grooving 
is  perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly  manifest.  Can  we  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  accept  Manouvrier’s  opinion  that  this  grooving  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  actual  cautery  ?  We  must  remember  that  the 
effect  of  burning  bone  is  its  destruction,  but  not  its  immediate 
separation.  The  latter  takes  place  slowly  by  the  familiar  pro¬ 
cess  of  sequestration  and  exfoliation,  in  the  course  of  which 
reactionary  osteitis  and  sometimes  extension  of  necrosis  are 
apt  to  occur. 

Consequently,  the  separation  of  bone  destroyed  by-  heat 
leaves  a  depression  with  irregular  sides.  Without  an  inspection 
of  the  crania  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  express  a  definite 
opinion,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  illustrations  given,  the 
margins  of  the  sincipital  T- groove  are  even  and  regular,  a 
feature  which  suggests  that,  like  the  trephine-holes  in  Neolithic 
skulls,  these  grooves  were  formed  by  scraping. 

My  friend,  Dr.  T.  Wilson  Parry,  whose  work  on  Neolithic 
trephining  is  well  known,  agrees  with  this  criticism. 

We  may  add  that  it  is  not  stated  that  the  cauterizations 
described  by  Herodotus  and  those  undertaken  for  ocular  and 
other  affections  in  ancient  and  modern  times  were  deep  enough 
to  destroy  the  bone  of  the  cranial  vault. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  then,  it  would  be  well  to 
suspend  judgment. 

We  recur  once  more  to  the  subject  of  counter-irritation  in 
general. 

From  the  actual  cautery  to  blistering  by  cantharides  is  but  a 
step.  The  one  is,  perhaps,  the  outcome  of  the  other.  At  all 
events  they  are  therapeutically  related  the  one  to  the  other. 

Where  and  when  the  cantharis  vesicatoria,  or  Spanish  fly,  was 
first  used  in  medicine  I  cannot  discover.  But  it  was  known  to 
Pliny,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides,  and  the  Romans  had  a  proverb  : 
cantharis  pilulam ,  which  signifies,  according  to  Fernie,  that 
4  the  cantharis  insect  of  the  ancients  rolled  pieces  of  asses’  dung 
backwards  into  the  shape  of  pills,’ — reminding  us  of  the  scarab 
beetle  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  counter- irritation,  the  moxa  may  be 
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mentioned,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  the  cautery  in  China  and 
Japan,  whence  it  was  imported  into  Europe. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  in  the  past, 
and,  in  fact  until  quite  lately,  the  counter-irritation  method  of 
treatment  was  overdone.  I  have  myself  in  former  days  fre¬ 
quently  seen  patients  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
rendered  uncomfortable  by  croton-oil  pustules  all  over  the 
chest- wall.  But  the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  a  practical 
abandonment  of  all,  or  almost  all,  counter-irritation.  Largely, 
I  believe,  because  we  cannot  explain  its  modus  operandi.  The 
age  turns  a  cold  shoulder  upon  empiricism. 

This  prejudice,  for  I  am  afraid  it  is  little  else,  is  not  likely  to 
be  weakened  when  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  counter-irrita¬ 
tion.  For,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  already  suspects,  burning, 
scalding,  and  blistering,  when  used  as  remedies  for  disease  by 
uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  races,  are  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  making  a  demon’s  habitat  too  hot  for  him,  as  the 
following  shows  : 

A.  H.  Savage  Landor  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  fire-cures 
of  Tibet,  which  are  employed,  he  was  told,  to  drive  away  the 
spirits  that  have  entered  the  body  and  caused  disease.  He  saw 
the  cure  in  operation  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  lumbago. 
The  medicine-man  first  of  all  applied  a  blazing  brand  to  several 
spots  on  the  abdomen  and  back,  and  then,  placing  upon  these 
spots  cones  of  what  looked  like  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  he  set 
them  on  fire  with  his  brand,  and  so  encircled  the  patient’s  body 
with  a  girdle  of  severe  burns.  So  severe  were  the  patient’s 
sufferings  that  in  a  few  hours  he  had  become  a  dying  man. 
But  the  doctor  was  unperturbed. 

‘  He  may  die,’  said  he  to  Landor,  ‘  but  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  patient,  not  the  cure.  Besides,  what  does  it  matter  whether 
you  die  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?  ’ 

Here  is  a  milder  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  treatment  : 

On  the  Andaman  Islands  ‘  in  phthisis  or  when  some  internal 
organ  is  diseased,  steps  are  taken  by  the  patient’s  friends  to 
bring  to  naught  the  machinations  of  the  evil  spirit  to  whom 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  ascribed.  To  this  end,  one  or 
more  necklaces  of  bone  are  first  of  all  firmly  fastened  to  the 
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seat  of  the  pain,  and  then  a  lump  of  beeswax  is  held  over  a  fire 
until  it  drops  and  this  is  rapidly  applied  to  the  part.’ 

Nevertheless,  even  if  counter-irritation  be  antidemoniac  in 
the  beginning,  it  may  none  the  less  be  occasionally  curative, 
for  we  have  frequently  found  in  the  course  of  our  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  origin  of  remedies  a  method,  based  originally 
upon  some  now  exploded  theory,  that  yet  proves  to  be  of  value 
in  practice.  There  is,  that  is  to  say,  something  to  be  said  for 
empiricism  after  all. 

With  regard  to  antidemoniac  treatment  in  general,  and 
counter-irritation  in  particular,  the  plausible  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  me,  that  this  kind  of  therapy  may  have  been 
based  upon  actual  experience  to  begin  with  ;  that  the  accidental 
occurrence  of  a  burn,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  a  painful 
disease,  may  have  abolished  the  pain  and  cured  the  disease  ; 
that  from  such  an  accident  the  therapeutic  employment  of 
cauterization  may  have  arisen  ;  and  that  the  antidemoniac 
motive  may  only  be  an  afterthought,  supplied  in  order  to 
explain  a  puzzling  fact. 

Possibilities,  of  course,  must  always  be  admitted,  but  to  this 
particular  theory  there  is  one  objection,  insuperable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever,  in  folk-lore  or  archaeology,  that,  so  far  as  counter¬ 
irritation  at  least  is  concerned,  such  a  translation,  from  open- 
eyed  empiricism  to  mysticism,  has  ever  occurred. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XIII 

Suturing  in  Ancient  Egypt. — Since  the  foregoing  chapter  was  set 
up  in  type,  Prof.  Breasted  of  Chicago  has  most  generously  forwarded 
to  me  advance  proofs  of  a  work  he  is  publishing  upon  an  Egyptian 
Surgical  Papyrus.  His  translation  of  this  papyrus  clearly  shows  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  surgeons  had  attained  to  a  considerable  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  as  many  are  described  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  each  being  more  or  less 
systematically  detailed. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  the  surgeon  is  instructed,  when  dealing 
with  certain  flesh-wounds,  particularly  on  the  skull,  the  auricle, 
nose,  forehead,  etc.,  ‘  to  draw  together  the  edges  of  the  wound,’ 
and  as  in  these  situations  such  approximation  cannot  be  effected 
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by  a  bandage,  either  sutures  or  adhesive  plaster  must  have  been 
employed.  Now  adhesive  plaster  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  and 
was  used  by  them  in  the  treatment  of  gaping  wounds, — it  is  mentioned 
indeed  in  two  of  the  cases  here  being  dealt  with — but  the  hieroglyph 
for  adhesive  plaster  is  known,  while  in  several  of  these  cases  the 
surgeon  is  bidden  to  draw  together  the  edges  of  the  wound  with 
something  which  is  transliterated  from  the  hieroglyphic  characters 
as  ydr.  This  ydr  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  becoming  ‘  loose  ’ 
during  the  after-progress  of  the  wound,  and  as,  in  one  instance, 
‘  sticking  in,’ — not  adhering  to — ‘  the  two  lips  of  the  wound.’ 

Prof.  Breasted  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ydr  can 
only  mean  ‘  stitching  ’  or  ‘  sewing.’  ‘  Curiously  enough,’  he  adds, 
‘  the  Egyptian  word  for  “  to  stitch,”  “  to  sew,”  common  as  it  must 
have  been  in  everyday  life,  is  unknown  to  us.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  have  recovered  it  in  this  surgical  use  of  ydr.’ 

This  argument  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  question  of  ancient 
Egyptian  suturing  definitely  in  the  affirmative. 

I  should  like,  in  concluding  this  note,  to  express  to  Prof.  Breasted 
my  most  grateful  thanks  for  enabling  me  to  make  this  early  allusion 
to  his  most  interesting  discovery. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CIRCUMCISION  AND  OTHER  MUTILATIONS 

‘  Ilus,  continued  my  father,  circumcised  his  whole  arrily  one 
morning. — Not  without  a  court  martial  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby. — 
Though  the  learned,  continued  he,  taking  no  notice  of  my  uncle 
Toby}s  remark,  but  turning  to  Yorick , — are  greatly  divided  still 
who  Ilus  was  ; — some  say  Saturn  ; — some  the  Supreme  Being  ; — 
others,  no  more  than  a  brigadier-general  under  Pharaohneco . — 
Let  him  be  who  he  will,  said  my  uncle  Toby  I  know  not  by  what 
article  of  war  he  could  justify  it. 

The  controvertists,  answered  my  father,  assign  two  and  twenty 
different  reasons  for  it  : — others,  indeed  who  have  drawn  their 
pens  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  have  shewn  the  world 
the  futility  of  the  greatest  part  of  them. — But  then  again,  our  best 
polemic  divines — .’ 


Circumcision  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  prevalent  of  ceremonial  operations.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Jews,  nor  was  it,  seemingly,  initiated  by  them. 

There  is  a  general  impression,  based  upon  the  longevity  of 
that  people  and  upon  their  reputed  freedom  from  venereal 
disease  and  cancer  of  the  penis,  that  the  operation  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  them  as  a  hygienic  measure,  and  that  it  was  elevated 
by  the  mysterious  figure  we  call  Moses  to  the  position  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  in  order  that  the  national  observance  of  a 
salutary  practice  might  be  secured  to  his  people  for  all  time. 
This,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  an  entirely  modern  supposi¬ 
tion,  difficult  to  sustain,  we  may  remark,  in  the  face  of  St. 
Paul’s  indifference  to  the  rite. 

But  before  we  can  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  hygienic  and  other  explanations  of  the  origin  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  review  its  distribution 
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and  variants  among  the  different  races  that  practise  it,  and  to 
glance  at  the  reasons,  if  any,  given  for  its  adoption. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  mention  that  certain  carvings  of 
Palaeolithic  origin  (Magdalenian  stage),  found  in  France,  show 
phallic  figures  ‘  which  seem  to  have  undergone  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  circumcision  or  some  similar  mutilation.’  (R.  A.  S. 
Macalister.)  If  this  interpretation  turns  out  to  be  correct, 
these  figures  furnish  us  with  what  is  by  far  the  earliest  record 
of  the  operation. 

Apart  from  that  instance,  which  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
accept  with  caution,  the  first  indications  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  operation  emanate  from  Egypt.  On  a  bas-relief,  in  a  small 
temple  at  Khons,  an  annexe  to  the  larger  temple  of  Maut  at 
Karnac,  there  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  performance 
of  the  rite  upon  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age.  The  temple 
was  founded  by  Rameses  II,  a  king  of  the  XIXth  Dynasty, 
who  reigned  about  1200  B.c.  But  this  is  not  the  earliest 
picture.  Elliot  Smith  reports  that  he  has  found  ‘  a  series  of 
ancient  Egyptian  pictures  ’  showing  circumcision  ‘  which  were 
carved  2000  years  before  the  time  of  Rameses  II,’  and  he  has 
also  observed  that  early  pre-historic  men  in  Egypt,  a  thousand 
years  earlier  still,  were  circumcised. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  operation  on  the  foreskin 
practised  by  those  early  Egyptians  was  not  circumcision  as  we 
know  it,  but  ‘  incision,’  as  it  is  called,  ‘  a  dorsal  longitudinal 
cutting  of  the  prepuce  without  removing  it  ’  (Prof.  Elliot 
Smith — Private  communication  to  the  author),  and  all  adult 
males  of  the  pre-dynastic  period  were  so  treated. 

About  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  (3400  B.c.)  true  circum¬ 
cision  came  into  practice,  and,  in  Egypt,  replaced  incision. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  incision,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  ‘  modified  ’  operation,  is  still  practised  by  a  considerable 
number  of  races.  (To  call  it  the  ‘  modified  ’  operation  is  ob¬ 
viously  incorrect,  since  it  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  operation 
known  to  us.) 

Thus  Elliot  Smith  has  been  able  to  trace  the  rite  back  to 
about  4000  B.c.  (5000  B.c.  according  to  Flinders  Petrie)  or 
nearly  6000  years  ago  ! 

The  next  record,  and  the  first  written  account,  occurs  in  the 
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17th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which,  although  penned 
somewhere  about  800  B.c.,  is  obviously  a  tradition  or  folk-tale 
of  unknown  age.  Here  it  is  : 

‘  And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God  ; 
walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect. 

And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will 
multiply  thee  exceedingly. 

And  Abram  fell  on  his  face  and  God  talked  with  him,  saying, 

As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  a  father  of  many  nations. 

Neither  shall  thy  name  be  called  any  more  Abram,  Hut  thy 
name  shall  be  Abraham  ;  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made 
thee. 

And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations 
of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee. 

And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  thee  and  me  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
to  be  a  god  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee, 

And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  a[l  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everlasting  possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God. 

And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant 
therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  every  man  child  among 
you  shall  be  circumcised. 

And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin  ;  and  it 
shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you. 

And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you, 
every  man  child  in  your  generations,  he  that  is  born  in  the  house, 
or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed. 

He  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy 
money,  must  needs  be  circumcised  :  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in 
your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant. 

And  the  uncircumcised  man  child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin 
is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people  ;  he 
hath  broken  my  covenant/ 

Now  although  this  tale  is  quite  obviously  what  folk-lorists 
call  an  etiological  myth,  that  is  to  say,  a  story  which  has  arisen 
to  give  a  colourable  excuse  for  an  already  existing  practice,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  carries  at  least  a  hint  of  what  the  originators 
of  the  tale,  at  all  events,  supposed  to  be  the  reason  for  circum¬ 
cision,  namely,  that  it  was  a  means  of  ensuring  male  fertility. 
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The  national  tradition  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  intended  to  be  an  unusually  prolific  people,  and  the  sure 
method  of  accomplishing  that  end,  according  to  the  myth- 
makers,  was  to  circumcise  the  males.  Further,  the  role  of  the 
male  in  the  fertilization  of  the  female  is  here  quite  clearly 
recognised  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  denote  that  this  story 
arose  in  a  period  much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
rite.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  point  later  on.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  this  account  there  is  no  trace  of  any  personal  or 
national  hygienic  precaution,  save  in  so  far  as  fertilization  is 
concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Hebrews  learned  the  practice 
from  the  Egyptians.  To  this  also  we  shall  refer  later.  We 
may  now  remark,  however,  that  there  are  differences  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  ritual. 

The  Egyptians,  as  the  bas-relief  at  Khons  shows,  followed 
what  we  shall  find  to  be  the  general  rule  of  circumcising  boys 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  whereas  the  Hebrews  circumcise  on 
the  eighth  day  after  birth,  save  of  course  in  the  case  of  converts 
to  Judaism.  In  Egypt  it  appears,  moreover,  that  the  rite  was 
confined  to  the  aristocracy,  the  priestly  and  military  castes, 
while  among  the  Hebrews  all  classes  were  circumcised,  as  if 
by  so  doing  this  nation  wished  to  emphasize  its  claim  to  be 
the  aristocrat  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Finally,  the 
Egyptian  practice  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  religious  observance. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  common  to  circumcision  as 
practised  by  both  nations,  namely,  that  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  with  a  stone  knife.  This  fact  harmonizes  with  Elliot 
Smith’s  discovery  that  the  rite  was  in  vogue  among  the  pre- 
Dynastic  people  of  the  Nile  Valley.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  both  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  derived  the  custom  from  a 
source  common  to  both,  and  that  the  diversities  of  later  times 
were  imparted  to  the  rite  during  the  course  of  its  long  filtration 
through  the  ages. 

The  Jews,  as  we  all  know,  have  never  abandoned  the  rite, 
except,  to  be  sure,  when  they  abandon  their  religion  and  cut 
themselves  off  from  their  community.  But  the  operation  as 
performed  nowadays,  in  England  at  all  events,  has  been  shorn 
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of  so  many  features  formerly  characteristic  of  it  that  if  a  rabbi 
of  Talmudic  time  or  even  of  much  later  date  were  able  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  modern  ceremony,  I  fear  he  would  think  that  Israel 
had  erred  and  strayed  from  their  ways.  By  the  ancients,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  stone  knife  was  considered  necessary.  In  modern 
times  the  operator,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  medical  man,  is 
satisfied  with  a  steel  knife.  Sometimes,  however,  as  I  have 
myself  observed,  it  has  a  stone  handle — an  interesting  survival. 
In  olden  days,  moreover,  the  Jewish  official  used  to  suck  the 
wound,  tie  also — indeed  this  held  good  until  quite  recently — 
used  to  fill  his  mouth  with  wine  and  squirt  it  over  the  wound. 
We  do  not,  however,  find  the  modern  Jewish  operator,  at  least 
in  England,  adhering  to  those  bad  old  ways.  The  modern  rite 
is  performed  after  a  more  cleanly  fashion,  but  hygiene,  as  we 
understand  it,  does  not  make  an  early  appearance  upon  the 
scene.  In  England  even  now  the  bleeding  vessels  are  not 
ligatured  ;  nor  are  sutures  inserted,  with  the  result  that  severe 
haemorrhage  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  Jewry  it  is  a  rule 
strictly  observed  to  exclude  women  from  the  room  while  the 
operation  is  in  progress,  a  restriction  common  also  to  other 
races  ;  but  in  mediaeval  prints  depicting  the  circumcision  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  may  be  seen  occupying  a  position  in 
the  foreground,  and  yet  manifesting  by  her  aloof  expression  a 
discreet  lack  of  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

In  spite  of  the  covenant  mentioned  in  Genesis,  which  seems 
to  make  circumcision  a  sign  distinguishing  the  Hebrews  from 
all  other  races,  the  rite  is  and  has  been  for  many  centuries 
widely  distributed  over  the  world.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Phoenicians,  and  also  the  Assyrians  circum¬ 
cised  their  boys,  and  Hoffmann  asserts  that  the  last-named 
rendered  the  child  insensible  during  the  incision  by  exercising 
pressure  upon  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  I  pause  here  to 
remark  that  the  operation  is  not  an  entirely  simple  surgical 
procedure.  The  removal  of  the  foreskin  is  easy  enough  no 
doubt,  but  the  reversion  of  the  mucosa  over  the  glans  is 
rather  a  nice  manoeuvre,  necessitating  a  certain  delicacy  and 
neatness  in  fingering. 

The  rite  was,  indeed,  universal  in  the  Levant  and  also  in 
ancient  Arabia,  whence  it  passed  to  all  Mohammedans  by  way 
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of  the  Prophet,  who,  like  Moses,  made  it  a  religious  ceremony. 
With  the  Crescent  it  passed  into,  or  more  correctly  it  was  per¬ 
petuated  in,  Northern  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Asia.  The 
Mohammedans,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  differ  from  the 
Jews  in  delaying  the  operation  until  about  puberty.  In  all 
Mohammedan  countries  circumcision  marks  the  boundary 
between  boyhood  and  manhood.  After  the  operation  the  boy 
is  no  longer  permitted  to  enter  the  harem. 

In  one  region  of  South  Arabia  at  the  present  day,  my  friend 
Dr.  J.  W.  Turnbull  tells  me,  circumcision  is  done  in  adult  life 
before  marriage  in  the  presence  of  the  fiancee.  ‘  If  he  flinches 
he  is  not  good  enough  to  become  her  husband  !  Some  of  the 
operators  rather  “  rough-hew  ”  them,  with  the  result  that  in 
Aden  we  used  to  get  several  cases  per  annum  of  urethral 
fistula  to  patch  up.’ 

The  Abyssinians,  although  Christians,  observe  the  rite,  and 
have  done  so  since  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era  at  least,  and 
perhaps  since  before  then,  although  there  is  no  earlier  record 
of  its  observance  in  that  country.1 

Among  the  other,  the  non-Christian  and  non-Mohammedan 
negroes  of  Africa,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the  pure- 
blooded  negro  and  the  Nilotic  tribes,  circumcision  is  everywhere 
practised,  but  it  has  no  religious  standing. 

Among  the  Somalis  and  the  Masais  incision  is  practised. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  one  tribe  of  Arabs,  looked  upon  as 
heathens  by  their  neighbours,  who  strip  the  whole  organ  of  its 
integument.  This  operation  sometimes  causes  death. 

The  African  natives,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  generally 
select  puberty  as  the  time  of  operation.  Some  races,  however, 
carry  it  out  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  one,  in  East  Africa, 
as  early  as  the  first  or  second  month  of  life.  On  the  Loango 
coast  it  is  deferred  until  just  before  marriage  ;  but  it  is  never 
omitted,  as  the  women  refuse  to  marry  a  man  who  is  un¬ 
circumcised. 

Very  few  myths  are  associated  with  circumcision  among  the 
African  tribes  to  furnish  us  with  any  suggestion  as  to  its  origin. 
A  Basuto  legend  says  that  the  practice  was  introduced  by  a 

1  The  Abyssinian  church  was  probably  founded  by  the  earliest  Christian 
Jews  before  they  had  abandoned  circumcision. 
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stranger,  while  by  another  tribe  the  resected  prepuce  is  worn 
as  an  amulet  to  ensure  fertility.  But  that  seems  to  be  all. 

But  circumcision  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  World.  It  is 
also  practised  in  Australia  and  in  Polynesia  generally,  the 
modified  operation,  or  incision,  being  customary.  In  South 
Australia  it  is  carried  out  when  hair  first  appears  on  the  lad’s 
face.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  as-  in  most,  it  is  a  rite  of 
initiation  into  manhood.  For  several  days  after  the  operation 
the  boy  is  kept  in  seclusion,  like  women  during  menstruation. 
The  ceremony  is  also  marked,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  other  painful  mutilating  operations,  devised  to  test 
the  youth’s  endurance,  as  he  is  forbidden  to  show  any  sign  of 
suffering  during  their  infliction. 

In  Central  Australia,  by  the  way,  the  natives  practise  a 
peculiar  operation,  which,  although  it  is  certainly  unrelated  to 
circumcision,  we  may  here  mention.  It  is  known  as  the  Mike 
operation ,  or  sub-incision,  and  consists  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  penile  urethra  being  split  up  from  scrotum  to  meatus  in 
such  a  way  as  to  transform  thd  canal  into  a  gutter,  pieces  of 
tree-bark  being  inserted  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  to 
keep  them  from  uniting.  The  object  of  the  operation  is  said 
to  be  that  of  restricting  the  growth  of  population,  since  all  the 
males  are  treated  in  this  fashion,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  favoured  individuals,  upon  whom  devolves  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  supplying  offspring  for  the  whole  tribe.  Race- 
suicide  is  not  confined  to  modern  Europe  and  America. 

In  Fiji,  according  to  Rivers,  sub-incision  is  performed  for  a 
therapeutic  reason  :  ‘  to  remove  evil  humours  from  the  blood.’ 
He  is  therefore  disinclined  to  credit  the  report  we  mention 
above,  that  the  Australian  motive  for  the  operation  is  that  of 
limiting  the  population. 

We  may  also  allude  here  to  another  operation  on  the  urethra, 
described  by  the  same  writer  as  occurring  in  Tonga,  although 
it  also  is  a  therapeutic  measure  and  not  a  ritual  mutilation. 

A  double  thread  is  looped  over  the  end  of  a  reed  which  is 
passed  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  perineum.  Here  it  is  cut 
down  upon  and  one  thread  is  drawn  through  the  incision,  so 
that  when  the  reed  is  withdrawn  one  end  of  the  thread  hangs 
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from  the  meatus  and  the  other  from  the  perineal  opening,  thus 
forming  a  seton. 

It  is  used  as  a  cure  for  tetanus  (‘  reported  to  be  successful  ’) 
and  for  abdominal  wounds  with  the  idea  that  any  blood  which 
has  collected  in  the  abdominal  cavity  will  be  voided  by  the 
urethra. 

Turning  to  circumcision  proper  again,  we  cross  the  Pacific 
to  America  to  find  that  there  also  the  rite  in  its  modified  form 
has  been  practised  by  the  American  Indians  for  centuries.  Its 
beginnings  are  indeed  unknown. 

In  ancient  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  testimony  of 
Pizarro  and  other  early  Spanish  explorers  proves  that  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  the 
rite  had  some  religious  significance.  Blood-offerings,  consisting 
of  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  preputial  wound,  were  made 
to  the  gods.  The  child  was  taken  into  the  temple,  and  at  the 
altar  the  genitals  were  scratched  with  a  knife  until  the  blood 
came.  By  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua,  blood  was 
taken  from  the  same  part  of  the  body,  sprinkled  on  maize  and 
eaten  with  great  solemnity.  Those  details  are  rather  sugges¬ 
tive  of  child-sacrifice. 

In  modern  times  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America  have 
recourse  to  the  modified  operation,  at  ages  varying  from  the 
eighth  day  to  the  twelfth  year. 

The  Place  of  Origin  of  Circumcision. — I  have  now  run  over 
the  world-distribution  of  this  curious  custom.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  the  area  affected  is  quite  definite  :  namely  the  entire 
African  continent,  the  Levant,  Mesopotamia,  India,  Polynesia, 
Australia,  and  North  and  South  America.  It  is  worth  re¬ 
marking  also  that  the  distribution  was  much  the  same  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquests. 

In  investigating  the  origins  of  circumcision  we  now  come 
upon  a  fascinating  controversy,  a  controversy  which  a  dozen 
years  ago,  I  suppose,  most  archaeologists  had  considered  settled 
and  done  with,  but  which  has  been  quite  recently  stirred  up 
again  with  no  little  vigour  by  Professors  Elliot  Smith  and  Perry. 
It  concerns  a  matter  which  has  always  puzzled  folk-lorists  and 
travellers.  When  Dr.  Livingstone  was  wandering  about  the 
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dark  continent  in  the  seventies  of  last  century  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  tales  told  by  the  Arabs  round  the 
camp-fires  at  night  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  old  High¬ 
land  myths  and  legends,  the  resemblance  extending  even  to  the 
minor  details  of  the  action.  Livingstone’s  surprise  has  been 
shared  by  hundreds  of  other  travellers,  folk-lorists,  and  archaeo¬ 
logists,  both  before  and  since  his  time.  Indeed,  as  our  know¬ 
ledge  has  extended  the  wonder  has  deepened.  For  the  resem¬ 
blance  applies  not  only  to  tales  and  stories,  but  also  to  all 
manner  of  beliefs  and  ceremonies,  religious  and  medical. 
Then  the  idea  arose  that  those  similarities  must  have  been  due 
to  each  individual  tale,  custom,  or  what  not,  taking  origin  in 
some  spot  or  another,  and  spreading  thence  to  become  dis¬ 
seminated  more  or  less  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
That  seems  certainly  to  be  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  reach. 
But  it  fails  to  explain  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  customs 
similar  in  their  details  appearing  among  peoples  separated  from 
each  other  it  may  be  by  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  sea, 
instances  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  in 
the  course  of  our  survey.  Thus  the  simple  explanation  breaks 
down,  at  least  sometimes. 

The  next  suggestion  is  of  great  interest  psychologically.  It 
is  that  the  human  brain  in  its  upward  progress,  and  face  to  face 
with  natural  phenomena  like  geographical  features,  climate, 
and  so  on,  will  always  explain  those  phenomena  in  the  same 
way.  It  will,  in  other  words,  always  react  to  external  circum¬ 
stances  after  the  same  fashion.  Similar  sports,  therefore,  can 
arise  in  independent  centres,  provided  that  the  local  phenomena 
tend  to  produce  a  social  structure  which  favours  the  appearance 
of  the  peculiar  hopes  or  fears  underlying  the  custom.  This 
theory,  which  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  does  not,  of 
course,  exclude  the  occasional  operation  or  even  the  frequent 
operation  of  the  first  theory. 

Such  was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  more  or  less  the  con¬ 
dition  of  archaeological  opinion  when  Elliot  Smith  suddenly 
swooped  down  out  of  Egypt  upon  slumberers  with  a  rude 
demand  for  proofs  of  this  pretty  evolutionary  doctrine.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  no  proofs,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  all  the  facts  point,  not  to  a  general  uprising  of  the 
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human  understanding  through  similar  strata  of  cloud  to  the 
clear  air  above,  but  to  there  having  been  an  individual,  an 
artificial,  a  special  ascent  by  one  race  which  has  drawn  all  other 
races  after  it.  He  declares  that  the  mental  changes  which  have 
led,  through  many  ups  and  downs,  to  civilization  as  we  know 
it,  had  a  definite  beginning  in  a  definite  locality,  that  locality 
being  ancient  Egypt. 

Thus  Elliot  Smith.  And  now  there  comes  along  another 
disturber  of  comfort,  his  disciple,  Perry,  and  he,  like  many 
other  disciples,  pushes  the  Elliot  Smith  teaching  even  further 
perhaps  than  its  originator. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  the  aboriginal  Peruvians  traced 
their  high  and  mysterious  civilization  to  a  couple  of  strangers 
who  entered  their  country,  and  whose  descendants  were  known 
as  their  nobility  under  the  name  of  ‘  the  Children  of  the  Sun’. 
Perry  sets  out  to  tell  us  who  these  Children  of  the  Sun  were. 

Traversing  the  globe  with,  as  his  guide,  the  characteristic 
folk-customs  of  that  people,  he  finds  traces  of  their  existence 
not  only  in  Peru,  but  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  in  Poly¬ 
nesia  and  Australia,  in  India,  in  Arabia,  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  and  even  in  Europe,  finally  leading  us  back  to  ancient 
Egypt.  What  these  customs  were  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
into  fully.  All  I  need  say  is  that  they  are  obviously  the  signs 
of  a  relatively  high  civilization,  seeing  that  they  include  agri¬ 
culture  by  means  of  the  artificial  irrigation  of  the  soil  ;  the 
building  of  houses,  temples,  and  tombs  of  dressed  stone,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  construction  of  stone  statues. 

Perry  then  maintains  that  the  Children  of  the  Sun  were  in 
reality  ancient  Egyptian  emigrants  in  search,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
tries  we  have  mentioned,  of  gold,  pearls,  and  other  precious 
stones  and  metals.  And  he  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  long 
before  our  era  these  people  were  able  not  only  to  find  their  way 
across  the  Pacific,  but  were  also  able  to  keep  trade  routes  open 
over  those  vast  distances.1  But  he  goes  even  further.  He 
holds  that  the  influence  of  the  Egyptians  upon  the  other  less 


1  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Elliot  Smith  draws  a  clear  distinction  between 
racial  diffusion  and  cultural  diffusion,  a  distinction  which  disposes  of  many 
difficulties.  He  also  claims,  however,  that  transit  of  the  Pacific  was  quite 
within  the  powers  of  those  early  adventurers. 
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civilized  traders  of  the  globe  was  not  only  indirect,  but  direct. 
In  his  view,  apparently,  man  was  an  unthinking,  unseeing,  un¬ 
knowing  animal  in  all  that  concerns  his  life  beyond  its  mere 
vegetable  activities,  until  the  Egyptians  began  to  educate  him. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  extreme  view  is  likely  to  be  generally 
accepted. 

The  point  in  all  this  that  specially'  interests  us  is,  that  the 
distribution  of  circumcision  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
of  the  footsteps  of  Perry’s  Children  of  the  Sun,  and  we  are 
therefore  impelled  by  these  considerations  to  conclude  that  it 
took  origin  in  Egypt. 

But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  evidence  of  the  passage  of 
those  early  civilizers  exists  plentifully  also  in  Europe — take 
Stonehenge  as  an  example  out  of  many — there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  circumcision  in  Europe  prior  to  the  dispersal 
of  the  Jews.  The  Mohammedan  invasion  comes,  of  course, 
much  later.  Whether  or  not  the  custom  was  prevalent  in 
Europe  in  neolithic  times  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Finally,  if  the  belief  that  circumcision  was  practised  by 
palaeolithic  man  in  Europe  proves  to  be  well-founded,  the 
beginnings  of  the  rite  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  a  period 
long  before  pre-Dynastic  times  in  Egypt. 

Reasons  for  Circumcision. — It  is  a  fact  that,  however  absurd 
folk-customs  may  seem  to  be  in  our  eyes,  there  is  behind  them, 
always,  a  good  sound  reason.  Man’s  logic  is  in  the  main 
correct.  What  is  erroneous  is  not  his  reasoning  but  his  facts, 
his  observation.  And  the  error  lies  less  in  inaccurate  obser¬ 
vation  than  in  a  too  partial,  a  too  limited  observation.  So  that 
behind  the  practice  of  circumcision  there  must  be  some  plausible 
motive.  What  is  it  ? 

Many  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the 
rite,  but  perhaps  there  is  no  widespread  custom  which  has 
proved  to  be  so  difficult  of  explanation. 

The  popular  or  hygienic  theory  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  seeing  that  it  was  the  reason  given  by  the 
later  Egyptians  themselves  to  Herodotus,  about  460  b.c.  Here 
is  what  he  says  : 

‘  The  Egyptians  and  those  who  have  learned  it  from  them 

are  the  only  people  who  practise  circumcision.’  .  .  .  ‘  They  practise 
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circumcision  for  cleanliness  sake  ;  for  they  set  cleanliness  above 

seemliness. ’ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  ancient  testimony,  the  hygienic 
theory  has  encountered  considerable  opposition.  Ploss,  for 
example,  remarks  that  people  who  in  other  respects  do  not  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  particular  about  this  part  of  the  body. 

But  this  objection  is  futile.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  un¬ 
civilized  man  is  careless  and  dirty  in  habit.  The  Zulu  takes 
as  much  care  of  his  person  as  most  Europeans,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  some.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say  in  the  face  of  the 
direct  evidence  of  Herodotus  that  the  highly  cultured  Egyp¬ 
tians,  whose  ladies  used  cosmetics  and  perfumes,  were  in  any 
way  inferior  in  their  care  for  cleanliness  to  modern  Europeans. 
Moreover,  it  was,  we  must  remember,  the  upper  classes  in 
Egypt  who  practised  the  rite. 

But  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  circumcision  lies  really 
in  the  tremendous  antiquity  of  the  rite.  It  was  begun,  without 
any  doubt,  in  ages  prior  to  Egyptian  civilization.  What  the 
later  Egyptians  did  was  merely  to  continue  a  practice  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  So  that 
we  can  only  regard  the  reason  they  gave  to  Herodotus  as  yet 
another  instance  of  the  etiological  myth. 

In  place  of  the  hygienic  explanation,  some  others  have  been 
offered,  more  interesting  perhaps,  but  not  any  more  easy  of 
acceptance. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  Central  America  there  are  suggestions 
of  an  attenuated  child-sacrifice  in  the  ritual  of  the  operation. 
The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  the  rite  is  carried  out  upon 
all  children.  But  there  are  no  instances  of  the  regular  sacrifice 
of  entire  generations  of  children.  Moreover,  these  sacrificial 
hints  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  places  where  circum¬ 
cision  is  practised. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  it  may  represent  a  sacrifice  of  the 
child’s  genital  organs.  But  this  is  also  untenable,  since  there 
are  only  two  races  who  make  a  practice  of  castrating  all  their 
males,  and  with  them  only  one  testicle  is  removed.  (The 
Hottentots  and  the  Caroline  Islanders.)  Furthermore,  the 
religious  side  of  circumcision  seems  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
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indirect,  conferred  upon  it,  so  to  speak,  as  an  afterthought. 
And  this  harmonizes  with  its  antiquity. 

Next,  there  is  the  theory  that  circumcision  had  its  origin  in 
the  rational,  albeit  mistaken,  desire  to  encourage  the  individual’s 
power  of  procreation.  The  direct  association  of  circumcision 
with  fertility  in  the  story  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the 
resemblance  shown  in  some  places  to  the  ceremonies  which 
mark  the  first  appearance  of  menstruation  in  girls,  have  been 
cited  in  favour  of  this  view.  As  also  may  be  cited  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  begetting  children  ensured  the  re-birth  of  the  be- 
gettor.  Frazer  alludes  frequently  to  this,  and  it  is  directly 
associated  with  circumcision  in  all  East  African  tribes  and 
elsewhere,  the  uncircumcised  being  considered  as  non- 
fertile. 

How  was  the  operation  supposed  to  further  this  end  ?  Ploss 
thinks  that  early  man,  observing  that  phimosis  occasionally 
acted  as  a  bar  to  conception,  instituted  the  operation  in  order 
to  prevent  this  type  of  impotence.  To  this  we  have  to  reply, 
first,  that  no  savage  race  practising  circumcision  has  ever  given 
this  as  the  reason  for  performing  the  rite  ;  secondly,  that  the 
ability  of  making  such  an  observation  presupposes  an  acuteness 
unusual  in  early  man  in  these  physiological  matters.  Indeed, 
as  the  practice  certainly  reaches  back  into  the  Stone  Age,  we 
may  wonder  whether  at  that  stage  the  existence  of  paternity 
was  realized  at  all. 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  circumcision  seems  to  have  preceded 
this  great  physiological  discovery.  Elere  again  the  tremendous 
antiquity  of  the  rite  renders  all  theorizing  difficult.  And  it 
disposes,  I  fear,  of  an  idea  I  had  myself  at  one  time  formed, 
that  circumcision  was  initiated  at  the  time  of  this  discovery  in 
order  to  emphasize,  as  it  were,  the  important  part  played  by 
the  male  in  the  matter. 

What  then  is  left  to  us  ?  Can  we  perhaps  find  any  suggestion 
in  the  most  archaic  form  of  all  natural  philosophies,  Magic  to 
wit  ?  Here  I  venture  with  all  diffidence  to  mention  a  possible 
explanation.  Magic,  it  is  almost  certain,  is  by  far  and  away 
the  most  early  form  of  human  thought.  It  probably  precedes 
in  time  any  of  the  religions.  Now  there  is  a  very  common 
form  of  magical  belief,  found  everywhere  in  the  world  among 
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civilized  and  uncivilized  races  alike,  a  belief  we  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  V,  that  constrictions  prevent  growth.  And  by  growth 
is  meant  simply  increase  in  bulk.  We  find  instances  of  this  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  not  that  the  constrictions  act  thus  phy¬ 
sically.  Not  at  all.  They  act  magically.  If  they  suggest 
prevention  of  growth,  that  is  sufficient  ;  they  are  regarded  as 
actually  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing.  Tumours 
of  all  kinds  are  therefore  treated  by  strings  tied  round  them. 
And  in  like  manner  the  consummation  of  marriage  can  be 
inhibited  by  tying  tight  knots  on  the  bride’s  or  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  clothing.  So,  arguing  magically,  the  very  existence 
of  a  foreskin  will  magically  prevent — not  the  consummation 
but  the  actual  erection  of  the  organ.  So,  possibly,  primitive 
man  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  cutting  or  removing  the  re¬ 
striction.  That  the  prepuce  has  not  actually  this  effect  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Simple  observation  of  facts  to 
the  contrary  does  not  affect  the  dictates  of  magic  until  quite 
late  in  history. 

This  theory  is  pure  hypothesis.  No  race,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  given  it  as  a  reason  for  performing  circumcision.  But 
it  brings  the  practice  into  line  with  many  other  ancient  customs, 
and  it  does  not  presuppose  that  primitive  man  had  the  par¬ 
ticular  love  of  cleanliness  characteristic  of  civilization,  neither 
does  it  assume  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fertilizing  action  of  the 
male. 

Finally,  here  is  a  suggestion  that  has  at  least  the  high  merit 
of  simplicity.  According  to  this  view  the  object  of  the  operation 
is,  by  exposing  the  glans  penis  to  reduce  its  sensitiveness,  so 
that  in  coition  the  orgasm  is  delayed.  I  understand  that  this 
reason  is  given  by  some  races  for  the  practice,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  history  and  character  of  the  rite  in  its  favour. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  the  problem  is  still  unsolved.  It  may  well  be 
that  it  is  insoluble. 

The  Sexual  Mutilation  of  Women. — What  is  sometimes  called 
‘  circumcision,’  but  more  frequently  and  more  correctly  ‘  ex¬ 
cision  ’  of  parts  of  the  external  genitals  of  girls  is  practised  by  a 
number  of  nature-races. 
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Like  circumcision  in  the  male,  it  is  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
valent  in  ancient  Egypt,  a  reference  to  the  practice  having  been 
found  in  one  of  the  papyri.  But  unlike  the  male  circumcision 
in  that  country  it  was  not  confined  to  the  upper  classes. 

At  the  present  day,  excision  is  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  some  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  age  selected 
varies  from  a  few  weeks  after  birth  to  the  tenth  vear.  Among 
the  Masai  (Central  Africa)  it  is  deferred  until  after  marriage. 

The  operation  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  clitoris,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  labia  minora. 
The  ceremony  is  often  the  occasion  of  a  public  festival. 
Women  are  usually  the  operators,  but  in  one  instance  the 
barber  is  entrusted  with  the  duty.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
wounds  made  are  inefficiently  treated  and  deaths  from  hae¬ 
morrhage  occur. 

The  reasons  for  the  operation  are  as  mysterious  as  those  for 
male  circumcision,  and  the  theories  submitted  for  our  approval, 
ranging  from  morality  to  aestheticism,  are  equally  unconvincing. 

In  this  connection  we  may  allude  also  to  the  barbarous 
practice,  found  in  certain  tribes  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Somali¬ 
land,  and  elsewhere,  and  known  as  the  infibulation  1  of  women. 

The  operation  is  usually  performed  in  childhood.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  the  labia  majora  are  pared  with  a  knife,  more  or  less 
sharp,  and  either  by  means  of  sutures,  or  by  the  binding  of  the 
legs  together  for  several  weeks,  the  raw  surfaces  are  kept  in 
contact  until  they  unite.  So  extensive  is  the  union,  in  fact, 
that  the  introitus  vaginae  is  entirely  occluded  and  only  a  small 
channel  is  left  for  urination. 

The  purpose  of  the  operation  seems  to  be  the  preservation 
of  virginity  until  the  girl  is  married.  Immediately  before,  or 
in  some  cases  after  marriage,  the  parts  are  opened  up  again 
by  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  scar,  a  bougie  being  in¬ 
serted  and  worn  until  the  wound  has  healed.  Later  on,  if  the 
woman  becomes  pregnant,  the  thick  scar  tissue  frequently 
impedes  delivery  and  further  incisions  have  to  be  made. 

1  An  obvious  misnomer.  Infibulation,  an  ancient  Roman  practice, 
consisted  in  the  wearing  of  a  fibula,  a  brooch,  passed  through  the  prepuce  of 
the  male. 
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The  accounts  given  of  this  cruel  custom  bear  for  us  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  inasmuch  as,  like  the  Mike  operation  of  the 
Australian  blacks,  they  furnish  us  with  yet  another  example  of 
the  possession  by  uncultured  races  of  considerable  surgical 
knowledge  and  skill.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  to  hand  of  the  use  of  sutures  (see  p.  347).  Secondly, 
the  reliance  placed  upon  the  union  of  raw  surfaces  kept  in 
apposition  betokens  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  wounds.  Finally,  it  is  surely  a  puzzling  fact  that 
these  and  other  savage  races  make  so  little  use  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  they  possess  in  their  treatment  of  wounds  in  general. 

Castration. — Although  this  subject  may  be,  as  Ebden  has 
said,  ‘  disagreeable,  uninviting,  and  sealed,’  nevertheless,  seeing 
that  it  deals  with  a  genuine  folk-operation,  we  must  devote  a 
little  attention  to  it. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  origin  of  sexual  mutilation  of  the 
male  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

By  the  Romans,  Semiramis,  a  mythical  queen  of  Babylon, 
was  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  use  of  it,  and  then 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  castrating,  so  the  tale  ran,  all  the 
male  infants  in  the  royal  nurseries  after  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  order  to  prevent  any  claimant  coming  forward  to 
dispute  her  occupation  of  the  throne.  But  Cicero  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  right  when  he  claimed  for  the  mutilation  a 
higher  antiquity  because  it  figured  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
Ouranos  being  castrated  by  his  son  Kronos.  A  somewhat 
similar  story  comes  to  us  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead, 
where  it  is  related  that  Horus  tore  out  the  male  organs  of  the 
evil  god  Set. 

Myths  such  as  these  not  only  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
operation,  but  carry  with  them  also  the  suggestion  that  the 
original  reason  for  its  infliction  was  the  procuring  of  impotency. 
If  this  turned  out  to  be  correct,  then  it  would  mean  that  the 
operation  must  have  originated  subsequent  to  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  animals  and  the  revelation  of  paternity.  But,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  it  is  also  performed  as  a  punishment  for 
sexual  offences,  in  which  case  obviously  the  object  of  the 
operation  is  simply  that  of  rendering  the  criminal  incapable  of 
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coition.  This,  moreover,  is  the  motive  for  the  creation  of  the 
eunuch.  Now,  as  this  reason  does  not  necessitate  a  knowledge 
of  paternity,  it  may  well  be  older  than  the  former.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  of  the  two  may  be  the  original  is  unknown  . 

Historically,  and  excluding  its  surgical  use,  we  find  castration 
performed  as  a  punitive  measure  ;  as  a  social  custom  for  the 
supplying  of  eunuchs  ;  and  finally,  though  infrequently,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  impregnation  by  the  ordinary  males  of  a 
community.  In  addition  to  these,  one  or  two  eccentric  ex¬ 
planations  are  recorded.  We  mention  one  of  them  later. 

As  a  punishment,  castration  is  sometimes  inflicted,  -appro¬ 
priately  enough,  for  sexual  offences.  Thus  the  ancient  Franks, 
used  to  castrate  any  man  found  guilty  of  violating  a  free  woman, 
and  the  same  fate  dogs  the  adulterer  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  penal  measure  also  in  China  as  long  ago  as  1100  B.c. 
and  as  recently  as  a.d.  1877,  when,  we  are  told,  while  captured 
rebels  were  executed  out  of  hand,  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  were  spared,  but  only  to  be  castrated  on  reaching  the 
age  of  eleven.  Prisoners  of  war,  moreover,  have  occasionally 
been  maltreated  after  this  fashion,  a  modern  instance  being 
afforded  in  the  persons  of  the  Italian  soldiers  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Abyssinians  in  the  Massowa  Campaign 
(a.d.  1885). 

But  the  distribution  of  castration  as  a  penal  or  vengeful  act 
is  limited  in  comparison  with  its  widespread  vogue,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  East,  for  the  supply  of  eunuchs. 

The  eunuchoid  official  formed  an  important  social  caste  in 
the  ancient  world.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  he  is  a  prominent  figure  in  ancient  Assyrian  sculptures. 
For  here  and  there,  among  the  lusty,  full-bearded  kings  and 
warriors,  an  obese  and  hairless  individual  can  be  discerned, 
whose  build  and  configuration  at  once  proclaim  him  to  be  a 
eunuch.  He  is  discoverable  also  on  the  carved  monuments  of 
Egypt,  but  he  is  there  less  conspicuous,  as  the  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves  were  all  clean-shaven. 

Wherever  the  mutilation  itself  may  first  have  been  carried 
out,  the  eunuch-class  probably  did  not  take  origin  in  Egypt, 
since  the  women  of  that  country,  unlike  those  of  Assyria,  were 
not  generally  secluded  in  harems. 
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Although  doubtless  eunuchs  were,  to  begin  with,  intended 
merely  as  guardians  of  the  harem,  their  functions,  as  time  went 
on,  became  extended,  for  we  find  them  largely  utilized  not 
only  as  ordinary  domestics — butlers,  bakers,  overseers,  and  so 
on— in  the  rich  and  princely  households,  but  also  employed  in 
high  and  responsible  government  offices.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  the  eunuch  was  the  favourite  type  of  domestic  not 
only  in  ancient  Assyria  but  also  in  ancient  and  modern  China, 
where  the  palace  officials,  numbering  many  thousands,  were 
and  still  are  entirely  composed  of  eunuchs. 

Quite  apart  from  the  immeasurable  convenience  of  a-sexu- 
ality,  his  mentality  makes  of  the  eunuch  a  trustworthy,  sagacious 
and  diligent  servant — as  Macaulay  reminds  us  in  his  essay  on 
Warren  Hastings. 

By  the  Hebrews,  in  contrast  with  their  neighbours,  castra¬ 
tion  both  of  animals  and  of  men  was  forbidden,  and,  as  we 
read  in  Deuteronomy,  the  castrated  were  not  allowed  to  ‘  enter 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ’ — which  some  commentators 
paraphrase  by  ‘  were  not  allowed  to  marry  a  Hebrew  woman.’  1 

Coming  to  Greek  times,  we  find  it  recorded  that  on  the  Island 
of  Delos,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  Chios  also,  there 
were  operating  centres  that  supplied  eunuchs,  probably  for  the 
East.  And  in  modern  times,  also,  there  was  a  similar  eunuch- 
factory  at  a  monastery  of  Coptic  priests  in  upper  Egypt,  where 
Abyssinian  and  Nubian  boys  about  eight  years  of  age  were 
fashioned  for  the  Turkish  market. 

Rome  became  acquainted  with  eunuchism  when  the  East  was 
opened  up  and  began  to  transmit  its  luxurious  customs  to  the 
western  world,  and  later  on,  Roman  society  ladies,  Juvenal 
avers,  employed  eunuchs  of  the  imperfect  kind  for  certain  un¬ 
worthy  purposes  of  their  own. 

Three  varieties  of  eunuch  are  described  by  the  classical 
writers  of  the  time  :  the  castrati,  who  had  been  deprived  of  all 
their  external  organs — the  complete  operation,  our  emascula¬ 
tion  ;  the  spadones ,  who  had  lost  the  testes  only,  or,  as  we  say, 
had  been  castrated  ;  and  the  thlihiae  or  thlassiae ,  whose  testicles 
had  been  destroyed  by  crushing.  We  describe  these  operations 
more  fully  below. 

1  Curiously  enough,  eunuchs  occasionally  get  married. 
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In  Rome  the  operation  was  performed  by  a  special  class  of 
barbers  ( mangones ).  We  also  hear  of  a  religious  sect,  the  priests 
of  Cybele,  imported  from  Phrygia  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war  (205  B.c.),  who  were  eunuchs  and  who  recruited 
their  ranks,  if  we  are  to  believe  Juvenal,  by  abducting  young 
men.  They  seem  to  have  persisted  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  Constantine  and  Justinian,  as  laws  were  then 
made  prohibiting  their  practice  by  making  it  equivalent  to 
homicide.1 

The  eunuchoid  domestic  and  official,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  little  used  in  Rome,  and  the  operation,  apart  from  its 
surgical  use,  was  carried  out  chiefly  as  a  means  of  preventing 
impregnation,  the  partial  operation  only  being  performed.  To 
so  alarming  an  extent,  indeed,  did  this  evil  practice  grow,  that 
in  Domitian’s  time  it  was  forbidden  within  the  city. 

By  the  early  Christian  Church,  eunuchs,  to  begin  wTith,  were 
not  regarded  with  any  disfavour.  Rather  the  reverse,  indeed, 
as  they  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  several  becoming 
Patriarchs  in  Constantinople.  Christian  asceticism,  as  we  all 
know,  has  a  certain  sympathy  with  eunuchism,  and  Origen, 
one  of  the  early  Fathers,  felt  constrained  by  conscience  to 
submit  himself  to  emasculation,  only  to  regret  it  in  after-life. 
The  rise,  however,  in  the  third  century,  of  a  fanatic  sect,  the 
Valesians,  who,  like  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  the  Russian 
Skopzis  of  our  own  day,  practised  emasculation  as  a  religious 
rite,  gave  rise  to  much  heartburning,  so  that  the  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  mutilation  weakened  rapidly  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  a.d.  325  the  Council  of  Nicaea  forbade  the 
priesthood  to  eunuchs  and  imperfectly  formed  men,  an  in¬ 
hibition  that  still  holds  good  for  the  Roman  Church. 

1  Dr.  A.  G.  Francis  ( Proc .  Roy.  Soc.  Med.  Sect.,  History  of  Medicine, 
Vol.  XIX,  June  1926)  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  remarkable  clamp 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  River  Thames,  near  London  Bridge,  in  1840,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  almost  certainly  a  ritual  clamp  used  by 
the  priests  of  Cybele  in  performing  castration.  Its  shape  proves  that  it 
was  employed  in  the  production  of  Spadones,  i.e.  eunuchs  who  retain 
the  penis,  and  that  it  was  used  to  clamp  the  scrotum  before  removal  by  the 
ritual  knife.  The  instrument  probably  dates  from  the  second  or  third 
century  after  Christ,  and  appears  to  be  of  Italian  manufacture. 

Francis  suggests  that  the  clamp  was  broken  intentionally  and  thrown  into 
the  Thames  by  an  Early  Christian  iconoclast. 
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Curiously  enough,  however,  a  defiance  of  that  rule  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  the  Mediaeval  Church,  for  we  are  told  that 
in  Italy  a  practice  sprang  up  of  emasculation  ‘  because  of 
cupidity,’  which  affected  many  ecclesiastics.  Pope  Clement 
XIV  forbade  it,  but  it  still  continued  for  a  time  in  spite  of  his 
interdict. 

In  Italy,  also,  ever  since  Pagan  times,  a  small  clandestine 
business  has  survived  of  making  male  sopranos  by  castrating 
boys  with  fine  treble  voices  before  the  onset  of  puberty.  They 
were  employed  both  as  lay  singers  and  as  church  choristers 
until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  an  end  was  put 
to  the  scandal,  in  so  far  as  the  Church  at  least  was  concerned, 
by  a  recent  Pope,  who  forbade  their  further  employment  in 
the  Vatican  Choir.  According  to  Andrews,  however,  a  few 
male  sopranos  are  still  surreptitiously  manufactured  in  Italy  in 
defiance  of  the  laws. 

A  curious  reason  for  the  operation  was  given  to  Ebden  in 
India.  He  was  once  consulted  by  a  man  born  with  malformed 
organs  who  had  undergone  castration  in  order,  the  patient  told 
him,  to  avoid  being  re-incarnated  seven  times  in  the  same  state 
of  impotency. 

In  Eastern  countries,  at  the  present  day,  the  operation  pre¬ 
ferred  is  that  of  complete  removal,  and  in  India,  China,  and 
Mohammedan  countries  generally  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  all 
males  who  aspire  to  become  harem-attendants. 

The  operation  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  although 
it  naturally  manifests  some  variety  in  detail  in  the  different 
countries. 

The  following  is  the  modern  Chinese  method  as  described 
by  Stent  : 

The  candidate  is  usually  an  adult,  for,  while  boys  are  occa¬ 
sionally  subjected  to  the  operation,  it  is  for  the  most  part  full- 
grown  men  who  make  the  request,  as  emasculation  qualifies 
them  for  well-paid  posts  in  the  princely  and  imperial  house¬ 
holds.  Even  married  men  with  families  not  infrequently 
undergo  the  deprivation,  and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  dearth 
of  persons  not  merely  willing,  but  anxious  to  submit  to  it. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  eunuchs,  who  receive  a  fee  for 
their  trouble. 
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4  When  about  to  be  operated  on,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
semi-supine  position  on  a  broad  bench.  One  man  squatting 
behind  him  grasps  his  waist,  and  one  man  is  told  off  to  each  of 
his  legs.  Bandages  are  fastened  tightly  round  the  hypogastric 
and  inguinal  regions  ;  the  penis  and  scrotum  are  bathed  in  a 
hot  solution  of  pepper-pods,  and  the  patient,  if  an  adult,  is 
solemnly  asked  whether  he  repents'  or  will  ever  repent  his 
decision.’  If  he  shows  any  doubt  or  hesitation  he  is  unbound 
and  sent  away.  But  as  a  rule  he  holds  to  his  resolution. 

All  the  parts  are  then  swiftly  shorn  off  with  one  sweep  of 
a  sickle-shaped  knife.1  A  pewter  plug  is  inserted  into  The  cut 
meatus  and  the  raw  wound  is  covered  with  paper  soaked  in 
cold  water  and  is  firmly  bandaged.  For  three  days  the  patient 
is  not  allowed  to  drink  nor  is  the  meatal  plug  removed.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  wound  is  dressed,  and,  the  urethra  being 
unstoppered,  the  accumulated  urine  is  allowed  to  escape. 

About  2  per  cent.,  says  Stent,  die  from  haemorrhage,  extra¬ 
vasation,  or  sepsis — by  no  means  a  high  mortality  for  so  severe 
an  ordeal.  Its  relative  safety  is,  doubtless  due  to  the  skill  and 
speed  of  the  operator.  Other  estimates,  however,  give  a 
higher  percentage  of  deaths,  some  putting  it  at  25  per  cent. 

My  friend  T.  P.  Beddoes  tells  me,  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Cantlie,  that  Chinamen  sometimes  operate  on 
themselves,  after  taking  opium  to  deaden  the  pain.  As  we 
might  expect,  the  operation  is  then  often  imperfectly  performed, 
and  many  of  the  self-mutilated  make  their  way  to  the  European 
hospitals  to  be  trimmed  up. 

4  The  organs  are  embalmed,’  Stent  goes  on  to  say, 4  and  sealed 
up  in  pint  vessels.  Whenever  a  eunuch  is  nominated  to  any 
post  he  must  produce  his  vessel  and  have  its  contents  inspected 
by  the  proper  authority.  Should  the  parts  be  lost,  he  has  to 
borrow  or  hire  the  vessel  belonging  to  another.’  And  when  he 
comes  to  die  his  organs  are  buried  with  him. 

In  modern  India,  the  operation  is  performed  by  travelling 
operators  with  a  skill  even  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  the 
mortality  being  less  than  1  per  cent. 

1  The  Greek  Kronos,  by  the  way,  castrated  Ouranos  with  a  sickle  made  of 
diamond,  wherein  the  imaginative  archaeologist  will  undoubtedly  descry  an 
allusion  to  a  flint  knife. 
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The  second  type  of  operation — castration  proper — is  that  of 
the  removal  of  the  testes  alone.  Although  apparently  preferred 
by  the  Romans,  it  is  less  frequently  performed  by  other  nations, 
for  the  reason  we  have  already  given.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
operation  which  the  surgeon  performs  for  disease,  and,  as  such, 
its  antiquity  is  considerable. 

Surgical  castration  for  the  removal  of  hydrocele  and  for  the 
treatment  of  testicular  inflammations  was  an  operation  of  the 
aborigines  of  Tahiti  and  other  South  Sea  Islands  (Ella),  often 
with  a  fatal  result.  It  was  also  performed  by  the  surgeons  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  not  very  successfully.  The  modern  opera¬ 
tion  for  hydrocele,  which  spares  the  testis,  was  first  performed 
by  the  Alexandrian  surgeons. 

Sterilization  by  the  crushing  or  mangling  of  the  testes  was 
known  to  the  ancients  and,  according  to  Lecene,  is  described 
in  the  Hippocratic  writings  as  follows  : 

It  was  performed  in  infancy.  The  child  was  immersed  in  a 
bath  and  the  testes  were  forcibly  compressed  between  the 
fingers  until  they  were  disorganized.  Another  plan  consisted 
in  intercepting  the  blood-supply  to  the  testicles  by  twisting  the 
spermatic  cord,  when  the  testis,  the  ancient  writer  remarks, 

‘  is  not  long  in  degenerating  into  a  scirrhus  or  sarcocele.’ 

The  latter  method  evinces  a  surprisingly  correct  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  prac¬ 
tised.  But  still  more  surprising  is  the  following  report. 

As  we  have  so  often  found  before,  in  the  course  of  our  in¬ 
vestigations  into  folk-medicine,  here  again  we  encounter 
instances  of  similar  practices,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  great  interval  of  time  and  space.  It  is  said  that  sterilization 
by  destructive  compression  of  the  testes  was  also  practised  by 
certain  Australian  tribes.  A  married  man,  we  are  told,  was 
permitted  to  have  only  one  child,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  born, 
his  testes  were  destroyed  by  crushing.  The  reason  given  was 
that  of  restricting  the  population. 

Authorities  also  state,  we  must  add,  that  the  prohibition  laid 
down  in  Deuteronomy,  and  quoted  above,  applied  not  only  to 
those  who  have  been  emasculated,  but  also,  and  expressly,  to 
those  who  have  been  sterilized  by  testicular  compression. 
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Abortifaciants,  Mechanical,  308. 

Medicinal,  306. 

Abortion,  God  of,  306. 

Induction  of,  305. 

Prevention  of,  303. 

Abnormalities,  Congenital,  312. 
Absynth.  See  Artemisia. 

Aconite,  33,  171. 

Adams,  Francis,  131,  166,  269,  310, 
337,  357- 

Adder-bite.  See  Snake-bite. 
Adderstone,  207. 

Aegipan,  132,  134,  175,  176,  180. 
Aegvptiaci,  203. 

Aetius,  268,  314. 

Agathodaemon,  113,  114. 

Ague.  See  Malaria. 

Ahriman,  28,  58,  114,  262. 

Albertus  Magnus,  330. 

Albucasis,  346. 

Album  Graecum,  no. 

Alcohol  and  spirit  of  vegetation,  152. 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  170,  264. 
Alexandria,  Medicine  in,  39  et  seq. 
Alexipharmics,  119,  213. 

Allbutt,  Sir  J.  Clifford,  172,  263. 

Aloes,  129. 

Amber,  215. 

American  Indians,  North,  Medicine¬ 
men,  4,  8,  20. 

Totemism  among,  97. 

Ammon,  148. 

Ammonia,  13 1. 

Amputations,  346,  351. 

Amulet,  administered  internally,  122. 
Blood,  105. 

Botanical,  155,  158,  164,  167, 

170,  177,  225,  330. 

Amulets,  72,  138,  143,  200,  205, 
208,  212,  215,  225,  247,  260  et 
seq.,  263,  305,  329,  330,  338,  368. 
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Ancient  civilizations,  Medical  prac¬ 
titioners  of,  10. 

Anaemia,  104. 

Anaesthetics,  Ancient,  93,  168,  170, 
334,  366. 

Anderson,  Joseph,  231  f.n. 

Andrews,  381 . 

Animal-birth,  312. 

Animal  disease-demons,  64,  234. 
gods,  98,  103. 
remedies,  85. 

Evolution  of,  97  et  seq. 
womb,  285. 

Animals,  Parts  of,  as  remedies, 

100. 

Animism,  57,  231,  236. 

Annam,  Ghost-diseases  of,  60. 

Ant,  122. 

Antidemoniac  effigy,  114. 
Antidemoniac  remedies,  no,  148, 

225,  231,  247,  250,  267,  271, 

272,  279,  304,  339,  353,  354, 

358. 

Antidote,  Master,  117. 

Antivenene,  117. 

Antispasmodics,  289. 

Ants,  Wound-clips  by,  348. 

Anubis,  98. 

Apollo,  31 . 

and  pestilence,  20,  33. 
Apothecary,  45. 

Arabian  medicine,  45. 

prescriptions,  Purgative,  75. 
Arachnidin,  122. 

Aretaeus,  289. 

Aristides,  246. 

Aristophanes,  93. 

Aristotle,  24,  286. 

Arrow-poison,  17 1,  184. 

Artemis,  164,  227,  229. 

Artemisia,  164. 
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Arteries,  Soul  placed  in,  223. 
Arunta,  The,  and  conception,  291. 
Asafoetida,  182,  289. 

Ash,  Mountain,  151. 

Asia  Minor,  Medical  schools  in,  40. 
Asklepiadae,  28,  33,  93,  352. 
Asklepios,  23,  31  et  seq.,  114,  347  f.n. 
Asoka,  29. 

Ass,  Transference  to,  84. 

Assyria,  Ancient,  Astrology  in,  27, 
185. 

Astarte,  260. 

Astrology,  116,  125,  152,  170,  185  et 
seq.,  252,  311. 

and  organs  of  the  body,  195. 
Athene-Hygeia,  33. 

Avicenna,  46,  200,  309. 

Baal,  1 13,  204. 

Babylonia  and  Assyria,  25 
Bacchus,  180. 

Bachofen,  342. 

Bacon,  Francis,  258,  344. 

Bai,  1 14. 

Baikie,  J.,  91  f.n. 

Balder  the  Beautiful,  165. 

Baldness,  Cures  for,  107. 

Balneology,  230  et  seq. 

Barbadoes,  Effigy  in,  53. 
Baring-Gould,  63. 

Bartels,  62,  133,  138,  213,  271,  351, 
353- 

Bartolomeus  Anglicus,  66,  108,  268, 
270. 

Bastian,  A.,  65,  342. 

Baths  and  bathing,  230  et  seq. 
Bath-huts,  245. 

Bears’  grease,  99,  107. 

Beaver,  124. 

Beaver-oil,  107. 

Beddoes,  T.  P.,  350  f.n.,  382. 

Bee,  124. 

Bees’  wax,  124. 

Belladonna,  159,  169. 

Beltane  fires,  81. 

Benedictine  monks  as  physicians,  43. 
Bezoar  Stone,  21 1,  285. 
Bhishnagratna,  K.  L.,  30. 

Bible,  Bubonic  plague  and  mice  in, 

68. 

Circumcision  in,  363. 

Demon- strokes  in,  59. 
Demoniac-possession  in,  62. 
Eunuchs  in,  378. 

Herbs  in,  159. 


Bible,  Incubation  in,  92. 

Magical  sendings  in,  56. 
Mandrake  in,  167,  168. 

Maternal  impression  in,  313. 
Medicine  in,  27,  234. 

Monoliths  in.  217. 

Saliva  cure  in,  270. 

Snake-lore  in,  114,  115. 

Well  and  water  cures  in,  234,  238. 
Bier,  J.  S.,  272. 

Bile.  See  Gall. 

Binder  of  pregnancy,  226. 

Binz,  130,  179,  200. 

Black,  W.  G.,  126,  128,  191.^ 

Black  colour,  249. 

Bleeding  {see  also  Haemorrhage), 
charm  for,  74. 

Blistering,  358. 

Blood,  Human,  Cures  by,  105,  140, 
282. 

Menstrual,  as  remedy,  282. 
Blood-cures,  104,  126,  128,  133, 
134,  147,  148,  247,  282. 
Blood-letting,  201,  353. 

Blood-stone,  216. 

^londel,  J.  A.,  315. 

Blowing  cures,  271. 

Boar.  See  Pig. 

Boerhaave,  86,  129,  156,  166,  233. 
Bole,  212. 

Bolton,  A.,  1 17. 

Bone-setters,  9,  138,  349. 
Bone-shave,  236. 

Bonfires,  153,  154. 

Antidemoniac,  81. 

Bonorden,  129. 

Borax,  208. 

Botanical  remedies,  150,  182. 

Boyle,  Robert,  145. 

Breasted,  Prof.,  360. 

Brewster,  125. 

Brimstone  charm,  77. 

Broca,  Paul,  142. 

Brook, 1 17. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  138,  139,  264. 

Bryony,  133,  166,  169. 

Buddhist  physicians,  29. 

Bunsen,  114. 

Burial,  Mimicry  of,  as  treatment,  83. 
Burns,  Charm  for,  73. 

Burns,  Robert,  221. 

Caesarian  section,  31,  170,  332. 
Calculus,  210,  213. 

Camel,  190. 
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Cameron,  133. 

Campbell,  J.  F.,  333  f.n. 
Cantharides,  307,  358. 

Cantlie,  Sir  James,  88,  382. 

Caraway,  16. 

Castor.  See  Beaver. 

Castoreum,  289. 

Castration,  373,  377  et  seq. 

Clamp  for,  380  f.n. 

Cat,  125. 

Cataract  and  goat,  133. 

Cat’s  eyes,  76. 

Cattle-plague  treated  by  sacrifice, 
128. 

Caul,  Amulet  against  drowning,  327. 
Cauterization,  355. 

Cautery  for  bleeding,  346. 

for  incisions,  346. 

Cautery-irons,  356. 

Celsus,  39,  234,  352,  357- 

Celts,  Female  physicians  of  the,  10. 

Centaury,  32. 

Ceres,  172. 

Ceylon,  Ancient,  Medicine  in,  29. 
Chamomile,  165. 

Charaka,  30. 

Charles  I.,  Blood-cure,  106. 
Charms,  72,  73,  250,  253,  272.  See 
also  Amulets,  Incantations. 
Classification  of,  76. 
in  obsolete  languages,  73. 

Recital  of,  24,  253. 

Chaulmoogra  oil,  180. 

Cheironic  medicine,  31. 

Chewing,  270. 

Childbed  fever.  See  Puerperal 
fever. 

Childbirth.  See  Parturition. 
Childbirth,  Instinct  in,  318. 
Children  and  wells,  238  et  seq. 
Diseases  of,  22. 

Primitive  feeding  of,  270. 

China,  Ancient,  Medicine  in,  30. 
Christison,  168,  228. 

Churching  of  women,  336. 
Churinga,  291. 

Cicero,  377. 

Cinchona,  179. 

Circe,  22,  33,  116,  157,  167,  192. 
Circumcision,  77,  271,  362  et  seq. 
and  male  fertility,  364,  374. 
Reasons  for,  372. 

Site  of  origin  of,  369. 

Clay  and  spittle  cures,  270. 
Climacteric,  251. 


Cobweb  for  bleeding,  345. 

Cocaine,  180. 

Cod,  130. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  101,  130. 
Coincidences  in  Folk-lore,  6,  7,  20, 
53,  55,  61,  64,  67,  71,  72,  73, 
79,  80,  81,  86,  88,  106,  117, 

124,  131,  137,  146,  191,  198, 
202,  219,  222,  227,  237,  341, 
37o,  383- 

Colchicum,  33. 

Colombo  and  Palfyn,  315. 

Colours,  247  et  seq. 

Comets  and  epidemics,  199. 
Conception,  290,  340. 

Theories  of,  239. 

Time  of,  293. 

Prevention  of,  294. 

Conium.  See  Hemlock. 
Consumption,  Antidemoniac  treat¬ 
ment  of,  88. 

Folk-belief  in  infection,  67. 
Transference  cure  of,  85. 
Constriction  cures,  220  et  seq. 

Coral,  216. 

Cordova,  University  of,  46. 
Coriander  (in  Eber’s  papyrus),  15. 
Corneal  opacities  treated  by  gall, 
129. 

Corp  chre,  54. 

Corpse,  Transference  to.  See  Trans¬ 
ference. 

Couch,  Quiller,  234. 

Counter-magic,  71,  78,  91. 
Counter-irritation,  355. 

Antidemoniac,  359. 

Couvade,  312,  317,  339  et  seq. 

Cow.  See  also  Ox. 

Cow-dung  poultices,  111. 

Cramp,  Charm  for,  77. 

Crawley,  280. 

Crepandia,  209. 

Crescent  amulet,  260. 

Critical  days,  etc.,  250. 

Cross-roads,  Transference  cures  at, 

86. 

Cud  worth,  232. 

Culpeper,  Nicholas,  109  f.n.,  117, 

125,  134,  145,  146,  147,  155, 
189,  195,  197,  212,  216. 

Cumming,  Miss  C.  F.,  85. 

Cupping,  355. 

Curses,  Magic  in,  55,  73. 

Cybele,  33,  180,  204,  380. 

Cypress,  80. 
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Dagon,  130. 

Dalyell,  86,  191. 

Dawson,  E.  Rumley,  300. 

Days,  Influence  of,  on  disease,  202, 
250. 

Deafness,  Treatment  by  ants’  eggs, 
123. 

Death-lore,  148. 

Deer,  107,  131,  211. 

Demeter,  145. 

Demon,  Disease,  as  snake,  115. 
Demon-possession,  26,  57  et  seq. 
Demon-strokes,  59. 

Demoniac  disease,  21,  57  et  seq.,  206, 
224,  278,  338. 

Treatment  of,  78. 
gestation,  312,  314. 

Demonism,  57  et  seq. 

and  infection,  69. 

Demons,  Law  against,  28. 
of  puerperal  fever,  338. 

Sexual  intercourse  with,  313. 
Deverra,  338. 

Devil.  See  Demon  and  Satan. 
Dhan-Wantari,  23,  30. 

Diabetes,  known  to  ancient  Hindoos, 
30- 

Diachylon,  308. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  121. 

Digitalis,  173. 

Digitus  Medicus,  267. 

Diodes,  160. 

Diodorus,  340. 

Dioscorides,  hi,  122,  155,  156,  164, 
165,  168,  169,  170,  171,  172, 
173,  175,  201,  216,  305,  358. 
Disease  as  injury,  20,  49  et  seq. 
Disease-demon,  Animals  as,  64. 
Dislocations,  7,  351. 

Dissection,  Human,  40,  46. 
in  ancient  India,  29. 
in  mediaeval  Europe,  46. 

Dog,  107,  no,  112. 

Dogs  in  medical  temple,  35. 
Dog-days,  The,  203. 

Dog-star,  The.  See  Sirius. 
Dystochia,  328. 

Dove.  See  Pigeon. 

Eagle-stone,  305. 

Ebden,  381. 

Ebers,  G.  M.,  14,  22. 

Ebers’  papyrus,  12,  13  et  seq.,  103, 
105,  in,  126,  133,  263,  286, 
288,  346,  356. 


Effigy,  Magic  by,  52,  86,  251. 

Egypt,  Ancient,  Animal  remedies 
in,  100  et  seq. 

Surgery  in,  348,  349. 

Egyptian  medicine  and  physicians, 
n  et  seq.,  352. 

compared  with  European,  16. 

Egyptian  ignorance  of  internal 
disease,  17. 

Elaterium,  158. 

Elder,  175. 

Elf-arrows,  56. 

Elijah,  338. 

Ella,  Rev.  S.,  143,  346,  351,  355, 
357- 

Ellworthy,  259. 

Emasculation,  379. 

Embryogenesis,  238,  290  et  seq. 

Embryotomy,  332. 

Engelmann,  276,  320. 

Envy  and  the  Evil  Eye,  256. 

Epidauros,  34. 

Epidemics  and  astrology,  192,  194, 
199.  See  also  Plagues,  Pesti¬ 
lences. 

Epilepsy  a  demoniac  disease,  62. 

the  moon  and  silver,  199. 

and  the  soul,  64. 

Treatment  of,  104,  105,  126,  127, 
131,  134,  141  et  seq.,  147,  155, 
177,  178,  263. 

Ergot,  184,  307. 

Eugenics  in  folk-medicine,  294. 

Eunuchs,  378. 

Euphrasia  and  eye-diseases,  162. 

Europe,  Modern,  Demoniac  disease 
in,  59- 

Evelyn,  177. 

Evil  Eye,  75,  no,  139,  255  et  seq., 
266,  303. 

Eye,  The,  and  the  Elder,  175,  176. 

Eye-diseases,  Well-cures  of,  235, 
243- 

Excrement,  Human,  poultices,  in. 

Excrementitious  remedies,  109,  133, 
146. 

Fainting,  Fumigation  for,  81. 

Fairies  and  disease,  60. 

Falling-sickness.  See  Epilepsy. 

Falling-stars,  198. 

Fascination.  See  Eye,  The  Evil, 
257- 

Fat,  Human,  107. 

Fat  of  snake,  for  snake-bite,  117. 
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Fat-cures,  106,  126,  134,  146,  148. 
Faunus.  See  Pan. 

Fear,  Influence  of,  in  folk-medicine, 
21,  116,  157,  192,  196. 

Feet,  Soles  of,  anointed,  107,  262, 
263. 

Fel  Bovinum.  See  Gall  of  ox. 
Felkin,  320,  328,  332,  334. 

Fernie,  W.  T.,  72,  85,  117,  119,  130, 
134,  142  178,  267,  285. 
Ferrarius,  254. 

Fertility  beliefs,  238  et  seq.,  287  f.n. 
Fertilization,  Discovery  of,  290. 
Finger,  The  medical,  138,  170. 
Finger-ring  cures,  220  et  seq. 
Fingers,  Healing  by,  138. 

Fire  and  botanical  remedies,  153, 
157,  164,  167,  177. 

Fish-god,  130. 

Flint  arrow-heads,  56,  204,  205  et 
seq. 

Flint  charm,  305. 

Flooding.  See  Post-partum  hae¬ 
morrhage. 

Foetus,  Viability  of,  310. 

Female  practitioners,  Early,  10. 
Folk-cures  from  experience,  124. 
Folk-doctors,  5  et  seq.  ( See  also 

Medicine-man.) 

Seventh  son  as,  7. 

Varieties  of,  9. 

Folk-medicine  in  Greece,  32. 
Folk-tales,  Diffusion  of,  370. 
Folkard,  R.,  7,  181. 

Forceps,  Midwifery,  332. 
Foreign-bodies,  Disease  from,  209. 
Formic  aldehyde  and  ants,  123. 
Fossel,  287. 

Fox,  99. 

Fox-glove.  See  Digitalis. 
Fracastorius,  194. 

Fractures  of  bone,  Treatment  of, 
348. 

Francis,  A.  G.,  380  f.n. 

Frazer,  Sir  James  G.,  63,  70,  77, 
87,  122,  136,  145,  153,  164, 
280. 

Frazer,  Prof.,  on  snake-venom,  117, 
120. 

Frazer  and  Lenormant,  53. 

Freya,  126,  145. 

Friday  in  folk-medicine,  202. 

Frog  in  the  throat,  85. 

Fuchs,  173. 

Fuller,  125. 


Fumigation,  330,  339. 

Antidemoniac,  80. 

for  hysteria,  289. 

in  menstrual  disorders,  283. 

Gaddesden,  John  of,  248. 

Galen,  40,  105,  118,  119,  129,  134, 
142,  155,  156,  165,  175,  188, 
216,  266,  268,  289,  301,  358. 
Gall-cures,  128,  133,  134,  146,  147, 
148. 

Garlic,  107,  116,  159,  162,  253. 
Gaultier,  156. 

Geber,  200. 

Gems  and  Jewels,  210,  215  et  seq. 
Gerard,  164,  169,  171. 

Germany,  Female  physicians  of,  10. 
Ghosts  as  disease-demons,  60. 
Girdle  of  pregnancy,  226  et  seq. 
Goat,  132  et  seq. 

God-given  medical  writings.  See 
Medical  writings,  Sacred. 

Gods  of  medicine,  19,  30,  31,  33. 
and  snake,  1 14. 

Graeco-Roman  medicine,  39  et  seq. 
Great  Britain,  Animal-possession  in, 
66. 

Greece,  Ancient,  Medicine  in,  19, 
31  et  seq. 

Greek  medicine  compared  with 
Egyptian,  37. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  127. 
Grimm,  115,  116,  121,  128,  131  f.n., 

134,  145,  i48>  j76,  190. 

Guetteri,  Guido,  228. 

Guggenheim,  von,  335. 

Guipsine,  156. 

Gymnasia,  Greek,  Medical  practice 
in,  36. 

Haemorrhage,  Treatment  of,  122, 
345- 

Hamilton,  Miss,  92,  246. 
Hammurabi,  Code  of,  26. 

Harris,  Rendel,  159. 

Hartshorn,  13 1. 

Hasselquist,  1 17. 

Hastings,  Dr.  John,  in. 

Haultain,  336. 

Healing,  The  Royal.  See  King’s 
Evil. 

Heberden,  1 18. 

Hebrew  medicine,  27. 

Hecate,  33,  157,  169. 

Heister,  87. 
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Heliodorus,  256,  347. 

Helmont,  von,  215. 

Hemlock,  172. 

Henbane,  116,  157,  170,  192,  225, 

33°* 334- 
Hera,  33. 

Herbal  simples.  See  Herbs. 

Herbal  universalism,  28,  100,  161. 
Herbalists,  9. 

Herbals,  The,  159. 

Herbs,  107,  150  et  seq. 
and  Sekhmet,  21. 
and  Thoth,  21. 
in  ancient  China,  30. 
in  ancient  Persia,  28. 
in  Ebers  papyrus,  15,  159. 
in  Greece,  32,  159. 
in  Hindoo  medicine,  29. 
in  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  44. 
Poisonous,  21,  1 16,  157. 

Selected  by  goat,  133. 

Hereditary  doctors,  5,  45. 

Hermes,  113. 

Herne  the  Hunter,  13 1  f.n. 
Herodotus,  12,  13,  24,  36,  68,  357, 

372,  379- 
Herrick,  77,  138. 

Hervey  Islands,  Soul-snare  in,  64. 
Hide-cures,  102,  128. 

Hike,  Priests  of,  13. 

Hildanus,  Fabricius,  244. 

Hindoo  medicine,  Ancient,  28. 
Hippocrates,  10,  30,  31  et  seq.,  155, 
159,  165,  175,  243,  286,  288, 
289,  296,  297,  301,  310,  314, 
323,  326,  327,  337,  356. 
Hippopotamus  hide-cure,  103. 
Hirsch,  30. 

Hoffmann,  233,  366. 

Hog.  See  Pig. 

Holde,  175. 

Hollander,  E.,  351. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  115  f.n., 
192. 

Homa,  See  Soma. 

Homer,  32,  187,  346. 

Homoeopathic  charms,  76. 
Homoeopathic  magic,  85,  99,  108, 
119,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125, 
128,  133,  134,  140,  147,  161, 
185  et  seq.,  201,  214,  216,  221, 
234,  247  et  seq.,  260,  283,  297, 
300,  316,  329,  349. 
Homoeopathy,  50. 

Plope,  R.  C.,  234,  242. 


Honey,  15,  16,  124. 

Horn-spoons,  128. 

Horns,  Making  the,  260. 

Horoscope,  193. 

Horse-shoe,  261. 

Horus,  377. 

Hot- water  springs,  241. 

Houses,  The  astrological,  193. 
Human  flesh  as  remedy,  135. 
Humoral  pathology,  233. 

Hutchison,  Sir  Jonathan,  67. 

Huy,  25. 

Hydrophobia,  105,  203,  233  et  seq. 

as  possession  by  dog,  65. 

Hygienic  treatment,  245. 
Hyoscyamus.  See  Henbane. 
Hypericum,  156  et  seq. 

Hysteria,  Castoreum  for,  124. 
Causation  of,  286. 

Identity,  Change  of,  as  treatment, 
82. 

I-em-hotep,  22,  25,  38. 

Immersion  cures,  231  et  seq.,  243. 
Impetigo  contagiosa,  Transference 
of,  88. 

'Impregnation,  290. 

Incas  of  Peru,  143,  179. 
Incantations,  72  et  seq.,  349. 
Incense,  182., 

Incubation,  26,  34,  92. 

Incubus,  315. 

India,  Ancient,  Medicine  in,  28. 
Infection,  207. 

Infectious  disease,  61,  62,  67,  69, 
See  also  Pestilence,  Plague. 
Infibulation  of  women,  376. 
Influenza  a  demoniac  disease,  80. 
Insanity  as  demoniac  possession,  62, 
65- 

Antidemoniac  treatment  of,  230 
et  seq. 

Ant-cure  for,  122. 

Treatment  by  scourging,  82. 
Insects,  Medicinal  use  of,  100. 
Insemination  and  impregnation,  293. 
Instinct  in  childbirth,  31 8  et  seq. 
Intercidona,  338. 

Iron  chain,  Scourging  by,  82. 

Iron  charm,  77,  80. 

Isis,  15,  19,  21,  22,  24,  270. 

Jaccoud,  Prof.,  85. 

Jacobsen,  242. 

Jahn,  259. 
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Jasper,  305. 

Jayne, 19. 

Jewels.  See  Gems. 

Jews  as  mediaeval  physicians,  43. 
Joachim,  H.,  14. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  138. 

Juniper  (Ebers  papyrus),  15,  16,  17. 
Juno,  33,  132,  298. 

Jupiter,  201. 

Jussieu,  179. 

Juvenal,  379,  380. 

Ka,  The,  263. 

Kangawa,  228. 

Karsten,  250,  294,  340,  343,  354. 
Kawadias,  34. 

Keats,  1 15  f.n. 

Kern-baby,  145. 

King’s  Evil,  136. 

Kipling,  R.,  261. 

Kirk,  Rev.  Robert,  205. 

Knots,  Magical  influence  of,  221. 
Koumiss,  130. 

Krauss,  61. 

Kronos,  377,  382  f.n. 

Labour,  318  et  seq.  See  also  Par¬ 
turition. 

Difficult,  328. 

Position  during,  319. 

Third  stage  of,  Treatment,  325. 
Labour-hut,  319. 

Labour-stools,  323. 

Lactic  acid  bacillus,  130. 

Landor,  A.  H.  Savage,  346,  351, 359. 
Lang,  Andrew,  53,  219. 

Lankester,  Sir  Ray,  209. 

Lanoline,  107,  148. 

Lard,  107. 

Lauremberg,  P.,  162. 

Laving  cures,  339. 

Lec£ne,  352,  357,  383. 

Leech,  The,  353 
Leighton,  208. 

Lepers’  wells,  234  et  seq.}  242. 
Leprosy,  27,  29,  45,  67,  206. 

Transference  of,  88. 

Life,  Spontaneous  generation  of, 
100. 

Ligature  for  bleeding,  32,  324,  346. 

of  umbilical  cord,  324. 

Ligatures  and  the  soul,  222. 
Lightning  and  botanical  remedies, 
153,  157,  164,  167,  177. 

Lilith,  59,  329,  338. 


Lithontriptics,  213. 

Lithotomy,  24,  213,  351. 
Livingstone,  David,  184,  369. 
Loadstone,  217. 

Lockhart,  340. 

Longfellow,  121  f.n. 

Lonicerus,  Adam,  306. 
Love-philtres,  123. 

Lucas,  A.,  139  f.n. 

Lumbago  from  sending,  206. 

Cures  of,  7. 

Lunar  caustic,  200. 

Luther,  Martin,  313. 

Lupercalia,  298. 

Lupton,  209. 

Lycanthropy,  65.  See  also  Wer¬ 
wolves. 

Lying-in  hut,  319. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  379. 

Macalister,  R.  A.  S.,  363. 
Macdonald’s  disease,  136. 

Machaon  and  Padaleiros,  33. 
Mackenzie,  Donald,  130. 

Magic  and  demonism  contrasted,  69. 
Description  of,  49  et  seq.,  256 
et  seq.,  264,  265. 

Charms  dictated  by,  76. 
Homoeopathic,  51.  See  also 
Homoeopathic  magic. 

Injury  by,  50. 

Mimetic,  51,  207,  214,  221. 
Numerical,  253. 

Telepathic,  51,  54. 

Magnet.  See  Loadstone. 

Malaria  and  mosquitoes,  67. 

Spider-cure  for,  121. 

Man  as  remedy,  135. 

Man-midwife,  276. 

Mana,  57,  230. 

Mandrake,  151,  157,  163,  166  et  seq., 
299. 

Manouvrier,  357. 

Malignant  or  toxic  diseases,  118  et 
seq.,  148,  209,  21 1 . 

Marcellus,  85,  198. 

Marco  Polo,  340. 

Marcon,  7. 

Markheim,  179. 

Marr,  de  la,  149. 

Martius,  189,  264. 

Mascot,  258. 

Massage  for  dystochia,  330. 

Maternal  impression,  115,  303, 
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Matriarchate,  290,  342. 

Matthiolus,  212. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  291  f.n. 
Mead,  117,  188,  189,  200. 

Measles,  Treatment  of,  by  whipping, 
82. 

Medea,  33,  157,  171. 

Mediaeval  European  hospitals,  44. 

European  medicine,  42,  337. 
Medical  writings,  Sacred,  6,  13,  14, 
28,  30. 

Medicaments  from  totem  animals, 
99. 

Medicinal  waters,  241. 

Medicine  and  mysticism,  3  et  seq. 
Medicine,  Rational,  Early,  8,  9  et  seq. 
Medicine-man,  as  magician,  52. 
Apotheosis  of,  23. 

Epileptic  as,  8. 

Initiation  of,  4,  5. 

Primitive,  3  et  seq.  See  also 
Folk-doctor. 

Qualifications  of,  5,  7. 

Robes  of,  20,  79,  102. 

Stones,  4,  209. 

Varieties  of,  6  et  seq. 

World  distribution  of,  5. 
Medicine-sack,  4. 

Members,  Mystical,  262. 
Menstruating  woman  taboo,  135, 
278. 

Menstruation,  109,  112,  277  et  seq. 
and  the  moon,  186. 

Disorders  of,  Drug-treatment, 
284. 

Disturbances  of,  282. 
Mephistopheles,  247.  See  also 
Satan. 

Mercurio,  Scipione,  323. 

Meteorites,  204. 

Metzger,  331. 

Mexico,  Snake-god  in,  114. 
Michelet,  295. 

Michel,  Francisque,  340. 

Midwife,  The,  274  et  seq. 

The  Divine,  33. 

Midwifery,  47,  274. 

Mike  operation,  368. 

Milk-cures,  16,  129,  135,  148. 
Milpreve,  208. 

Mistletoe,  151,  153,  155,  165. 
Mizaldus,  131. 

Modesty,  Cause  of  taboo  customs, 
278. 

Mohammedan  medicine,  45. 


Mollet,  36. 

Monastic  medicine,  43. 

Monoliths  and  sterility,  217. 

Moon,  The,  125,  186,  260. 
and  disease,  188  et  seq.f  199. 
and  menstruation,  186. 
Moonstone,  76. 

Morice,  280. 

Moschion,  327. 

Moses  and  Aaron,  Magical  sendings 

by,  56. 

and  brazen  serpent,  114. 

Moss  from  skull,  145. 

Mother,  The  Divine,  22.  See  also 
Isis. 

Mother,  The  Great,  33.  See  also 
Cybele. 

Moxa,  358. 

Mucin,  149. 

Mugwort.  See  Artemisia 
Muller,  Max,  28. 

Mumia,  139  et  seq. 

Mummy  cures,  139. 

Murray,  Miss,  295. 

Mutilation,  Sexual,  362  et  seq. 
Myddvai,  Physicians  of,  5,  160,  173. 
Myrrh,  129. 

Mysticism  and  medicine,  3  et  seq. 

Nail-parings,  Counter-magic  for,  71. 

Transference  by,  86. 

Name,  Change  of,  as  treatment,  83. 
Name-magic,  26,  88,  113. 

Napier,  201,  261. 

Nansen,  309  f.n. 

Natural  causes  of  disease,  67. 
Nauseous  remedies,  26,  109. 

Navel,  Site  for  remedies,  263,  272, 
287,  330. 

Neolithic  trephining,  142,  357. 
Nepotianus,  136. 

Nettles,  Whipping  with,  82. 
New-birth,  Simulated,  as  treatment, 
83- 

Nias,  Sendings  in,  56. 

Nociceptive  methods,  294. 

Noise,  Treatment  by,  79. 

Nose,  Anointing  of,  for  colds,  107, 
Numbers,  Mystic  and  magical,  84, 
126,  250,  310. 

Numeral  charms,  76. 

Nursing  in  ancient  Ceylon,  29. 

Obstetrics.  See  Midwifery, 

OHva,  122, 
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Opal  charms,  75. 

Opium,  172. 

Oppenheim,  333. 

Ordure.  See  Excrement. 

Organs  and  faculties,  108. 

Origen,  380. 

Orfila,  168. 

Ormuzd,  28,  58. 

Osiris,  22,  91,  145. 

Ossian,  227. 

Ouranos,  377. 

Overlooking,  257,  259. 

Ovid,  17 1. 

Oviedo,  61. 

Ox,  127  et  seq. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Prehistoric  crossing 
of,  371- 
Paeon,  33. 

Palaeolithic  charm,  130. 

circumcision,  363,  372. 

Pan,  99.  See  Aegipan. 

Papyrus,  Berlin,  13. 

Ehers,  12,  13  et  seq.,  26,  27. 

Ebers,  Herbs  in,  159,  164,  167, 
170,  172. 

London, 13. 

Surgical,  360. 

Papyri,  Medical,  13  et  seq. 

Paracelsus,  46,  m,  122,  140,  141, 
142,  161,  195,  216,  234,  314, 
3i7- 

Pare,  Ambroise,  227,  31 1,  325. 

Parry,  T.  Wilson,  142  f.n.,  143  f.n., 
357- 

Parthenogenesis,  291. 

Parturition ,  275 .  See  also  Childbirth , 
Midwifery. 

Bath-huts  for,  245. 

Paternal  impression,  317. 

Paternity,  Discovery  of,  290,  342. 
Pathology,  Primitive,  20,  49. 

Paulus  Aegineta,  39,  62,  65,  156, 
168,  209,  224,  233,  234,  268, 
33i- 

Pausanias,  243. 

Payne,  66,  166. 

Pechey,  104,  107,  no,  119,  122, 
123,  127,  146,  263,  269,  272. 
Peony,  33. 

Pepys,  138,  147,  205,  236. 

Percival,  Dr.  T.,  130. 

Perry,  Prof.,  240,  369,  371. 

Persia,  Ancient,  Medicine  in,  27. 
Persian  theology,  58. 
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Pestilence  and  demonism,  58,  59  f.n. 
Peter  of  Lisbon  (Pope  John  XXL), 
46. 

Petermann,  334. 

Petrie,  Sir  Flinders,  11,  14,  25. 
Pettigrew,  138. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  139,  271. 

Phallic  cures  for  sterility,  218. 
worship,  278,  298. 
and  snake,  112,  119. 

Pharelis,  Unguentum,  107. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis.  See  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Pica,  303. 

Pig,  109,  145,  340. 

Pig’s  fat,  107. 

Pigeon,  147. 

Pilumnus,  338. 

Pin-wells,  241. 

Pindar,  32,  333. 

Pine-tree,  180. 

Pine- woods  for  consumption,  181. 
Piso,  325. 

Pizarro,  369. 

Placenta,  The,  263,  325. 

Plague,  Bubonic,  and  mice,  68. 
Plague- woman,  The,  62. 

Planets,  Influence  of,  193  et  seq. 
Plants.  See  Herbs. 

Plasters  and  amulets,  263. 

Plaster,  Adhesive,  361. 

Platearius,  Matthew,  139. 

Plato,  286,  288. 

Pliny,  17,  66,  74,  114,  116,  122,  129, 
133,  134,  142,  148,  149,  158, 
167,  180,  220,  244,  268,  282, 

305,  3T4> 358. 

Ploss,  373,  374. 

Ploss  and  Bartels,  218,  280,  292, 
305,  306,  320. 

Plutarch,  170. 

Pochas,  306. 

Poisoning,  Charms  against,  75. 
Criminal,  158. 

Poisonous  plants,  21,  116,  157. 
Pope-physician,  46. 

Poppy, 172. 

Position  during  labour,  319  et  seq. 
Possession,  Demoniac.  See  Demon. 
Post-partum  haemorrhage,  337. 
Pouet,  107. 

Powder  of  vipers,  117. 

Pox,  French.  See  Syphilis. 
Pregnancy,  300  et  seq. 

Treatment  during,  303. 
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Priest-physicians,  6,  17,  19,  28. 
Proserpine,  145,  172. 

Prunieres,  142. 

Puerperal  fever,  336,  338. 
Puerperium,  250. 

Taboo  of,  335. 

Treatment  of,  335. 

Punjab,  Snake-tribe  in,  113. 
Pyrrhus,  King,  The  great  toe  of,  136. 
Pyrexia,  Cold  bath  for,  231,  246. 
Pythagoras,  310. 

Quincy,  141,  166,  168,  170,  173,  174, 
178,  216,  244,  269. 

Quinine.  See  Cinchona. 

Rabbit-skin,  103. 

Rabies.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Rag- wells,  240.  See  also  Wells. 
Rare  and  curious  objects  as  charms, 
77- 

Rational  medicine.  See  Medicine, 
Rational. 

Recipe,  201. 

Red  in  folk-medicine,  247. 

Rees,  H.,  94  f.n. 

Religion  and  medicine,  3  et  seq. 
Remedies,  Astrological  classification, 
195- 

Renan,  267. 

Revival  of  learning,  Arabo-scholastic, 
46. 

Rice,  Prof.  C.,  217. 

Riedel,  297. 

Rig-Veda,  Herbs  in,  160,  299. 

Right  and  left,  263,  301. 

Ring  cures,  220  et  seq. 

Riolanus,  315. 

Rivers,  Dr.,  368. 

Roberts,  294. 

Robinson,  C.  A.,  117. 

Rochas,  330. 

Rocks,  Stones,  and  Lithontriptics, 
204. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  and  medi¬ 
cine,  42  et  seq. 

Rome,  Touch-cures  by  Emperor, 
Rorie,  88. 

Rose,  181. 

Rosslin,  301. 

Roth,  239. 

Sacred  Disease,  The.  See  Epilepsy. 
Sacred  medical  writings ,  See  Medi¬ 
cal  writings. 


Sacrifice,  127,  128. 

Human,  Therapeutic,  89. 
of  totem,  98,. 

St.  Gall,  Monastery  of.  44. 

St.  John,  Herbs  of,  154  et  seq.,  164 
et  seq. 

St.  John’s  Woit,  156. 

St.  Kentigern,  291  f.n. 

St.  Luke,  27. 

Saints,  Cures  by,  43,  136. 

Salerno,  46. 

Saliceti,  346. 

Saliva.  See  Spittle. 

Salmon,  Dr.,  119,  120,  140,  155, 
161,  168,  171,  173,  "179,  211, 
215,  216,  244,  269,  284. 

Satan,  114,  198,  315. 
and  goat,  134. 
as  disease-demon,  59.  62. 

Savin,  284,  306. 

Saxifrage,  214. 

Saxon  Leechcloms,  129. 

Sayce,  Prof.,  26,  207. 

Scabies,  66. 

Scall,  27. 

Scapegoat,  132. 

Scarification,  353. 

Scatological  remedies,  26,  109,  285. 

See  also  Nauseous  remedies. 
Schoolcraft,/ 4,  89,  332,  334. 

Schenk,  300. 

Scientific  medicine,  Rise  of,  46. 
Scorpion,  121. 

Scourging  and  whipping,  81. 

Scot,  Reginald,  56,  60. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  102,  209. 
Scraping  cures,  83. 

Scribonius  Largus,  173. 

Seasons  and  disease,  201. 

Seclusion  during  menstruation,  279 
et  seq. 

Sekhemt-n-Ankh,  25. 

Sekhmet,  19,  114. 

Selenites,  201. 

Semiramis,  377. 

Semites,  Medicine  of,  25. 

Sendings,  Magical,  56,  205,  272, 

354- 

Poison,  158. 

Senility,  Snake-cure  for,  120. 
Sennacherib’s  army,  Destruction  of, 
68. 

Serapion,  168. 

Serapis,  22. 

Serpent.  See  Snake. 
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Serpent-Stones,  207  et  seq.,  21 1. 
Seth,  21,  377. 

Seven,  Number,  252,  265. 

Seventh  month  child,  250. 

Seventh  son  folk-doctor,  7. 

Sex,  Determination  of,  300,  302. 

Foetal,  Diagnosis  of,  301. 

Sexual  conjugation  and  conception, 
290  et  seq. 

Shadow,  Loss  of,  64. 

Shakespeare,  138,  333. 
and  magical  curse,  55. 
Demoniac-possession  in,  60,  63. 
Scabies  in,  66. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  232. 

Sheep,  148. 

Shingles,  caused  by  snake,  116. 
Shock-treatment  of  insanity,  231. 
Signatures,  Doctrine  of,  161  et  seq., 
214,  247. 

Silence  during  magical  ceremony, 
191. 

Silver,  the  Moon  and  Epilepsy, 
1 99- 

Sin,  Disease  due  to,  59. 
Sincipital-T.,  357. 

Singers,  Castration  of,  381. 

Sirens,  338. 

Sirius,  196,  203. 

Skene,  W.  E.,  291  f.n. 

Skin-diseases  and  falling  stars,  198. 
and  taboo,  67. 
from  eating  pork,  146. 
treated  by  snake  flesh,  119. 

Well  cures  of,  234. 

Skin  eruptions  as  magical  burns, 
56. 

Skopzis,  The,  380. 

Skull,  Ground,  141. 

for  nose-bleeding,  145. 

Slugs  and  snails,  149. 

Smallpox  and  red  colour,  248. 
Smith,  Prof.  G.  Elliot,  37,  101, 240, 
290,  363,  365,  369,  370. 
and  Jones,  Wood,  349. 
and  Warren  R.  Dawson,  139  f.n,, 
348. 

Smith,  Prof.  Robertson,  98,  105, 
190,  218. 

Snake  and  menstruation,  278. 
as  disease-demon,  115. 
in  medical  temple,  35,  38. 
cures.  1 12. 
worship,  1 12. 

Snake-bite,  Cure  of,  by  snake,  116. 
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Snake-bite,  Treatment  of,  134,  208, 
272  f.n.,  353. 

Snake-children,  115. 

Snake-gods,  112  et  seq. 

Snake-tribe,  113. 

Soma-juice,  299,  307. 

Socrates,  172. 

Soranus  of  Ephesus,  227,  275,  289, 

307,  3i4,  323,  325,  327,  331- 
Soudan,  Treatment  of  snake-bite, 
117- 

Soul,  The,  108  et  seq. 

Advent  of  the,  292. 
and  ligatures,  222,  263. 
in  folk-lore,  63,  91,  125,  147, 
222  et  seq. 
cures,  220  et  seq. 

Loss  of,  63,  91. 

The  seat  of  the,  223. 

Souls  as  disease-demons,  60. 
Soul-fetters,  224,  227. 

Soul-snare,  64. 

Sow.  See  Pig. 

Specialists,  Demoniac,  58,  59. 
Specialists  in  folk-medicine,  9. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  no,  125,  236. 
Spencer  and  Gillen,  290,  291. 
Spider,  120. 

Spider-cures  for  malaria  121. 
Spitting,  261.  See  also  Spittle. 
Spittle,  The  Fasting,  265  et  seq. 
Spirit.  See  Tincture. 

Spirits.  See  Demons,  Ghosts  and 
Souls. 

Splints,  Use  of,  349. 

Sprengel,  133. 

Spring  and  skin-eruptions,  201. 
Squill,  175. 

Squire,  175,  182. 

Stahl,  317. 

Stars,  The,  192. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  362. 

Stelon,  208. 

Stent,  381,  382. 

Sterility,  295. 

Causation  of,  288. 

Cures  for,  207,  217,  239,  271,  297. 
Snake-cure  for,  119. 

Well-cures  for,  239. 

Stewart,  A.,  279. 

Stone  (in  bladder,  etc.).  See  Cal¬ 
culus. 

Stones  and  disease,  204  et  seq. 
and  leprosy,  26,  206. 

Precious.  See  Gems. 
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Storck,  170,  171. 

Strabo,  340. 

Strophanthus,  184. 

Strychnos,  169. 

Stuart- Low,  W.,  149. 

Stye,  Cat-cure  for,  126. 
Sub-incision.  See  Mike  operation. 
Succubus,  315. 

Sucking  cures,  272. 

Suction,  347. 

Suction  for  blood-letting,  353. 
Suetonius,  136. 

Suicides,  Souls  of,  as  disease- 
demons,  61. 

Sun,  The,  190. 

in  folk-treatment,  84. 

The  Children  of,  371. 

Sun-ritual,  103. 

Sunday  in  folk-medicine,  202. 
Surgery  at  medical  temples,  93. 
in  ancient  India,  29. 

Major  and  minor,  345  et  seq . 
Minor,  353. 

Susruta,  29,  293,  333. 

Suture  of  wounds,  29,  93,  347,  377. 

in  ancient  Egypt,  360. 

Sweating  cures,  244. 

Sylvanus,  338. 

Sympathetic  magic.  See  Magic. 
Sympathy,  Familial,  31 1  et  seq.,  342. 
Syphilis,  119. 

Taboo,  21,  77,  135,  176,  253- 
animals,  98. 
in  childbirth,  318. 
of  kings,  136. 

Menstrual,  278. 

Tacitus,  10. 

Talmud,  The,  305,  31 1,  312  f.n. 

Embryogenesis  in,  292. 

Tar,  180,  348. 

Tarantula,  121. 

Telepathic  charms,  76, 
magic,  328,  342. 

Temples,  Medical,  Egyptian,  23,  37, 
92. 

Greek,  24,  34,  37,  92,  114,  237, 
243,  319- 
Inscriptions,  34. 

Practice  in,  23,  35,  102. 

Tents,  Insertion  of.  309. 

Testes,  Crushing  of,  379,  383. 
Teutons,  Female  physicians  of  the, 
10. 

Theophrastus,  160,  173. 


Therapeutics,  Reform  of,  120,  163. 
Theriac,  117,  118,  213. 

of  mummy,  141. 

Thirteen,  Number,  252. 

Thomson,  Basil,  206. 

Thomson,  R.  Campbell,  26. 

Thor,  134,  247. 

Thoth,  19,  21,  113. 

Three,  Number,  Significance  of, 
251. 

Thrita,  23,  28. 

Thunderbolt,  204. 

Tincture  of  ants,  123. 

Toad-stone,  208. 

Tooth,  Extracted,  Counter-magic 
for,  71. 

Worm  in,  66,  171. 

Totem  animal,  Sacrifice  of,  98,  103. 
Totemism,  97,  124,  151,  206,  313. 

and  conception,  291. 

Touch,  Cures  by,  7,  136,  350. 
Tourniquet,  346. 

Traditional  medicine  and  women,  10. 
Transference  cures,  84,  99,  126, 
148,  223,  235. 
in  orthodox  medicine,  85. 
Trautmann,  334. 

Treatment,  Antidemoniac,  78. 
by  homoeopathic  magic,  89. 
by  telepathic  magic,  89. 

Primitive,  71  et  seq. 
of  the  weapon,  89. 

Trephining,  Prehistoric,  141  et  seq., 
357- 

in  South  Sea  Islands,  143. 
Trousseau,  62. 

Tuberculosis  of  glands,  136. 
Tuberculosis,  Pulmonary,  Held  as 
infectious,  67. 

Tumours,  Transference  cures  of,  87. 
Turkish  bath,  244,  245. 

Turnbull,  J.  W.,  367. 

Turner,  271. 

Turpentine,  180. 

Tyndall,  100. 

Typhus  fever,  121. 

Uganda,  Caesarian  section  in,  334. 
Umbilical  cord,  Treatment  of,  324. 
Umbilicus.  See  Navel. 
Universalism,  Herbal,  28,  100,  161, 
255.  _ 

Universalism,  Therapeutic,  100,  161. 
Uraeus  of  Egypt i  114. 

Urethra,  Seton  in,  368. 
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Urine  as  a  remedy,  m. 

Urinoscopy,  26. 

Uterus,  An  animal,  285. 
Displacements  of,  288. 

Valerian,  151,  178,  183,  289. 
Vampires,  61. 

Vapour-baths,  244. 

Vedas,  The,  28. 

Vendidad,  The,  28. 

Venereal  disease,  Transference  of,  88. 
Venesection,  353. 

Venom  of  saliva,  266. 

Verbascum,  195. 

Vermin,  1 12. 

Version  of  foetus,  332. 

Vertebra,  Spinal,  as  charm,  130. 
Vervain,  157,  160,  196,  225. 

Viper,  Theriac  of,  118. 

Virgil,  176. 

Vishnu,  107. 

Votive  offerings,  38,  42,  90,  138, 
241,  287,  298. 

Warts,  Transference  cure  of,  87. 
Water-cures,  230  et  seq. 

Walcher’s  position,  323. 

Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  122. 

Well,  Holy,  in  medical  temple,  35, 

93- 

Wells,  Healing,  202,  230  et  seq. 

Rags  at,  91. 

Spirit  of,  231 . 

Werwolves,  61,  62. 


Wesley.  John,  165,  233,  248,  263. 

Whooping-cough,  Folk-treatment  of, 
84. 

Wilde,  Lady,  5,  9,  62,  65,  82,  103, 
248,  271,  272. 

Witchcraft,  107,  116,  126,  134,  156, 
158,  169,  172,  173,  174,  176, 
227,249,251,294. 

Witch-doctor.  See  Medicine-man. 

Withering,  W.,  174. 

Withershins,  191,  264. 

Womb.  See  Uterus. 

Women,  Sexual  mutilation  of,  375. 

Wonder,  Influence  of,  7,  109,  112, 
116,  132,  135,  140,  151,  153, 
166,  169,  172,  175,  196,  204, 
230,  242,  259,  263,  282. 

Worm  in  the  tooth,  66,  171. 

Worms  in  body,  66. 

Wormwood,  15,  16.  See  also 

Artemisia. 

Wolf,  Hide-cure,  103. 

Wolfel,  D.  J.,  143. 

Wounds,  Milk  dressing  for,  129. 
Sutures  for,  29,  93,  347,  377- 
Treatment  of,  86,  345. 

Yew,  133, 309. 

Youth,  Well  of  Eternal,  240. 

Yugoslavia,  Antidemoniac  prophy¬ 
laxis  in,  80. 

Zebethum  Occidentale,  in. 

Zodiac,  Signs  of,  193,  225. 
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